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GLOSSARY, or EXPLANATION, 

OF 

Persian, Moorish, and Indian Names men¬ 
tioned in this Work. 

A - V 

Amdanny, T M.PO&T S. . 

Aradafet, or Argfce, 1 A petition. . • 

Aflammees, Dealers in different branches of 

trade. ! 

B. ' 

Bang, An intoxicating juice of a vegetable. 

Bapka Bazar, Formerly the Oftend factory. , . 
.’Batta, An extraordinary allowance to the 

’ . army in the field, or where gaiv 

* rifon provisions are fcarce. 

Begumff Princefs; meaning without care. ' 

• Bete\ A leaf, fomewhat like that of a kid¬ 

ney-bean, growing on a vine in 
the fame manner, and common¬ 
ly ufed by all degrees of people 5 
who chew it mixed with Cfainam 
■and die Betel-nut, which « tht 
produce of a different plant. 

Bootans, The inhabitants of Affam. 

Bramin, * A prieft. 

Buckferrias, Foot-foldiers, whofe common arms 

are only fword and target. 

Buckfhee, or Buxey, Treafurer to the Mogul, or pay* 
mafter of troops. 

Bundar, A Cuftom-houfe. 

* C. 

C&wn, or Khan, A title of dighity. vi 

(Jhfpam, or Chunam, Lime, fine and unflacked. 

Chop, A fmall feal, on which is engraved 

the name of the Mogul, and the 
year of the Hegyra. 


Choultry, 
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Choultry, An open houfe for all travellers. 

Chout, A fourth part j but commonly ufed 

for the tribute exacted by the Mo- 

*. -r - ‘ rattoes. . 

Chowkeys, Or Chokeys, Barriers or turnpikes} 

or the guards at the flairs, or land- 
ing-places. 

Chubdaar, An ufber.' 

Circar, See Sircar. 

Coffres, or Caffres, Negroes brought to India from A- 

frica, and trained up as foldiers 
by the Europeans. 

Collerips, Inhabitants of the woods, under 

the government of the Polygars. 
Cooley, A porter, or laborer of any kind. 

Corore, or Crore, Of rupees, an hundred lack, or 
near 1,250,000 1 . fterling. See 
: lack. ; 

Cofs, or Corfe. A meafure of diftance from two, 

miles to two and half. ; 

Coffid, A foot-meffenger, or poll,. • 

Cowle, A protection. \ 

; d. / • 

Or Darugahs, Cuftom-houfe offi¬ 
cer, or collectors. 

A robber. 

King’s treafurer. 

Superintendency over the royal re¬ 
venues. 

A woman’s chair, like a fedarf. 

A river. 

The court, or council, of a Mor 
gul prince. 

An impoft of ten per cent. 

An order: 

F. * 

Or Phirmaund, A patent figned by 
the Mogul; a royal mandate, Or 
grant. 

Or Phoufdar, A governor, mili¬ 
tary officer, or renter. 

Gentoo, 


Firman, 

j$p»dar,Fcwj’dar, 


Da^vgahs, 

Decoyt, 
Dewan, ' 
Dewariny, 

Dpoley, 

Dummadah, 

Durbar, 

Duflixtary, 

Duftuck, 
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Xi 


G. 


Gentoo, or Zentoo, 

Gomaftah, 

Gunge, 

Gwallers, 

Native Indians, who remain in a 
ftate of idolatry. 

A broker, fa&or, or agent. 
Grain-market. 

Carriers of Palanquins. 


H. 

Hackeries, 

Harkarahs, 

Carts or coaches drawn by oxen. 
Spies. 


J * ■ 

Jageer, Jaghire, 

Jaggernaut, 
Jemidar, Jem-') 

/ mautdaar, or . 

J 

' A 

Or Jaqueer, A territory or diftria* 
granted as a mark of honor, or 
allotted as a penfion. 

The Gentoo pagoda. ‘ 

Officers of horfe or foot, of the ; 
fame rank with the Roman cen¬ 
turion : fometimes it implies peo¬ 
ple of rank employed about the 
principal perfons in the govern-* 
ment. 

- ' 

K. ■ • }X~\i 

Khan, 

Killedar, 

Kiftbundee, 

See Cawn. 

The governor 'of a fort. r 

Times of'payment of the country 
revenues. 


L. ■ 1 ; ' . ; - 

Lack of rupees. 

About 12,5001. fterling. See 
Corore. r ' 


M. ■ - 

Mackulka, 

Maund, 

Moordhee, 

Moories, 

An obligation with a penalty an¬ 
nexed. 

A grofs weight between 70 and 80 
pounds : but variable in different 
places ; for at Surat it is only 37 
pounds one half. 

Or Moonlkee, A Perfian fecretary. 

Writers. 


Moors, 
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Moors, TJie Mahometans, of India; hot' 

they ire improperly fo denomi- 
;• nated. 

Mnchulcas, Bonds of obligations. 

Mufnud, The throne of an Indian Prince. 

Muxadabad, "j Of Moorfhadabad, The capital of 
Muckfadabad,' J. Bengal. 


Nabob, or Navob, 

Naib, orNeabut, 
Nobut, 


Omrahs, 


Bad^y, 

Baddy-grounds, 

Pagoda, 

Pagoda, 

Palankeen, 

Paragana, 

Parfees, 

Patamar, 

Peons, 

Pergannahs, 

Perwannah, 

Pettab, 

Phirmaund,? 

Phoufdar. J 
Podor, or Shroffs, 
Polygar, 

Fwidary, Foorea, 


A governor of a province, appoint¬ 
ed by t^e Soubah. See Soubain 

A deputy to the governor id a place. 

A drum; or mark of royalty affirm¬ 
ed by the fioubahs of Bengal. 

O. 

Privy-counCellors to the Mogul# 
and men of the firft rank in the 
empire. \ 

P. A ' I 

Rice in the hulk. \ S 

Rice-fields. / 

An Indian temple. 

An Indian coin, worth feven {hil¬ 
lings and right pence fterling. 

A kmd of canopy-bed for travelling- 

A diftri& of country. 

Worihippers of fire. 

A meffenger, or poft. 

Foot fridiers armed with a broad- 
fword, or a match-lock. 

Villages. 

A letter, order, or command; and 
fometimes a grant from the prince. 

The town {unrounding an Indian 
fort. < 

See Firman and Fouzdar. 

A money-changer. 

The Lord of a diftrift. * 

Farmers diftindt alio wane* O* 
grain at the Gunge. 

Ponfways, 
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Ponfways, 

Guard-boats. 

Pettahs, 

Grants. 

Pyies* 

Officers relative to the fervice of 
the,lands. 

■ ' R. ■ ^ 

Raja, 

The higbeft title' claimed by the 
Gentoo princes. 

The king’s officer for receiving the 

Royran; 

' >' 

revenue. 

Ralftanny, 

'Exports; 

Rumnah, 

Diftrifl: for the royal igswies . ! 

Rupee, or 

Bfoupee, A filver coin, about two {hillings > 
and five pence fterling. 

S. 

Sunnutfe, Grants, or commiffions from tW» 
Mogul, Soubahs or Nabobs. 

Saneds, or 

/ 5 ardar, 

An officer of horfe. 

Eeapoys, a 

r Sepoys, Indian foot foldiers, hired and dif- 
ciplined by Europeans. 


A meafore* forty of which is qjr 
Mafttad. See Maund." \ 

Shroff, 

A banker. See Podor. • •••/.' 

Siccas, 

Coin of the country. ’ . 

Sircar,' 

A general name for the government, 
or perfons Concerned in the ad- 
miniftratum. * ■ 1 

Sirpah, 

A rich drefs of thfe country, bellow¬ 
ed by the government as a mark 
of diftin&ion on particular per-, 
fons.. 

Soubah, Soubahdar, Or Suba, The viceroy of the Dec- 
* kan, or of Bengal. 

Sunnuds, 

See Saneds. 


T. 

Tank, 

A pond, or pool of Water. ’ 

Tanka, 

The revenue appropriated by the 
Mogul for maintaining a fleet at 
Surat. . 

Tanhfal, 

A mint for coinage. 

Telinga, 
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Telinga,Telingas, The Carnatic country; and fol- 
■diers raifed there, or fepoys, 
fometimes called Tellingas. 
Drums. _ 

A tawney race of foot foldiers, de-, 
fcended from Portuguefe marry¬ 
ing natives, and called Topafles'; 
becaufe they wear hats. 
Affignments upon lands; or rents 
affigned to the company. 
Wardrobe and feraglio. 

V. • ' 

Vakeel, orVaqueel, An Englilh agent or refident at the 


Vizerut, 


Zemin, 

Zemindary, 

Zentoo, 


Nabob s court: alfo an agent or 
minifter for the Moors. 

The grant for the Vizirlhip. 


Ground. •. \ s 

An officer to take care of n.e tents 
arifing from the public lajtrus.\- 1 
See Gentoo. 


Tom-Toms, 

Topaiies, 


Tunkahs, 

Tuzfaconna, I 
Ginanah, *J 
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VOYAGE 

TO THE 

EAST-INDIES. 


BOOK 


If he Authors voyage from England to 
V / Bombay. 


Voyage from the Downs to Johanna. Account of fome 
fea-fifh : the flying-fifh ; bonitcs ; albaccre ; dorado ; 
fhark\ fucking-fifh ; pilot-f/h ■, yellow-tails. Ac¬ 
count of feme fea-birds ; the tropic-birds ; alba- 
trojfes •, noddies ; and boobies. Account of a water- 
fpout. 


T was in the ftation of a cove- 
nant ^ ervant » and writer to the 
Haft-India company, that, in the 

barked on board one of the com- 
pany’s (hip’s, named the Lord 
Anfon, Charles Foulis, com¬ 
mander, bound for Bombay and China; at the 
former of which places, I was to be left under the 
difpofition of that prefidency. 

Vol. I. B By 
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By fttch as are on the point of commencing tra¬ 
vellers, on the fea, efpecially upon a voyage, in 
which fo long interval^ occur between land and 
fend; the following general hint will not, I hope, 
lpe thought impertinent. They will then certainly 
ijpd their account, in framing, before they are 
embarked, a lift of fuch neceflaries, as they may 
probably want in the courfe of the paffage, con- 
eernitjtg which, they will do well to take the advice 
of fuch as have been the like voyage before, and 
who, by their own knowledge and experience, will 
be beft qualified to inform them, not only of the 
mOft material requifites, but even of fundry little 
items, which to name here might feem trifling, 
and of which the mifs however is ferious, when 
out at fea, where it is not often eafy to repair one’s 
improvidence. * \ 

Another caution, too, as trite a repetition a/, 
it may appear, I am induced not to onut ra<p- 
eirlcatrng, for having obferved it commonlV/,^- 
ledted : and that is, for fuch as have reaion tb 
apprehend the fea-ficknefs, not to go on board 
with a full ftomach : not that even, by this means, 
fuch as are liable to it, will wholly efcape it j but 
fo much is certain, that they wifi be afie&ed in a 
kfs violent degree. And when under the influence 
of it, as it is necefiary to eat and drink,, not only 
to fupport nature, but to avoid the dangers of 
over-ftraining and Teachings of an empty ftomach, 
the lighteft, and moft digeftible foods, are the 
ns oft preferable. 

On the 30th of March 1750, we failed out of 
the Downs, in company with four Eaft-IndiS- 
men; but as there nothing occurs material to be 
remarked of thefe our cenforts,fome of whom foon 
after parted company, I (hall fay no more of them. 

We were then foon out of fight of Britifli 
land, and got into the main-ocean j apd as it 
could 
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could be but tirefome to the reader unverfed in 
navigation, and fuperfl'jous for one who under- 
ftood it, to be detained by a dry, unintereftir.g 
journal of winds, courfes, and the like common oc¬ 
currences atffea, I fhall only offer thofe points which 
are of a tiiore general nature, to the curiofity of 
the reader : and even then have an apology to 
make for the unavoidable repetition of defcriptions, 
with which a number of travellers, who have pre¬ 
ceded me in this fubject,. feem to have exhaufted 
it. All the novelty then that can poffibly be ex¬ 
pected, in a voyage now fo common, and wejl 
known, mu ft arife from the different points of 
view, in which nature prefents the fame objects to 
different perfons, or at leaft often, fo as to afford 
Ibme new light to be thrown upon them. 

( As the ftibes then form po fmall part of the en- 
W.rcainrti/nt,in the courfe of the paffage, I ftiajl i^e- 
gfifffyij^them, juft premifing, that befides the ufual 
raCKfe of lines, and hooks of all fizes, there are no 
mips on thofe voyages, but are equipped with-.*, 
competent number of harpoons'or fifh-gigs. This- 
is a long ftaff, armed at one end with a duller of 
v/ell tempered iron prongs, which .being.barbed; 
hinder the fifh, on being ftruck with it,:, from ; 
flouncing off. The other end is heavily cafed,. or 
wrapped round with lead, fo that when delivered 
from the ftriker’s hand, with a line to it that run 3 . 
the length of the ftaff, it ferves, by it 3 weight, to 
cant the fifh upmoft, in a pofuion the moft favor¬ 
able to bring it on board. 

JThe flying-fifh, are moft generally feen within 
the tropics, or in the latitudes near them. Their 
fize is, commonly fpeaking, that of a large her¬ 
ring, to which they have fome refembiance. The 
over-proportioned fize of their fide-fins, counte¬ 
nance very clearly the opinion of their being aQHt- 
ed by them, in the fpring they make out of the 
A 2 water. 
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water, on being purfued by the larger fillies of 
prey \ as thofe fins continuing fpread muft natu¬ 
rally gather fome air. But I much doubt, whe¬ 
ther what is called their flight is not more proper¬ 
ly an extended leap (like that of the flying-fquir- 
rels on fhore, to whom the expanfion of a mem¬ 
braneous fold, that makes part of the fkin of their 
hind legs, ferves for a kind of wings) and that 
their necefiity of replunging into the water, is not 
fo much owing to their fins drying, in fo Ihort a 
fpace as 25 or 30 yards, and requiring wetting a- 
frelh, as to the force of their fpring being fpent. 
There are many filh, befides them, that take very 
confiderable leaps out of the water, though not 
of fuch a length as they do, from their fide-fins 
not being fo well adapted for a continuance of a. 
motion compounded of flying and leaping. Sq 
far is certain, that they have no guidance from ttair 
■ fight, but are urged headlong onward by^Sj.e- 
chanical impulfe, infomuch, that they not unfrSv 
quentiy fall into fhips, and efpecially in the chains, 
which being lower than any part of the gunnel, 
flop, and receive them. They are a very well- 
tafted filh, and often feen in great ihoals, flying 
from the purfuit of the Bonitos, Albacores, and 
Dorados, whofe choice prey they feem to be, very 
few of thofe fillies being caught, without fome of 
them being found in their ftomachs, and accord¬ 
ingly the bell baits for thofe fpecies are an imita¬ 
tion of the flying-filh, which being fwung to-and- 
fro, reprefent their flight, fo as to deceive and 
bring them greedily to the hook. Nor does this 
filh find enemies only in its own element; for fe- 
veral fea birds, watch hovering for its emerfion, 
and dart down on it, with fuch quicknefs, as to 
make it their prey, before its re-plunge, fo that it 
buffers a fatal perfection in both elements. 


It 
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It was not till about the latitude of thirty, that 
we faw and caught feveral Bonitos, a filh of the 
fize of a middling falmon, to which it is not un- 
like, but rather thicker for its length. This filh 
undoubtedly takes its name, from its' relifhing lb. 
well to the tafte of the Portugueze, the firft navi¬ 
gators on this ocean, that they called ic Bonito, 
which anfwers in our tongue to delicious. Not 
that, in effedt, it is remarkably fo; but very pro¬ 
bably, was fo welcome to the firft captors of it, 
perhaps on the dearth of frefh meals, that they ho¬ 
nored it with that appellation, which has con¬ 
tinued to it ever fince. It is a very firm, and not 
unpleafant filh; but rather dry, and requiring a 
rich fauce, to entitle it to its name : though dry- 
nefs is a reproach that in fome degree belongs, 

• generally fpeaking, to thofe fpecies, that may 
\ properly be called ocean-filh: to which it is no 
efentradi&ion to obferve, that they are fometimes 
near the land. The Bonito feeds upon all 
Mmall filh, efpecially the flying-filh, with the imi * 
tation of which they are often caught, and often 
ftuck with the filh*gig. I 

The Albacore, is another filh of much the 
fame kind as the Bonito; but grows to a larger 
fize, fome being taken efpecially by the hook, 
from fixty to ninety pounds weight and upward. 
The name of this filh too is taken from the Por¬ 
tugueze, importing its white color. They are ra¬ 
ther drier eating than the Bonito. For the reft, 
their prey, and method of catching them is the 
fame, and both are at certain feafons infefted with 
& worm, that makes them in an agony fpring out 
of the water, fo high as to fall into boars, when 
in the way of their leap. 

With refpedt to the Dorado, it may be ob- 
ferved how difficult it is, for an appellation, when 
once fixed, however wrongfully applied, to be 
A 3 lhaken 
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fhaken Off,OPcdrre&ed. It is no new, but cer¬ 
tainly A jult remark, that this fifh is very Impro¬ 
perly called a Dolphin, having nottheleaft refem- 
blance to the description,. or delineation of that 
fifh, by authors, painters, or ftatuaries. The 
Portugueze, however, gave it the name of Dorado, 
from its golden-like hue, which is the ground¬ 
work of a beautiful azure, that is blended with 
it: and, in.trOth, nothing can be imagined of a 
more lively glofs than its colors, which however, 
on the fifh being taken, fade-off fenfibly in a few 
minutes, adding one more ftrikmg inflrance of the 
alterations produced by death- in all the animated 
creation. This fifh, which is caught exaftly in 
the fame manner as the Bonitos, or AlbacOres, 
their food being the fame, is generally greatly 
preferred to them, in point of tafte. Their fize 
is commonly about three or four foot, and deli-/ 
cately fhaped ; except that the head feemV^atffer 
too large i though the chief bone of it, on dmefc^ 
tion, appears admirably modelled for a cut-water; 
and, indeed, they fwirrr with an inconceivable ra¬ 
pidity. 

Having however, as I conceive, very juftly 
diverted the Dorado of the appellation of Dol¬ 
phin} the point is where to place it more properly: 
end I apprehend,, that the fifh now called Porpoifes 
can only lay' claim to it; Some however deny 
this, and infift on the dolphin being a creature of 
the imagination, not only oh the account of the 
fabulous properties, attributed to it by the an- 
tients, fuch as taking the famous mufician Ariog 
on its back, its tamenefs, and likings to human 
fociety, of all which diftin&ibns there exift at pre¬ 
fers no traces; but alfo in refpeft to the curve 
form, it, as preferved in paintings and ftatues, 
being different from the porpoife, which when 
takCh ; ' appears-as ftraight a fffft as any that fwims. 

Without 
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Without presuming tp decide the quefticro, I ca,u 
only fay, that it can hardly be thought, that fo 
many authors Would have treated fo currently of 
a fpecies entirely non-exiftent, however forae of 
them might, piix the falfe and marvellous in their 
account^ of.it : and as to the form, the difference 
arifing from the curvature, is probably owing to 
its being, conttantly reprefented in the point of 
leaping, When either the eye is deceived by the 
quicknefs of the tumble, or the porpoife really 
bends the body, in a manner anfwerable to the 
ufual delineation of the dolphin, which, with the 
firnilar projection of the fnout from the head, 
feem to authorize in fome degree the conjecture 
of the porpoife, being no other than the dolphin 
of the antients •, ad leaft, it is not fo thoroughly 
different from the reprefentation of it, as the do- 
\ rado, the fize of which belides is much too fmall, 
f^rits Saving any pretenfion to pafs for it. 

(hark, which is fo common a fifh. near the 
^land in feveral parts of the lower latitudes, is not 
unfrequently met with in the main-fea •, but then 
it is chiefly in calms, or very light breezes, when 
it will follow a (hip for a confiderable time, unlefs 
betrayed to the hook by its natural voracity: for 
it is commonly too large to be mattered by a har¬ 
poon, or fifti-gig. Any thing almoft for a bait 
•will ferve; but it requires a ftrong hook to hold 
it; and thofe of the larger fize, the noofe of a 
running-tackle to bring them on board: where, 
as foon as they touch the deck, they make all 
fhake again with the violent flounces of their tail, 
^capable of breaking a man’s leg : yet they are pre- 
fently fubdued by a cut of the ax on it, which 
deprives them inftantly of all power, fo that they 
are, foon difpatched. The common length of this 
fifh is from nine to fifteen feet; but I have, been 
credibly informed, there arc fome of them of 
A 4 twenty 
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twenty feet and upwards. It has nofcales. The 
(kin of it is rather rough, like (hagreen, than very 
hard; of a deep brown, and (bmewhat greeniflx 
color, and whitening by degrees to the belly. 
One of them will generally make a meal for the 
whole fhip’s company ; but then they are the ran¬ 
ker, ih proportion to their fize, and at belt af¬ 
ford an indifferent repaft: the fins only except¬ 
ed, which though covered with a (kin hard enough 
to beufed as a (late to write on, when jerked, or 
dried in the fun, afford however when prepared, 
according to the Chinefe cookery, a very delicate 
difh. They cut them out in ftrips, or rather fila¬ 
ments, which when feafoned in their manner, are 
ftewed into a tender griftly fubftance, extreamly 
well-tafted, and is by them efteemed one of thofe 
rare provocatives to venery, that at once ftimulate 
and ftrengthen. 1 / 

This fifh mull however have been much.,mg*fe 
effectually the terror of the feas, had natureeTlv 
dowed it with an agility, and difpofition of parts, N 
anfwerable to that of its voracity, which is fo efpe- 
cially affifted with a dreadful triple row of teeth* as 
(harp as razors. But, befides its not being the fwifteft 
fwimmer, its mouth, by being placed confidera- 
bly within the projection of its fnout, towards the 
belly, obliges it to turn on its back, or at leaft fide- 
ways to fnap at its prey, which it does fo heavily, 
that good fwimmers will, with a knife, either for 
diverfion, or for the fake of (hewing their (kill, 
attack it in its own element, and diving under the 
belly, where the (kin is very foft, rip it open, or 
oblige it to (heer off. How they engender cannot f 
be alcertained ; but it is certain, that the females 
are not only viviparous, the young ones being 
found alive in their bellies, when taken, but they 
occafionally afford them a retreat in it, until they 
out-grow the fize of wanting one. 

There 
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There is alfo another fort of them, called the 
bottled-nofed (harks, of a dark blueilh hue : but 
of thofe I never faw any caught*, and being look¬ 
ed on as not fit to eat, they are rarely meddled 
with, unlefs purely for fport. 

This fifh too has, like its name-fakes the hu¬ 
man fharks, on the land, its dependents, or under¬ 
fuckers, as well as its fcouts or guides to its prey. * 
, The fucking-filh then aptly enough reprefents 
the firft, being a fmall fifh, rarely above a foot 
long, and often much fhorter. They fallen upon' 
the fhark, by the means of an oval-fhaped mem¬ 
brane of a texture, admirably adapted for that 
purpole, with which they flick lo clofe to the fkin 
of the lhark, commonly on its lides or back, as 
not to part with it, even when it is taken, and no 
ftrength of hands can hardly feparate them, if 
pulled dgainft the grain of the fucker; but Aiding 
th v em 6 n forward, with the grain, they eafily e- 
-Huugh come off; and this force of aahefion con- 
* tinues whilft there is any life in them, as may be 
proved on applying them to a table, or any hard 
Jubilance. It doubtlefs annoys the lhark in the 
nature of vermin, drawing its fuftenance from the 
fiimy oozing of its body, whilft it can neither 
fhake it off, nor come at it to deftroy it. The gills 
of it are placed in an inverted pofition, opening up¬ 
wards. It is of a dull muddy flate color, and of 
no ufe for food, having neither fubftance nor tafte. 

The other fpecies of attendants on the lhark, 
are what is called pilot-filh, which fome writers 
have confounded with the fucking-filh, though of 
•quite a different fpecies; being perhaps one of the 
beautifulleft fifii that fwims : feldom above a foot, 
or a foot and a half long, ftreaked tranfverfally 
with blue, and a yellowilh brown, that have a very 
pleating effeft in the water, but lofe much of their 
lively glofs when taken. Thefe fi(h are ofteneft 
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i'een in Email Ihoals, fwimtning immediately a-head 
of the lhark, or near him. When a bait is thrown 
oat for the lhark, they clufter to it, without at¬ 
tempting to nibble themfelves, but by their mo¬ 
tions to and fro, feem to guide the lhark towards 
it, from whence they derive their appellation of 
pilot-filh i when in company with the lhark* they 
rarely take the fmall hook themfelves ; but when 
they have loft this their confort, or follow a Ihip, 
either fingly or in Ihoals, they will then fometimea 
bite, and be caught. They are efteemed, for 
their fize, the moft delicious eating that the ocean 
affords, having nothing of that drynefs reproach- 
able to the other filh of it, as before obferved. 

There are alfo often caught,-with the hook, 
or harpoon, a filh, called yellow-tails, from the 
color of that part, from on? to three or four foot 
long. They are very eatable, but inferior in point 
of tafte, and beauty of color to the dorados, s which 
they otherwife much refemble in their make.*"*^ 

As the above-noted fpecies of the filh-kind are 
what chiefly occur in the paflage, I imagined, I 
could not without impropriety entirely omit them v 
and, for the fame reafon, lhall juft make a fum- 
mary mention of the fea-birds, that are moft 
commonly obferved in the track of this navigation. 

Near, or within the tropics, as the term im¬ 
ports, are often feen what are called tropic-birds: 
white, of the fize of a large hawk: with nothing 
remarkable but a length of feather, that proceeds 
from their tails. 

Albatrosses, which are met with more fre¬ 
quent as you approach the land, are a very larger 
bird, and from their fize, received from the Por- 
tugueze the name of Alcatruz, or Oftriches (hav¬ 
ing no other relemblance to that bird) from which 
by corruption is derived Albatrofs. Theie are the 
birds, which are the moft cruel enemies to the fly¬ 
ing-filh: and their beak is fo lharp, that it enables 
them,' 
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them, as they dart down on the wing upon any 
fifh, they fee on the fur face of the water, to fcoop 
out a pi ece of it, when too large to carry the whole 
away. 

Tbs' noddies and boobies, being of the fize of a 
large duck, plainly receive their name from their 
fillinefs, in fuffering themfelves to be taken by the 
hand, as they perch upon the yards, or other 

E rrs of the ftiip: which cannot be from wearinefs, 
ing web-footed. For the reft they are too tough, 
and fifhy, to be eatable. 

Thursday the ioth of May, we faw a waters 
fpout, which burft very near us. Its firft appear¬ 
ance refembled a black fmoak, fomewhat in the 
fhape of an inverted pyramid. This is a body of 
water, collected between a cloud and the furface 
of the fea ; but we had no occafion to fire at it, 
which i/often done to diflipate It by the explofion. 
They are fometimes many minutes in falling, and 
^ilrritate the water to that degree, as to. produce a 
great ebullition and foam. If it burfts on the deck, 
of a fhip, it will go near to fink it, with the great 
weight of water, with which it is pregnant: but, 
I believe, there are few inftances known of fuch an 
accident, this phenomenon being always in the 
day-time, and the danger eafily avoided, by forc¬ 
ing its difperfion, or fleering clear of it. 

Besides that, and the common incidents of 
land-falls in onr way, we had no remarkable oc¬ 
currence, unlefs that on Thurfday the 7th of June, 
as one Stedman, the carpenter’s mate, was about 
fome little jobb on one of the fhip’s fides, and 
Deing carelefs in his hold, a large wave came fud* 
denly, and wafhed him into the fea j immediate 
notice of which being given to the captain, we 
brought to all flanding, and threw over a large 
grating, and an empty cafk, of the latter of wfnen 
he luckily got hold, and the boat being expedi- 
tipufly 
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tioufly hoifted out, and manned, they were juft 
time enough to fave him. Though he was allow¬ 
ed to be an excellent fwimmer, the fea was fo pro- 
digioufly rough, that he could fca'rce have kept 
a minute longer on the calk, without being walh- 
ed off. We were going at the rate of feven knots, 
or miles, art hour, when this accident happened, 
which made the faving him a very hazardous point. 

Saturday the 28th of July, we anchored hap¬ 
pily in the road of Johanna, having been now near 
four months fince our departure from the Downs. 


CHAP. II. 

The .five Comro ijlands. Account of Johanna. 
View of it from the road. Boats com2 off, and 
their nature of dealing. Of the other four ijlands , 
Comro, Mayotta, Mo,hilla, and Anga- 
zeja. Landing of the fick men for refrejhment'i 
—Ihe town of Johanna. Of the founder^/ that 
government in the prefent family. Soil and trade. 
A trip into the country. 3 he king goes on board 
the English veffels. His fubjeSis way of begging: 
their houfes ; diet ; drefs •, treatment of infants ; 
language , and religion. Their land and fea ani¬ 
mals \; their fruit. Departure from Johanna : and 
arrival at Bombay. 

T H E view of this illand to thofe on board- 
fhip in the road, is of itfelf fo extreamly 
pleafant, as not to need the circumftance of its be¬ 
ing a landing-place, after fo long a run, to recom¬ 
mend it. The hills high, and covered with ever¬ 
greens down to the water’s edge, and difembofom- 
ing to the fea, in a delicious valley, altogether form 
one of the moft pleating landfcapes that can be 
imagined 
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imagined ; nature there luxuriating into a roman¬ 
tic wildnefs, with which the eye, if not more de¬ 
lighted, is at leaft lefs apt to be fatiated, than with 
the tame infipid regularity of art. 

The ftiip was no fooner anchored, than fur- 
rounded with a number of canoes, hurrying on 
board with refrefhments of all forts, of the pro¬ 
duce of the ifland ; and it was humorous enough 
to mark the confufion, and ftrife, among the 
rowers, who Ihould get firft to their market, -the 
fliip. They are fometimes overfet, when the fea 
is any thing high: but, without any danger to 
their perfons, being excellent fwimmers, and lofe 
only their little cargoes of green-trade. Thefe 
canoes are moft of them ballanced on each fide 
with out-leagers, compofed of two poles each, 
with one acrofs, to prevent their overfetting. They 
ufe paddles inftead of oars; and make no diftinc- 
tion of head or ftern. Their larger boats, called 
panguays, are raifed fome feet from the fides with 
reeds and branches of trees, well bound together 
with fmall-cord, and afterwards made water-proof, 
with a kind of bitumen, or refinous fubftance. 
The maft, for few have more than one, carries a 
fail or two, which is made either of coconut leaves, 
or fheer-grafs matted together; and in thefe boats 
they will venture out to fea, for trips of three or 
four weeks, and fometimes longer. 

It was common, not many years ago, for the 
natives who came off with refrefhments to the 
Ihips, fuch as frefh coconuts, plantains, fowls, 

« oats, See. to deal entirely by way of barter, for 
andkerchiefs, rags, glafs-bottles, bits of iron, in 
Ihort, all forts of frippery, without any refpedt 
to money. But of late they begin to know its va¬ 
lue •, and it is only the moft inconfiderable articles, 
that they will now part with, in that manner; yet 
they 
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they ftill afford every thing cheap enough, not to 

be repined at. 

Johanna is one of the five Comro iflands* 
which take their name from the Jargeft ifland 
Comro, the other four being diftinguifhed by the 
names of Mayotta, Mohilla, Angazeja and Jo¬ 
hanna,. This laft lies in the latitude of 12 degrees, 
fifteen minutes fouth: all of them oppofite to the 
African fhofe, between which, and the great ifland 
of Madagafcar, is formed what is called the Mo- 
zambique-ebannel, from Mozambique a fmall 
ifland belonging to the Portugueze, where they 
have, a very cpnfiderable fettlement, clofe upon the 
continent, in the latitude of 14 fouth. 

Comro, the largeft ifland, is not at all frequent¬ 
ed by the Europeans; becaufe it has no fafe har¬ 
bor, or roadftead to it: befidcs, the natives have 
the chara&er of a barbarous, untradtable, people, 
that will fuffer no commerce with ftrangers. Per¬ 
haps too, not without reafon : as it was common 
for the Portugueze efpeciaUy, in the early times 
of their navigating thofe feas, to take the advan¬ 
tage of the fimpliciry of the inhabitants, unac¬ 
quainted with arms, and incapable of defence, and 
land parties out of their veflels, to rob, and com¬ 
mit all manner of outrages on the natives, not un- 
frequently carrying them away flaves j a procedure, 
which may have given them a traditional averfion 
to, and jealoufy of all ftrangers in general: and 
very probably the revenge they might thereon take 
on the next comers, without diftindtion of the in¬ 
nocent, may have gained them that inhofpitable 
charadter, which is to this day continued to them.* 
Mayotta, Mohilla, and Angazeja, are alio 
little rqforted to, on account of the luperior ad¬ 
vantages of Johanna, in the fafety of its roadftead j 
which, joined to the more civilized difpofition of 

its 
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Its inhabitants, have nearly engroffed the euftotn 
of the Europeans touching there for refrefhments. 

On a fhip’s arrival, and anchoring on the weft 
fide of the ifland, where the road is ; it is the com¬ 
mon practice to pitch a tent afhore, made of the 
fails and fpare-booms, for the reception of the 
fick, who, though never fo much difabled with the 
fcurvy, generally recover their health furprizingly 
quick; as much doubtlefs by the fpecifically revi¬ 
ving influence of the earth itfelf, as even by the 
variety of excellent refrefhments, with which the 
country . abounds, as oxen, goats, -fowls, fruits, 
all admirable in their kinds, and the frefh water 
perfe&iy good. The danger is for the common 
Tailors, who arrive well and irt health, left they 
ihould by their intemperance, cfpecially in the raw- 
fruits, contraft, or lay foundations for diftempers 
to break’out when they get to fea again. 

It has been faid, that the lying afhore is preju¬ 
dicial, on account of the moift vapors diffufed from 
the neighboring hills: but I rather think the un* 
wholfomenefs to confift chiefly in the infufficiency 
of the lodgment tmder a tent, to refift the keen- 
nefs of the night arr, and the damps of the at- 
mofphere, rifing dire&ly from the earth itfelf. 
This I fqbmit to the judgment of the phyficians. 

From the fpot where the tents are pitched, is 
about a mile’s walk along fhore, to what is called 
the town of Johanna, to come at which you crofs 
over afmall rivulet, very near it. This town, or 
piore properly fpeaking, village, is compofed of 
about two hundred houfes and huts together. 
Thofe which being of ftone, may perhaps deferve 
the name of houfes, belong to fhe chief, who is 
honored with the titfe of king ofjohanna, and to 
the principal men of the courttry. Their beft 
buildings, at leaft all that I faw, are but of one 
ftory, and even thofe very low. They fuffer ftran- 
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gers to come in familiarly to their apartment 
all the others being referved for f) t h e ir families. 
The houfe where the king refides is , |, u j] c Q f ft pne 
and mud, and does not make a figVu re fuperior to 
a common Englilh alms-houfe, bei ^g wr e tc hedly 
furnifhed, aukwardly hung with pijieces of coarfe 
chintz, with here and there a fmall t* rU mpery Jook- 
ing-glafs. Yet with all this inferiority 0 f parade 
and ftate, in comparifon with what is f een i„ more 
extenfive and civilized dominions^ t ]ie t i t j e 0 f 
king is not fo abfolutely improper ’ t0 the chief of 
this ifland, which contains, on a gA 0 f s calculation, 
about thirty leagues in circuit, fe v > e nty-three vil¬ 
lages, and near thirty thoufand inhalbi tants . j, e j iav . 
ing all the efientials of royalty, an urdimitted power 
oyer his fubje&s, both in temporal^ an( j fpi r i cua l s . 

The grandfather of the prefent king, if I may 
then have leave to ufe that term, w as ^ ^ ra b, or 
Moorifh trader to Mozambique, w h e re, on a 
quarrel with a Portugueze fidalgo, or gentleman, 
with whom he was dealing for flav^ s on that coaftj 
he had the fortune to kill his and was 

thereon obliged inftantly to fly^a^d put to. fea in 
the firft boat he could feize on the /bore, when the 
firft land he made was Johanna, w here he took 
refuge. Here meeting with an h 0 fpitable recep¬ 
tion, he remained fome years in obfcurity, until 
an Arab tranky being driven in th fere ^>y ftrefs of 
.weather, he made himfelf known t0 country¬ 
men, for whom he procured all th^ re i ie f t b e p i a c e 
afforded. 

. In the mean time he had fo perf e( qiy aC quainted 
himfelf with the language and l^nnere of tke 
inhabitants, and was fo captivated w j t h the fertility 
and pleafantnefs of the country, th^ not on jy re _ 
linquifhed every thought of retur^g t0 his 
but laid a fcheme to obtain for Vimfelf the fove- 
reignty of this-, in which he wn s great ly coun¬ 
tenanced 
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tenanced and afiifted by the Arabs his countrymen, 
who" came into his views, for the advfehta'ge they 
expedled'to reap from his fuccefs. 

He proceeded not on a pian of violence, but of 
infinuation, in making himfelf neceflary to the 
natives, whom he inftru&ed in the ufe of arms be¬ 
fore unknown to them, efpecially the zagay or 
lance, which thofe of any confideration among 
them, now handle with dexterity. This then, 
with other methods of war which he Caught them, 
entirely new to thefe fimple favages, proving of 
fingular fervice to them, again ft the inhabitants 
Of the neighboring iflands, efpecially of Mohila, 
With whom they had conftant bickerings, fome- 
times invading, and fometimes invaded, acquired 
him fuch a confideration and authority, that he 
loon availed himfelf thereof, and procured him¬ 
felf to be eledted their chief or king, and inverted 
with a defpotic power. Yet this was not obtained 
but by degrees, and by great art: themfelves too 
being divided among one another. As foon, how¬ 
ever, as he had carried his point, he made them 
repent of their credulity and confidence. For rtoc 
only ftrengthenrng*'himfelf by calling in fome of 
his countrymen with their families, but choofingfOr 
his guards the moft bold and determined of the 
natives, he was prefently in a condition to efta- 
blilh an arbitrary government. Such as endea¬ 
vored to oppofe him in his pretenfions and inno¬ 
vations, he forced from their families, and fold 
for (laves to the Arabs-, who, on this alteration, 
encreafed their refort there for trade, which they 
ftill Continue. In (hort, he fucceeded fo entirely, 
a* to overcome all oppofition, and to bequeath the 
peaceable foveretgnty to his fon, who was about 
forty three years of age, when this his father died, 
and who had no farther trouble or conteftatkm 
with his fubje&s, until he alfo dying, a few years 

Vol. I. C ago. 
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ago, lef^^pa fons, ofwhom the cldeu is at pre- 
fent the governing chief. 

, .When a fhip arrives, : it is necefi&ry to obtain 
big licence for dealing with the natives ; efpecially 
for , t he greater articles of refreshments, fuch as 
goats and oxen, as well, as for wooding, watering, 
and landing the men.: the permiffion.for jyhich is 
however purehafed at a very reafonable expence, 
of a few prefents of fome yards of fcarlet cloth, % 
little gun-powder, a few mufleets, or othei Eu¬ 
ropean commodities. . 

As the jfeil is of itfelf fo natprally fertik, to pro¬ 
duce every thing they covet for food, fo their con- 
fritutiopal indolence keeps them fatisfied, without 
any attempts at improvement, by tillage or culti¬ 
vation. The Arabs, who have aifp extended their 
rontroul to the neighbpring iffapds, which are in 
£>me fort of fobjedfrontothem, jind it worth their 
>shbiie to come to Johanna in their trankys, which 
are a kind of uncouth veflels, of feventy to a hun- < 
$red tons, and carry back ladings of coconuts, 
with fome cowries, a kind of ihells, which are an 
article of trade *, and perhaps a few ftayes. It is 
from them that the Johanna-men have lately 
learnt the utility of money, in purchafes from 
themvof coarfe piece-goods, and other India com¬ 
modities. ' 1!S . 

. There are doubtkfs too, among the great va¬ 
riety of plants, the earth yields here in a wanton 
profufion, fome valuable fimples, of which the 
povyer and fklt^^ry .v.ir(}sep- remain unknown fat 
ipnt of a fui^cient botanical enquiry ■, which I am 
4qd\iced to mention, from one of the natives there 
having made, hitpfeif yery ; ufefril, by the little fkill 
and, knowledge he has,acquired in them, purely, 
.by dint of his qwp natural genfos, without any 
hgiftance of education. T.h is man » n°V much 
advanced in years, and known by the nick-name 
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of Parfer-jack, fpeaks Englilh fluently, and' is 
readily ferviceable in all intercourfe with the na¬ 
tives : but what he is chiefly confidered for among 
them is this, his uncommon knowledge of medi¬ 
cinal plants, by which he has dona furprizing 
cures, and what is more, without fee or reward. 

The fecond day after our arrival, having an in¬ 
clination to go up into the country with another 
Englilh gentleman, a paffenger in the Benjamin, 
captain Meard, I applied to this man for a guide, 
Who accordingly procured us two ftout fellows, that 
underftood a little broken Englifh, as indeed ma¬ 
ny of them do, who have any dealings with the 
flapping. 

- As we fet out pretty early in the morning, we 
made alhift to penetrate about five miles into the 
country before the fun began to be any ways trouble - 
Ibme j and this was no fmall ftreteh, confidering 
the mountainous way we had to gol We had fow¬ 
ling-pieces with us, and the view of excellent 
iportin (hooting, could we have reached the places 
wbette pe might perceive the.game lay : but we 
cockld not conquer the afcent of the hills, though 
we endeavoured to fcramble up them on our hands 
and krtees. We were therefore obliged to reft fa- 
tisfiedwith what fmall birds prefented themfelves, 
in the vallies and hills that were paffable. We 
made our breakfaft on pine-apples, and the milk, 
of cocoa nuts, which ferved to quench our thirft. 
About noon, coming to a beautiful piece of water, 
we feated ourfelves in the fhade by the banks of it, 
to make a fecond meal, as well as to enjoy the 
tinkling of feveral little fprings, and natural oaf- 
cades, that fell from the rocks, and according to 
their diftance feemed to found a gradation of 
notes, fo as to form a kind of agreeable foothing 
water-mufic. 

C 2 The 
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The orange and lime-trees, which ftood in great 
numbers about that fpot of ground, bending un¬ 
der the weight of their fruit, diffufed a moft fra¬ 
grant odor. There were alfo pine-apples which 
grew wild, of eleven and thirteen inches circum¬ 
ference, of a much richer flavor, than thofe I af¬ 
terwards met with in India. Our guides too made 
us diftinguilh a number of goyava, and elpecially 
plumb-trees, the fize of whole fruit is about'that 
of a damafcene, and leaves a pleafing relilh on the 
palate for fome minutes aftpr it is eaten. All thefe 
growing promifcuoufly, and without the leaft ar¬ 
rangement or order, combined with the falls of 
water, and the ftupendous height of the furround- 
kig hills, covered with trees and verdure, and in 
their various breaks and projections, exhibiting the 
boldeft ftrokes of nature, altogether compofed 
what might, without exaggeration, be called a 
terreftrial paradife, compared to which the fineft 
gardens in Europe, with their ftatues, artificial 
cafcades, compartments, and all the refinements 
of human invention, would appear poor indeed l 
here it was impoflible for art to add any thing, but 
what would rather fpoil than adorn the fcencry. 

It was not then without regret that we quitted 
fo charming a fpot, after having feafted our eyes 
with the beauties of it; to which it may be men¬ 
tioned as no inconfiderable addition, that there was 
no fear of wild beafts, or of venomous creatures 
rnixed with our pleafure, the ifland being fo hap¬ 
py as to produce none. We returned to our tent, 
well paid for the flight fatigue we had undergone 
in this little excurfion. 0 

The king refides for the moft part about nine 
miles, according to their computation, up in the 
country, feldom coming down to what they call 
their lower town, on the fea fide, but when the 
; • European 
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European fhips are lying there, and is then ac¬ 
companied by a numerous retinue. 

When he comes on board our veffels, which 
.he rarely miffes, he always exprefies a great defire 
of knowing the name of every thing that is new 
to him } and as he has a tolerable imatteriog of 
the Englilh tongue, is very inquifitive concerning 
our wars in Europe, and is efpecially well pleafed 
with the civility of our captains, who regale him 
with European fare, and, who generally lalute him 
with five guns, on his paying them a vifit, and 
( the like number at his departure. This laft is a 
ceremony he would not willingly difpenfe with; 
becaufe this mark of refpedl gives him an air of 
importance among his fubje&s. 

His attendants, who do not altogether Hand fo 
much upon ceremony, as their fovereign, have a 
forward way of begging any thing they fancy; 
and put on an air of diffatisfaftion, if they are 
• refilled. 

Thev begin, as I before obferved, to be better 
acquainted with the value of gold and filver, and 
are not altogether fo fond of baubles as they uled 
to be : for if we want to purchafe cattle, fowls, or 
cowries, they defire to be paid either in fpecie, 
fire-arms, or gun-powder. They have likewife 
fallen upon a method of folliciting thofe who come 
there, particularly all paflengers, to contribute a 
dollar or two, towards improving their navigation, 
which they carry on with the African continent; 
and by way of perfuafive example, produce feveral 
lifts of perfons who have fubfcribed to that pur- 
pole ; lo that they fometimes colledt thirty or forty 
dollars a fhip, from thofe who touch there : and 
when the captains leave the place, they generally 
make it a point for them to fign, and leave with 
them a certificate of good ufage. 


The 
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'. Tnfc but! ef the lower fort of people, are built 
fomething after-the nature of our barns : the fides 
are a fort of -reeds tied together, and plaiftered 
Over with a mixture of clay and cow-dung; the 
roofs thatched with a kind of matting of coconut 
leaves. He is efteemed a man of rank who has a 
houfe of (tone and mud. 

.They fubfift chiefly on vegetables and milk, 
which they have, here in great plenty andperfec- 
'tion. In head of oi) and vinegar to their fallads, 
that are of the lettice kind, they ufe a kind of li¬ 
quid, fomewhat like our treacle i being a prepa¬ 
ration of the juice, yielded on incifion from the 
•coconut-tree, before it is thickened into the con^ 
fiftence of Iagree, which is a kind of coarfe fugar 
they make'from it. 

Those of quality are to be diflinguilhed by the 
•nails of -tlteir -fingers and toes, which theyfuffer-to 
-^row to an immoderate lengthbeing tinged with 
the alhenna, a yellowifh red, furniihed them by a. 
•certainfhrub that.grows in the-marfhy places of the 
'ifland; a practice ufed all over Arabia, and in 
moft places of the Turkifh dominions. They 
ulually carry large knives, or poniard?, ftuck in a 
fafh they wear round their waifts; fbme of which 
have filver or agate handles; but commonly 
wrought wooden ones. They are moft of them 
tall of ftature, flrong, and well proportioned; 
have dong black hair, piercing eyes, lips fome¬ 
what inclining to be thick, and are in general of 
U color between olive and black. Their women 
are father more clumfijy made. 

The common-people have no cloathing but ,a 
piece of coarfe wrapper, which goes round their 
loins, and often barely covers their fexual parts; 
vtith a flcwll cap, of any fort of fluff. Thofe of 
9 fuperior rank have a kind of wide-fleeved fhirt, 
y^|j^h hangs down PYCf a pair of long drawers. 
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and a waifrcoat made thick or.lighp, according to 
the feafon: biit few wear turbands, Unlefs fuch as 
are of great diftindion. 

The womeh ate more curious in their apparel, 
wearing a ihbrtjackfet and petticoat, with a kind 
of Jodie 1 gbWn, and & veil to cover their faces. 
Thdr briiik and wrifts they ufually adorn with a 
bumber of bracelets, rhade of glafs, iron, copper, 
'pewter, and filver, according to their refpe&ike 
ranks' or'CircumftancCs. " The fmall Of their legs, 
their fingers' and toCs, are likewife decked with 
chains' and rings'. 'Their ears are ftuck full of 
. mock jewels, and ornaments of metal, informkh 
that the lobes of then* especially' are greatly dilated 
apd weighed down. Which they are from their 
infancy taught to ConfidCr as a beauty. 

They fuffer thelf'Children from their birth, 
males and females', lo go ftark naked, until from 
five to ieveji or eight ^ears old i a cuftom they 
have in coftimOn vftth the Orientals, who are not 
fd fnuch governed in it by the heat of the climate, 
Or neceffity, asby phyfical reafons. They imagine 
that infants are cprdtitutiOftally more apt to be 
hurt' by heat than told •, and that the .free accefs bf 
the air to all parts of their bodies, is even nutri- 
ous, and more favorable to their principles of 
growth, than if they WCre fWeltered up withSwath¬ 
ing clouts; which, they think, rob them of a bar- 
dinefs conducive to their health ; and, in fafe of 
any difpofition to deformity, obftruA the free 
courfe of nature, always working for the belt, arid 
tending to dear itfelf of any imperfections. That 
alfo, by this method, thofe little creatures are pre¬ 
served from the irkfome galling and chafing of 
cloaths, fo often breeding their complaints and 
cryings; which, if not carefully attended to, termi¬ 
nate through their {training into ruptures, and 
at leaft require abforbent powders to imbibe the 
C 4 - ; • acrid 
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acrid fweat,to which they are then fubjeft. Howr 
far they may 'be in the' right, I do not prefume to 
determine, againft the European cuftom, probably 
top prevalent and eftablifhed to admit of a change ; 
yet this is certain, that it is rare to fee, I will 
not only fay, a deformed perfon, among them, 
but even one who is not admirably proportioned : 
and 1 have reafon to think ruptures almoft un¬ 
known to them, which are fo common in Europe : 
fome of them are, it is true, when young troubled 
with the navel-rupture; but this they foon re¬ 
cover, and is without bad confequences. 

Their language' is a corrupt Arabic, mixed 
with the Zanguebar-tongue of the oppofite part of 
the continent, from whence it is probable the 
Cpmro iflands were originally peopled. But the 
whiter fort of them, who are generally of the beft 
rapk, or at leaft the moft efteemed among them, 
partly derive their color from the Arab mixture, 
and partly from their communication with the 
' Europeans, which was formerly much more com¬ 
mon than at prefent. They have adopted the 
jealoufy oflthe Arabs, together with their manners 
and religion ; though theirs is as yet no more than 
agrofs Mahometifm, adulterated with the remains 
of their antient fuperftition, efpecially among the 
Jower fort. 

I could not learn that the Portugueze, or any 
of the Romifh priefts, had ever made any great 
efforts to introduce the Chriftian religion ; pro¬ 
bably from a fenfe that there was little or no mo¬ 
ney flirring here, which is ufually their primum 
mobile: however, they affeft religion for their 
pretext, as they are very indifferent about being 
,paftors to fheep that have not a golden fleece; 

to fay the truth, they generally take fpecial 
.Itfre, wherever they go, in quality of meflengers 
of the glad tidings of the gofpel, to be, like other 
mercenary 
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mercenary meflengers, well paid for their trouble ; 
as will be more amply {hewn, in the account I re- 
ferve to give'in its place of that fort of chriftianity, 
they make fuch a boaft of having propagated in 
India, with fo little foundation for any plea of 
merit in it. 

Their manners ftill retain a great deal of the 
fimplicity of uncultivated nature. The mildnefs 
of the climate renders them indolent, and prone to 
venery. They often make ufe of the liberty grant¬ 
ed them by their law of divorcing their wives, up¬ 
on flight pretexts, for the fake of novelty ; though 
they have generally two or three of them, and are 
confined to no number of concubines they can 
maintain. They are forward enough to beg any 
thing they like ; but not thieviftily inclined. They 
treat the Englifh in particular, very cordially and 
fraternally; not purely from a principle of interefl: 
and convenience, which however has doubtlefs 
fome influence; but alfo of gratitude, for the ef¬ 
fectual afiiftance they formerly received from them 
in their wars with the Mohilians. Being moreover 
allured, by a frequent intercourfe, that they have 
np defign of invading their country, or liberty, 
of which they retain a ftrong jealoufy againfl: other 
European nations, and of the Portugueze efpeci- 
ally ; to whofe ufurpations of the fea coaft on the 
continent they are no ftrangers; againfl: which 
they chiefly, and with great reafon, rely on the 
inacceflibility of their mountains, of which nature 
has formed for them an impenetrable barrier, and 
defence of the interior country. 

• All their woods, as I have before obferved, 
are clear of any wild beads of prey ; nor are they 
infefted with any venomous animals. They have 
a great number of monkies of different kinds and 
fizes i and a bead about the bignefs of a com¬ 
mon one, with a head greatly refembling that of 
a fox, 
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a jfah yijth a lively piercing eye. Its coat is of a 
ysjooUy ftjwa* apoft commbnly of a tnoufe-color'-, 
arid its t?U» of about three Feet in length, is varie- 
ffit fd wjth circles of black, within a^i inch of one 
another, from the fetting-on to the top. The na¬ 
tives call ^ a Mocawk, and when taken young it 
foon gr<jws very tame. They alfo abound with 
fquirrels, which are generally large and fhy, but 
neither y/ell-fhaped nor agreeably colored. Their 
oxen, of which ,they Jhave great numbers, are of a 
middling hze; and, lilce thole in the Eail Indies, 
are r^n^rk^ble for their Difference from ours, in 
having £ farge flefhy excrefcence between their 
j>eck an4 back, which are called the hump, and 
when,We|? t i !ni J^fe.for.fqme time, are generally 
preferred cither ,jo tongue, or udder, tailing like 
firm marrow : nothing too can be imagined fweeter 
than'theit What fowls we purchafed were 

alfo extremely good and fat : however, while we 
terpained.there, I had no opportunity of tailing 
their ganf e » pf which they are faid to have great 
and excellent variety : but the natives are bad 
fportfmeii* Oither with net dr gun. 

Thb # a alfo furniflies them with fifh of diffe¬ 
rent forts^ and in great abundance, which they are 
very expe rt at catching. They have one particu¬ 
lar fpecie$> which is called the parrot-fifh, beauti¬ 
fied with the livelieft colors that can be imagined ; 
is about three foot and a half in length, thick in 
proportion* and reckoned delicious eating. They 
have alfo fome flat fifh, that a good deal refembjle 
the turbot > likewife thornbacks, mullets, and feve- 
tal other forts, of which I could not learn the names. 

' Besides many fruits they have in common with* 
thej Indies* which it would be tirefome, and out of 
place to enucnerate, tliere is one remarkable fort 
of fweet pranges, of a (mail fize, not exceeding 
thar of a common plumb or apricot; but replete 
* . ’ ' with 
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with a juice, far more dclicioufly flavored than the 
larger fort* fuch as are generally imported in Eng¬ 
land from Portugal, under the name of China- 
oranges. Dqubtlefs too, their being gathered ripe, 
and Irelh from the tree, is an advantage to their 
tafte; and they may fafely be eat in great numbers. 

Upon the whole then, it is not eafy to conceive 
a place more perfedtly fuited for refrelhment, after 
a-tedious paffage at lea, than the ifland of Jo¬ 
hanna ; there lying no objection to it, that I could 
learn, except the want of proper lodgment afliore, 
-whidh might be eafily provided for j and its dif- 
tance, which would be more convenient, if it was 
To much beyond midway from England, that it 
makes the interval from land to land, rather ,too 
Jong for the prefervation of health, efpecially a- 
mong the common-failors, not fo preventively 
provided wUh neceffafies agajnft the ravages of the 
lejwvy, as the officers and paflengers. To fay th.e 
•truth, conftdering how precious the lives of men 
pught-to be held, the precautions in their favor, 
.great as they are already, on board the Europe 
fhips, are not fo fufficient, but they might receive 
fome;beneficial addition, .in which both humanity, 
and the Safety of the wpyage itfelf, might find an 
account. 

'Saturday, the 4th of Auguft, early in the 
morning, we unmoored the Ihip ; and on receiv¬ 
ing nineteen head of <cattle on board, hoifted 
in the long-boat: in the afternoon weighed an¬ 
chor, with a light breeze from off the Ihore, and 
made-the belt, of our route for our next poll of de¬ 
stination, Bombay; where, without any material 
occurrence in the paflage, we arrived on Tuefday 
the 28th of the fame month, and came to an an¬ 
chor in the road, faluting the fort, as cuftomary, 
with'*ine guns, which was returned with the dif¬ 
ference of t.wo lefs in number. < 

BOOK 
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BOOK II. 

Of Bombay.- 


C H A P. I. 

Author waits on the governor. Situation and lati¬ 
tude of the ijland. Advice for preferving health. 
Former mhealthinefs of the ijland , and its prefent 
melioration in that point accounted for. Diftem- 
ptrs. Seafons. 

RRIVING # Bombay, I went alhore in 
the evening,'about fix o’clock, where, with 
theother gentlemen entertained in the fame fer- 
vice, we waited on Mr. Wake, then governor, 
with our refpe&s ; Who received us with great af¬ 
fability and politenefs, inviting us to flipper with 
him; and in the interval, we retired to find out 
filch gentlemen, belonging to the place, for whom 
we had letters. 

It was my good fortune to be recommended, 
by a director in London, to a gentleman who was 
nephew to the governor, and at that time refided 
in the faftory. He faved me the trouble of en¬ 
quiring after him, by fending a fervant to bring 
me to his apartment; and who afterwards, in ho¬ 
nor of my recommendation, did me all the goo# 
offices, fo welcome and fo necefiary to ftrangers, 
efpecially on their fir ft arrival in a place new to 
them, and where they mull conlequently want ad¬ 
vice and directions. I mention this, not only by 
way of gratitude, but as a juft caution for all who 

may 
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may be in the fame,cafe, of going abroad to fuch 
places to get provided with effectual recommenda¬ 
tions ; for it too often happens, that many reft fa- 
tisfied with either improper ones, or with fuch, as 
being mere matter of form, are treated fo by thofe 
to whom they are addreffed. 

I was then foon put into a regular way of life, 
and had no other inconveniencies or complaints, 
but what one is ufually expofed to, in the change, 
of a native climate for a foreign one. And here, 
though this place is pretty well known by a num¬ 
ber of deferiptions of its origin, fituation, climate, 
&c. it might be deemed an imperfection in my 
plan, were I not to mention, at leaft fummarily, 
thofe particulars: as the reference to other books 
or accounts, would break the connection and or¬ 
der, required for the readers ideas, which muft be 
the clearer, for the whole being prefented to him 
at one view. 

Bombay is an ifland, in the latitude of eigh¬ 
teen degrees, forty-one minutes of north latitude, 
pear the coaft of Deckan, the high mountains of 
which are full in view, at a. trifling diftance; and 
is fo fituate, as, together with the winding of o- 
ther iflands along that continent, to form one of 
the molt commodious bays perhaps in the world j 
from which diftinCtion it received the denomina¬ 
tion of. Bombay, by corruption from the Portu- 
guefe Buon-bahia, though now ufually written by 
them Bombaim. Certain it is, that the harbor is 
fpacious enough to contain any number of Ihips ; 
h^s excellent anchoring-ground j and b,y its circu¬ 
lar pofition, can afford them a land-locked Ihelter 
againft any winds, to which the mouth of it is ex¬ 
pofed. It is alfo admirably fituated for a center of 
dominion and commerce, with refpeCt to the Ma¬ 
labar coaft, the Gulf of Perfia, the Red-Sea, and 
the vyhole trade of that fide of the gfeat Indian 
Peninfula, 
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Peninfula, and northern parts adjoining to it; to 
the government of which prefidency they are vey 
properly fubordinated. 

Considering too that this ifland is fituated 
within the tropics, the climate of if is far from in¬ 
tolerable on account of its heat, in any time of the 
year; though never fufceptible of any degree of 
cold beyond what muft be rather agreeable to an 
European conllitution. In the very hotteft feafon, 
which immediately precedes the periodical return 
of the rains, the refrefhment of the alternate land • 
and fea-breezes is hardly ever wanting, the calms V 
being generally of a very ihort duration % fo that 
perhaps, in the year, there may be a few days of 
an extraordinary fultry heat, and even thofe may 
be made fupportable, by avoiding any violent ex- 
ercife, by keeping efpecially Out of the malignant 
unmitigated glare and aftion of the fun, find by a 
light unoppreflive dyet. Great care too fhould be 
taken of not expofing one felf to the dangerous ef-* / 
feft of the night-dews, and of the too quick Iran- 
litlon from a Hate of open pores, to their perfpi- 
ration being fhut up •, which is fo ofren the cafe df 
thofe, who, from an impatience of heat, venture 
to fleep from under cover, in the raw ait of the 
night, pleafantly indeed, but pernicioufly cooled 
by the abfence of the fun : a circumftance yet more ; 
fatal, to foch as have befides been heated by any ; 
intemperance in eating and drinking. 

Bombay, in faft, had long borne an infamous 
character for unhealthfulnefs. It was Commonly i 
called the burying-ground of the Englifh j bat * 
this was only until an experience, bought at tjhe ^ 
expence of a number of lives, had rendered the J 
caufes of luch a mortality more known, and con- f 
lequervtly more guarded againft. Among others, | 
the principal ones doubtlefs were: j 

. ; - First, | 
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First, the nature of the climate, and the pre¬ 
cautions and management required by it, not being 
fo fufficiently known, as they nOw are ; If that 
knowledge was but prevalent enough, with many, 
for them to faerifice their pleafures of intemperance, 
or the momentary relief from a prefent irkfome- 
nefs of hear, to the prefervation of their healths. 

Formerly too, there obtained a practice ef* 
teemed very pernicious to the health of the inha¬ 
bitants, employing a manure for the: coconut-trees, 
that grow in abundance: on the ifland, confiding of 
the finallfry offiih,and called by the country-name 
Buckftiaw; which was undoubtedly of great fer- 
vice, both to augment, and meliorate their pro¬ 
duce : but through its quantity being fuperficially 
laid in trenches roiihd the root, and confequently 
jthe eafier to be exhaled, diffufed, as it putrifiea, 
a very unwholfome vapor. There are fome, how¬ 
ever, who deny this, and infill on the ill confe- 
quences of this manure to be purely imaginary, or 
at lead greatly exaggerated ; giving for reafon, 
tl)at the inhabitants themfelves were never fenfible 
Sot any hoxious quality in that method; and that 
if the ifland is now lefs unhealthy, the change mufe 
be fought for in other caufes. But ad are agreed, 
that the habitations in the woods, or coconut- 
groves, ire unwholefbrrie, from the air wanting » 
free current through them; and from the trees 
themfelves, diffufing a kind of vaporous moiftyre, 
unfavorable to the lungs, a complaint common to 
all clofe-wooded countries; 

, There has alfo been another reafon .affigned, 
fi)r the ifland having grown healthier, from the 
feffehihg of the waters, by a breach of the fea be¬ 
ing banked off; which however does not feem to 
me a fatisfaftory one. There is Hill fubfifting a 
great body of fait water on the infide of the breach, 
the communication of which with the fea, being 
left 
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lefs free than before the breach was built, muft 
be in proportion more apt to ftagnate, and breed 
noxious vapors ; fo % that this alteration by the 
breach cannot enter for much, if any thing, into 
the propofed folution, which may perhaps be bet¬ 
ter reduced into the before-mentioned one of the 
different diet, and manner of living of the Euro¬ 
peans : not however withput taking into account, 
the place being provided with more fkilful phy- 
ficians than formerly, when there was lefs nice- 
nefs in the choice of them. Surgeons, and fur- 
geons-mates of fhips, and thofe none of the ex- 
perteft, ufed to be admitted almoft without any, 
or but a fuperficial examination: though in fo ten¬ 
der a point, as that of the life of fubje&s, always 
precious, and furely more fo, where they are fo 
difficult to recruit. The fame negligence was alfo 
obferved with refpeft to the gallies, and other 
armed veffels of the company in thofe parts: and 
to fay the truth, the pay was too flender to invite 
into fuch fervice any capable perfons. Here 1 can¬ 
not omit inferring, though digreffively, one al¬ 
liance of a wanton difregard to that material point, 
of the truth of which I have been credibly allured. 
Mr. Phipps, one of the former governors, on exa¬ 
mining the marine, eftablifhment of Bombay, 
wherein he propofed making retrenchments, by 
way of currying favor with his matters at home, 
which is often done, by the falfeft, and moft ruin- 
'ous oeconomy, obferved the furgeons pay, rated 
at 42 rupees per month, which, at the ufual way 
of reckoning of a rupee for half-a-crown, was juft 
five guineas. “ What, fays he, there muft be 
fome miftake, the figures are tranfpofed, it mtfft 
“ be 24 inftead of 42 and for the fake of this, 
in every fenfe a barbarous joke, he, with a dafh 
of his pen, curtailed the pay accordingly : but 
furely 
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fufely this was rather cutting into the quick, than 
paring off excrefcences. 

Whatever may Jbe the reafon, the point is cet- 
tain, that the climate is no longer fo fatal to the 
Englifh inhabitants as it ufed to be, and incom¬ 
parably more healthy than many other of our fet- 
tlements in India. 

Th£ moft common diforders are fevers, to which 
mufcular ftrong men are more fubjedt than thofe 
of laxer fibres ■, and bloody fluxes, but the laft make 
much lefs ravage than they ufed to do, where they 
^ fixed, from the fuperior method of treating them. 

I New-comers too efpecially are liable to fomecuta- 
. neous eruptions, fuch as the prickly heat, which 
is rather reckoned beneficial than otherwife; and 
a fort of tetters, called ring-worms, from their 
circular form, about the fize of a (hilling, which 
however foon fubmit to a gentle phyficking, of 
even to fome flight outward application. 

\ The Barbeers, a violent diforder that generally, 
ended in rendering all the limbs paralytic ; and the 
mordechin, which is a fit of violent vomiting and 
purging, that often proved fatal, are diftempers 
hardly now known on the ifland. 

In fhort, this place, the name of which ufed to 
carry terror with it, in refpedt to its onhealthinefs, 
is now no longer to be dreaded on that account} 
provided any common meafure of temperance be 
obferved, without which the tenure of health, in 
any climate, muft be hazardous. 

The feafons however can at moft be divided in¬ 
to three ; the cool, hot, and rainy: or indeed pro¬ 
perly enough into the dry wreather, which lafts' 
eight months in the year ; and into the wet, which 
continues about four months raining, but with 
fhort intermiflions. The fetting in of the rains, 
is commonly ufhered in by a violent thunder-ftorm, 
generally called the Eiephanta, a name which 

You I. D it 
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it probably receives in the Afiatic ftyle, from the 
comparifon of its force to that of the elephant. 
Yet this is a pleafing prelude to the refrelhment 
that follows, from the rains moderating that ex- 
cfcffive heat, which is then at its height, and na¬ 
turally brings on, with the fun that raifes the va¬ 
pors, the relief from its intenfe ardor. They be¬ 
gin about the 28th of May, and break up about 
the beginning of September, after which there is 
never any, unlefs, and that but rarely, a ftiort 
tranfient fhower. This rainy feafon, though ex¬ 
tremely hot, in any dry intervals, when the fun 
fliines out for a few hours, js counted the plea- 
fanteft: yet the end" of it, and fome days after, 
are not reckoned but the ficklieft time of the whole 
year, from the abundance of exhalations forming a 
^ind of faint, vaporous bath, from which thofe'who 
Hxjlge in apartments the higheft from the ground 
are proportionably lefs in danger, the atmofphere 
growing gradually clearer upwards. 

. JpuRjNO this feafon the country-trading veflels 
are laid up, efpecially thofe belonging to thejblack- 
merchants, with whom it is a kind of fuperftition 
not to fend any to fea, until after a feftival on the 
breaking up of the rains ; the ceremony of which 
conlifts chiefly in throwing, by way of oblation, a 
confecrated coconut into the fea, gilt and orna¬ 
mented. Then and not till then they look on the 
f?a as open and navigable until the next returning 
rains. How this folemn anniverfary foolery came 
to be eftablilhed, I never could learn from, any of 
the natives ; it being probably one of their many 
traditional cuftoms, the original of which is loft 4* 
the remotenefs of their antiquity. 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. II. 

Of the government of Bombay : its charter. Of the 
military and marine forces: militia. The piratory 
<?n tha,t ceaft: meafures to oppofe it. Mildnefs 
arid tolerancy of the English government. 


( 


E government- of this iflarid is entirely! 

' Englifh, fubordinate ?o the court of direc¬ 
tors bf the united companies of merchants of Eng¬ 
land trading to the Eaft-Indies, who appoint, by 
Commjffion, a, prefidentjJowhom they join a coun¬ 
cil bonding of nine perfbn$ *, the whole number of 
which are rarely, or rather never on the fpot, be¬ 
ing employed as chiefs of the feveral fa&ories fub- 
ordinate to thatprefideocy, Thqfe of the council as 
are at Bothbay ‘sre appointed to the ports of the 
greatefttruft, inch as accountant, warehoufe-keeper, 
land-paymafter, miririe : p^ytTiafter, and other of¬ 
fices fbr.’tfanfading the company’s affairs. They 


aregerierally fqch as have rifen by degrees from 
ffre Ration bf writers, and. take place, qnlefs other- 
wife .ordered from hpjpe, according tp the fenio- 
rity of the iervice. 

The. preljdent then, and futh members of the 
council! as are on the fpot, being convened by his 
otdef, figrtified to them hy the fecretary, conftitute, 
a regular council, in which all matters are decided, 
by majority of votesthough the influence of the 
prefident is generally fo great, that few or no 
points are carried but according to his will, and 
dilates, for fhould any of the council oppofe 
rfltp, he has it fo much in his power to make their 


fituation uneafy to them, that they muft quit the 
fervice, * n d repair home, where, unlefs the occa- 
fion of difcontent is very flagrant indeed, they 
rarely meet with much countenance or redrefs* 
D 2 the 
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the company thinking it rather more political ta 
wink at the faults of. a governor, where they are 
luch as not to be too hurtful to their fervice, than 
to expofe their affairs to the hazard of worfe in- 
con,veniehcies, from the diflenfions of any number 
of abfolutely co-ordinates. And to fay the truth, 
this weight a top, though liable from human in¬ 
firmity to be, fometimes oppreflive, lerves to keep, 
the under part's fieady and fixt in their place: be- 
fides, it is eafier to make one perfon accountable 
for the adminiftration 6f things than a number j 
and fince the prefident is he oh whorn the company \ 
chiefly relies, it feems butafonable that he fhould 1 
have the greateft fhare Of power. . , 

As to the matters of a judicial nature, they 
were in the year 1727 fettled by a royal charter, 
feff>e< 5 tively obtained for the-three chief prefi- 
dertcics of the company in India : to wit, Bombay > 
Fort St. George, or Madrafs, on the coaft of Co¬ 
romandel ; and Calcutta in Bengal. How this /' 
charter was received or managed in the two laft 
places, I have had no diftind account: but as to 
Bombay am better informed. 

At thetitae this charter was procured for thefe 
fettlements, it was.generally believed to have been 
follicited by Mr. Harrifon,'once a governor of In¬ 
dia, but at that time a diredor of the Eaft-Iridia 
company : who, in fad, meant it as a temporary 
expedient for preferving and extending his influ¬ 
ence over the diredion by this proof of his favor 
at court; though the plaufible pretext alledged Was 
the better adrtntriiftration of juftice in thofe colonies. 
That fuch however could not be the true intentiotj, 
muft appear clearly from' the negled of all the ’ 
proper and competent means for eftablilhing it, 
efpecially with reference to Boplbay ; and indeed as 
to the two others, I never heard that there was any 
more care taken of them. The charter then ap¬ 
pointing 
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pointing the judges of Oyer and Terminer, the 
mayor’s court, and the court of appeals, this laft 
to confift of purely the prefident and council, was 
only attended with a manufcripc book of inftruc- 
tions •, which, granting it was framed by the ableft 
lawyers in the kingdom, could be but a very im r 
perfeft guidance to the gentlemen nominated to 
the feveral judicial offices neceffary to the execu¬ 
tion thereof. Thefe gentlemen being, generally 
fpeaking, fuch as came very young out of their 
country, bred up entirely in a mercantile way, and 
utterly unacquainted with the laws of England, 
# were in courfe liable to make great miftakes, efpe- 
. dally in cafes of capital importance : and however 
their natural good fenfe and well-meaning might 
make a fhift in purely commercial cafes to decide 
with tolerable equity, they could not but be great¬ 
ly at a lofs in thofe of a mixed nature, or where 
it was neceffary to pay a regard to the particular 
\ laws of England. No perfon had been fent out 
with capacity or knowledge enough to put this 
new method of procedure into a proper C9utfe, 
and to afcertain the limits of the feveral jurifdic- 
tions : fo that the charter was left in a manner to 
execute itfelf. But this infufficiency of judgment 
was not even the worft of its confequences : for fe¬ 
veral of the company’s fervants, named efpecially 
to fill the offices of mayor and aldermen of the 
mayor’s court, even though their jurifdi&ion was 
fubordinate to the court of appeals, affumed to 
themfelves fuch an authority and independence, as 
made the governor and council jealous of theirs 
bging lefiened, or at leaf! checked by it. This 
bred fuch feuds and diffenfions, that feveral of the 
members of the mayor’s court conceiving them? 
felves aggrieved, quitted the fervice, and repaired 
home to the company with their complaints. All 
which might have been in a great meafure pre- 
D 3 vented. 
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vented, if proper perfons had been appointed, and 
fent out by the company, to give thefe new powers 
their due digeftion and form. Whereas, as it 
was, the want of knowledge, the inexperience and 
aim at independence in the appointed members of 
the Several courts, rendered this acceifion of au¬ 
thority a dangerous tool, in the hands of perfons fo 
difqualified for the exercife of it: fo that it is fcarcb 
a doubt, but the charter had been better not ob¬ 
tained, than no better a provifion have been made 
for its adminiftraticn aha maintenance. The neg-v 
left of fuch necefiary precautions, are evidently j 
fitter to give a fanftion to unavoidable errors, and 
breed difientions, than to promote a regular di- ' 
ftribution of juftice: for any fuch difpOfition, 
which could only be made by fending out perfons 
competently learned in the law, and vefted with a 
fufficient authority, would not only have been at¬ 
tended with a great expence, but might have too r 
much interfered with the plan of government in- ' 
{litiited. by the company at home, and have broke 
that unity of direftion, To necefiary to the due fub- 
ordination of their fervants. 

As to the military and marine force. It is conG- 
dered as mote immediately under the direftion of 
the prefident, who is erijided general and com¬ 
mander in chief; though nothing material is fup- 
pofed to be ordered concerning either without tne 
Concurrence of the council. ’ 

With refpeft to the military, the common men 
are chiefly fuch as the company fends out in their 
fhips, or deferters from the feveral nations fettled in - 
India, Dutch, French, and Portuguefe, which laft Sre 
Commonly known by the name of Reynols (Regrti- 
colae) *, and laftlv, Topazzes, moftly black, or of 
a mixed breed from the Portuguefe, to whom, 
aftd indeed to all the Roman-catholics in the mili- 
tafy fervice, there is not the leaft objeftion made, 

or 
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or moleftation given on account of their religion, 
of which they have the freeft exercife imaginable ; 
nor is the leaft expediency of changing it even 
mentioned to them 5 whereby they are 16 eafy on 
that head, that they might fafely be trufted in any 
war againft thofe of their own religion, fuch as the 
French, or even againltthe Portuguese themfelves. 
At leaft I never heard of any complaint relating 
thereto. 

These are formed into companies under Eng- 
lifh officers, fo as to compofe the prefidiary force 
**©f the ifland j and are befides occafionally draught¬ 
ed off in detachments or parties fent upon com¬ 
mand, either in the land-fervice, or in re-infbrce- 
ment of the fubordinate fettlements, or on board 
the armed veflels, which conftitute the companies 
marine in thole parts. 

In the military may alfo be included many re¬ 
gularly formed companies of the natives. Thefe 
foldiers are called fepoys, who have their proper 
officers with the titles in the country-language* all 
however under the orders of the Englilh. They 
ufe mufkets, at which they are indifferently ex¬ 
pert ; but they are chiefly armed in the country- 
manner, with fword and target, and wear the In¬ 
dian. drefs, the turbant, cabay or veil, and long 
drawers. Their pay is but fmall, comparatively to 
the Europeans ; and yet they are on many occa- 
fions very ferviceable from their inurement to the 
climate, and diet of the country i and are rarely 
known to milbehave or give way, if they are well- 
led, and encouraged by the example of the Eu¬ 
ropeans, with whom they are joined. Generally 
"peaking too they are very faithful to the matters 
who pay them, or to ufe the expreffion familiar to 
the natives, to thofe, whofe fait they eat. 

There is alfo on the ifland kept up a fort of 
militia, compofed of the land-tillers* and banda- 
D 4 rees. 
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-rees, whofe living depends chiefly on the cultiva- 
don of the coconut-trees ; who, though not regu¬ 
larly difciplined, would be of good fervice, efpe- 
cially in any laborious part of military duty, and 
would affift in the defence of the ifland, againft 
any foreign invafion, for the fake of their families 
there fettled and from attachment to the EnglilK 
government, themildnefs and juftice of which is the 
more fenfible to them from the companion obvi¬ 
ous to make of it, to the oppreffion of the neigh¬ 
boring governments. 

Besides the neceffary charge of a prefldiarjT 
•force, for the defence of the ifland, the company I 
-has been obliged for a number of years to keep up , 
a military marine, for the prcte&ion of trade upon 
the coaft, the whole length of which has, for time 
immemorial, been infefted with pirates, and bears 
fome refemblance to that part of the African coaft, 
which has fo long been infamous for this prac¬ 
tice. Certain it is, that but for the conftant check f 
they were kept in by the Englifh naval force in 
thofe parts, thofe feas would have lwarmed with 
piratical veflels, and no trading one, unfufliciently 
armed, could have efcaped them. 

The coaft to the northward of Bombay and Su¬ 
rat, was chiefly the harbor of a neft of pirates, 
called Sanganians, who feldom extended their 
Cruize far beyond the latitude of their ports, and 
were efpecialiy. troublefome to the trading veflels 
bound in or out of the Gulf of Perfia ; but they 
rarely attacked any fhip of ftrjength ; their cruizers 
being of no fize, nor carrying any artillery equal to 
' fuch an attempt, Their objeft too was chiefly 
plunder, without makingflaves of thofe they found 
on captured veflels; a rule which however they 
fometimes broke thorough, where there was any 
ppnQderable ranfom to b? hoped. 

Qsj 
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On the oppofite coaft, which forms the end of 
the Perfian Gulf, were feated the Mufkat-Arabs, 
whofe firft putting forth lhips for cruizing was 
purely out of revenge againft the Portuguefe, 
whom they endeavored to harrafs by all means, 
and even proceeded fo far, as to make defcents on 
their fettlements bordering upon Surat, where they 
committed all fort of devastations. But having 
once got a relilh of pillaging fuch enemies at fea, 
they began to extend their attacks indifcriminately 
on other nations, and among them on the Englifh, 
^from whom however, after receiving various de- 
» feats, they were induced to abftain in future, and 
. little by little taking a commercial bent, they have 
much remitted of that piratical turn, and keep 
vefiels of force rather upon the defenfive, than for 
.* any other purpofe, and therewith held the power 
of the famous Shah-Nadir in defiance, who had 
^ the reduction of them much at heart. 

Formerly too the Malabar coaft, which though 
it gives its name to the fea-fhore as high as Surat, 
properly begins at Mount-Dilly, was alfo noted 
for the pirates that it bred, who greatly, difturbed 
the navigation of the Indian feas. Thefe were 
long ago quieted by the Portuguefe armaments; 
and fince, having been not only overpowered by 
the Englilh, but difcountenanced by the country- 
governments, who ufed to give them harbor and 
protection, are now dwindled to nothing. 

To the northward of Goa, there were feve- „ 
ral petty chiefs, who carried on this piratical 
courfe; but at length came to an amicable corre¬ 
spondence with the Englith, from their dread and 
jealoufy of the fuperior and growing power of An- 
gria, their common enemy, though from different 
reafons. 

It was then principally on account of Angria, 
whofe dominions ftretched from the mouth of 
Bombay 
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Bombay harbor, down a great length of coaft with¬ 
out a material interruption, that the company was, 
in its own defence, obliged to keep on foot a very 
expenfive maritime force. This force confifted 
chiefly of gallies built here in England, on the 
mod beautiful models that can be imagined, carry¬ 
ing about eighteen or twenty guns, and provided 
with oars, which were of fpecial fervice in a calm. 
They had alfo a few grabs, being vefiels of much 
the fame burthen, but built in the country, on the 
model of Angria’s grabs, with prows, which feem 
beft calculated for carrying chace-guns. The" 
fcheme of thofe people’s gunnery being chiefly to , 
get into the wake of their enemy, and rake him , 
fore- and-afc •, a kind of quarter-mafter conducing 
the vefiel till he brings the mafts of his chace into 
one, at the inftant of which he gives the word for 
firing, and commonly does the greateft execution 
in the rigging, after which they have the eafier 
market of the vefiel thus difabled. Otherwife, 
they are too (lightly built to lay along-fide of any 
fhip of the leaft weight of metal. Their great 
ftrets lies on thofe prow-guns, which they ma¬ 
nage to fpecial advantage in a calm, having arm¬ 
ed boats to tow them a-ftern of the vefiel they 
attack, and which for want of wind cannot avoid 
them. Of thefe armed boats called Gallevats, the 
company maintains alfo a competent number, for 
the fervice of their marine; being not only of ufe 
to Oppofe them to the enemy, but for purfuit, or , 
expeditions in (hoal-water. For further ftrength- 
ening too of the naval force in thofe parts, the 
company occafionally ftations at Bombay fome 
' larger built (hips from Europe j which, for thefr 
fuperior weight of metal, and greater difficulty 
of boarding, efpecially in deep water, with any 
thing of a commanding gale, have nothing to fear 
from 
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from thofe flight veflels ; though, in a calm, they 
might gall and plague them fufficiently. 

All thefe veflels that formed the military ma¬ 
rine of Bombay were chiefly manned with Englifh, 
or with European deferters from other nations; 
and according to the exigency reinforced with de¬ 
tachments of foldiers from the land-forces, to ferve 
in the nature of marines. Thefe veflels were 
to guard the navigation of thofe Teas, and convoy 
the trade employed on collateral fervices; fuch as 
^protecting the intereft of the company, or vindi¬ 
cating its honor, where requifite within the bounds 
of that prefidency*s department •, as in the Red 
Sea, Gulf of Perfia, the Bar of Surat, &c. 

But whatever care could be taken of employing 
thefe cruisers to fafety and advantage, it could 
fcarce happen otherwife, but that Angria, always 
alert, and who knew too well the inferiority of his 
ftrength, to attack them without great odds on his 
fide, fhould now and then over-match them fo 
with numbers, as to get the better; but as more 
will be faid of him hereafter, I fhall drop him here. 

Towards defraying the charges of this marine, 
the company required of all the trading veflels, 
thofe of the other European nations excepted, 
to take the pafies of the Bombay-government, 
for which they paid fo fmall a confideration, that 
I never heard the leaft murmuring; the mer¬ 
chants being duly fenfible not only of the benefit 
their trade received from the Englifh prote&iorH 
but that this contribution was far fhort of the coft 
of it. 

* Nothing however has more contributed to the 
population of this ifland, than the mildnefs of the 
government and the toleration of all religions; there 
not being fuffered the leaft violence or injury to be 
offered, either to the natives or Europeans on that 
account. The Roman-catholic churches, the 
Moorifh 
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Moorifh mofchs, the Gentoo pagodas, the worship 
of the Parfees, are all equally unmolefted and to- ^ 
lerated. They have the free exercife of all their 
rites and religious ceremonies, without either the 
Englifli interfering, or their clafhing with one an¬ 
other. This toleration alfo makes a contraft very 
favorable for our nation, to the rigors of the in- 
quifition, which take place in the neighboring 
territories of the Portuguefe, whofe having render¬ 
ed themfelves odidus on that account, was not «3ne 
of theleaft reafons that facilitated their beingdriv'en 
out of the greateft part of them by the Morattoes^ 
who are all Gentoos. Mr. Bourchier, the prelent , 
governor, has greatly exerted himfelf, on the trOU- , 
bles of the government at Surat, and in the coun¬ 
tries round about, to draw a confluence of their 
inhabitants, merchants, and tradefmen to fettle at 
Bombay, where they experience quite another 
treatment and fecurity than under their own go¬ 
vernments. In truth, this gentleman’s conduct f* 
cannot be too much commended for his incdfant 
endeavors at increafing the population, and im¬ 
proving or inlarging the trade of the ifland ; efpe- 
cially for his care of cultivating peace and friend - 
fhip with thofe dangerous and powerful neighbors 
the Morattoes; who, being now matters of the 
contiguous ifland of Salfett, can at pleafure ftreigh- 
ten the fupplies of the ifland, and interrupt its in¬ 
land communication. But of them more in its 
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C H A P. III. 

Of the fate of landed property on the ifland. Eng¬ 
lish, bow ill ufed by the Portuguese in the cef- 
fion of this ifland. Land-proprietors. Par ell 

the governor's country- houfe. Coconut-oarts : rice- 
fields. Brab-trees ; toddy-birds. Cultivation im¬ 
proved } to what owing. 

I T is to be obferved, that when the ceflion of 
this ifland and harbor was firfl made to the 
Englifli by the Portuguefe, although fo far deficient 
, as it was, againfl: the terms of agreement between 
the two crowns; and that the ifland of Salfett, 
which was manifeftly included in the regalities of 
Bombay, was unjuftly withheld from us, and con- 
fequently greatly leflened the importance of an 
ifland, which mull chiefly depend for its fupport 
v on that of Salfett: the Portuguefe alfo clogged 
the furrender of even this fmall part of what was 
our due, with the condition that the inhabitants, 
late their fubjecls, were to enjoy their poflTeflions 
in the fame manner as before we took pofieffion. 
The ifland was then, and ftill continues, divided 
into three roman-catholic pariflies, or Freguezias, 
as they call them; which are Bombay, Mahim, 
and Salvacam ; the churches of which, are govern¬ 
ed by roman-catholic priefts, of any nation but 
the Portuguefe, againfl: whom the Englifli wifely 
obje&ed, from the danger of their connexion and 1 
too clofe correfpondence with the priefls of their 
own nation, in the neighboring Portuguefe do¬ 
minions, of whom we had repeated reafons to 
be jealous. The bulk then of the land-proprietors 
were roman-catholic Meftizos andCanarins. The 
firfl are a mixed breed of the natives and Portu¬ 
guefe : the other purely aborigines of the country,- 
converted 
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converted to what the Portuguefe call the Faith. 1 
The other land-owners were Moors, Gentoos, and 1 
Parfees ; but thefe laft are of moderner date, hav- J 
iog finee purchafed on the ifland.• However, ta | 
all thefe the article of fecurity to their property has J 
been inviolably kept, and the right of inheritance 
is regulated according to the refpeftive laws and $ 
cuftoms of the feveral denominations of call or re- ■ 
ligion. The land is chiefly employed in coconut- 
groves, or oarts j rice-fields, and onion-grounds, 
which are reckoned of an excellent fort on this i 
ifland, = 

The company have alfo acquired a confiderable 1 1 
landed eftate, either by purchafes, confiscations t j 
fpr crimes, or treafons, and feizures for debt j for 
Which eftate there is a particular officer, under j 
the title of fuper intendant appointed to adminifter. 

There are two very.pleafant gardens belonging, ; 
to the company, cultivated after the European 
manner: the one a little way out of the gates, open? f 
to any of the Englifh gentlemen who like to walk 
there •, the other much larger and finer, at abouo -i 
five miles diftance from the town, at a place calU 
ed Parell, where the governor has a very agreeable 
country-houfe, which was originally a Romifh ? 
chapel belonging to the jefuits, but confifcated a- < 
bout the year 17x9, for fame foul praftices againft 1 
the Englifh intereft. It is now converted into a 1 
pleafant manfion-houfe, and what with the addi- ' 1 
ttonal buildings, and improvements of the gar-. 
de«s, affords a fpacious and commodious habitat 
tjpp, There is an avenue to it of a hedge and 
trees near a mile long •, and, though near the fea- 
fide, is fheltered from the air of it by a hill between. 

Here the governor may fpend moft part of the 
heats •, the air being cooler and frefher than in 
town i and nothing is wanting that may makfc a 
Country-retirement agreeable. 
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As to the oarts, or coconut-groves, they make 
the moft confiderable part of the landed property ; 
being planted wherever the fuuation and foil is 
favorable to them. When a number of thde 
groves lie contiguous to each other, they form 
what is called the woods, through which there is 
a due lpace left for roads and pathways, where one 
is pleafantly defended from the fun at all hours in 
the day. They are alfo thick-fet with houfes be¬ 
longing to the refpedtive proprietors, as well as 
with huts of the poorer fort of people. I have be¬ 
fore remarked, that they are however reckoned 
« unwholefome for want of a free ventilation. 

. As to the coconut tree itfelf, not all the minute 
deferiptions of it, which I have met with in many 
authors, feem to me to come up to the reality of 
* *' its wonderful proprieties and ufe. Nothing is fo 

. unpromifing as the afpedt of this tree > nor none 

V ^ yields a produce more profitable, or more variouf- 
\ ly beneficial to mankind : it has fome refemblance 
to the palm-tree ; perhaps, one of its fpecies: the 
leaves of it ferve for thatching, the hulk of the 
fruit for making cordage, and even the largeft 
cables for Ihips. The kernel of it is dried, and 
yields an oil much wanted for feVeral ufes, and 
makes a confiderable branch of traffic under the 
name of Copra. Arrack, a coarfe fort of fugar 
called Jagree, and vinegar are alfo extradled from 
it, befides many other particulars too tedious tQ 
enumerate. The cultivation of it is extremely 
ealy, by means of channels conveying water to the 
roots, and*by a manure laid round them, of which 
I have fpoke already. An owner then of two hun¬ 
dred of thefe trees is reckoned to have a compe¬ 
tency to fubfift on./ 

As to the rice-fields, they differ in value, ac¬ 
cording to the finenefs and quantity of rice they 
produce, The growth of this grain has a parti¬ 
cularity 
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cularity not unworth mentioning ; which is, that 
as it loves a watry foil, fo to whatever height the 
water riles, wherever it is planted, the growth of 
the rice keeps meafure with it, even to that of 
twelve or fourteen foot; the fummit of the Italic 
always appearing above the furface. It is alfo 
remarked, that the eating of new rice affe&s the 
eyes. The fad is certain, though I cannot aflume 
to give the phyfical reafon for it. 

There are alfo here and there interfperfed a 
few brab-trees, or rather wild palm-trees-, (the 
word brab being derived from Brabo , which in 
Portuguefe fignifies wild) that bear an infipid kind , 
of fruit, about the bignefs of a common pear : . 
but the chief profit from them is the toddy, or 
liquor drawn from them by incifions at the top, of 
which the arrack that is made is reckoned better 
than that from the coconut-trees. They are ge¬ 
nerally near the fea-fide, as they delight moft in a 
fandy foil. It is on this tree that the toddy-birds, f 
io called from their attachment to that tree, make 
their exquifitely curious nefts, wrought out of the 
thinneft reeds and filaments of branches, with an 
inimitable mechanifm. The birds themfelves are 
of no value either for plumage, fong, or the table, 
and are about the bignefs of a partridge. 

This ifland is however a ftron^ inftance of the 
benefits of a good government, and a numerous 
population, by not a fpot of it remaining unculti¬ 
vated : fo that though it is far from producing fuf- 
ficier.tfor the confumption of the'inhabitants; and 
notwithHanding its many difadvantages of fitua- 
tion and foil, it yields, in proportion to its bignefs, 
incomparably more than the adjacent ifland of Sal- 
fett -, whether under the government of the Portu¬ 
guefe, or, as it now is, under that of the Morat- 
toes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the fortifications , public works , and buildings of 
Bombay. The cajile might have been betterfitu- 
■ ated: the town walled round: out-forts: the 
breach : English church. Private buildings and 
Gentoo pagodas. Malabar bill. Story of a 
Gen too Gioghy. Rock of purification. 

W HEN the Englifli firft took pofleffion of 
this ifiancl, they found in that part of it, 
•-.vhich chiefly commands the harbor, an old forti¬ 
fied houfe, the refidence of the Portuguefe gover¬ 
nor; and though this houfe might have ferved for 
“other-valuable ufes, they were tempted to make it 
the centre houfe of the caftle which they built 
round it. It is however impoffible to qonceive, in 
every fenfe, a more incommodious ftruclure; and 
the fame, or perhaps lefs eoft, than the repara¬ 
tions and additions have flood in to the company* 
would have built a much better manfion new from 
the ground. Yet the falfe oeconomy of preferr¬ 
ing this old piece of building, which need not to 
have been demolished or thrown away, had fuch 
effett, that it hindered the Englifli not only from 
confulting a more commanding Situation to the 
harbor; which is that of Mendham’s Point; but 
made them blind to the disadvantage of the fort 
built round it; being overlooked by an eminence 
near it, called Dungharee Point, on which there 
is only a Small untenable little fort, of no defence, 
and which Serves now for the town prifon, for 
debtors, or criminals. 

“The caflle however itfelf deferved a better Situ¬ 
ation ; being a regular quadrangle, well-built of 
ftrong hard (hone. In one of the baftionsof it that 
faces Dungharee Point, there is a large tank pr 
ciftern hollowed, which contains a great quao- 
Vol. I. E city 
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tity of water, that is conftantly replenilhed by the 
itatianary rains. There is alfo a well within the 
fort: but the warer is not extremely good, and 
liable to be dried up in the heats. It is alfo to be 
obferved, that the water in general on the ifland is 
not reckoned the belt ; and has been given for a 
reafon why the Gentoo merchants were not fo for¬ 
ward to fettle on it. Water being a point of great 
confequence with them ; for as they drink no fpi- 
rituous liquors, they are very curious and difcern- 
fcrg in the tafte and qualities of waters. 

Some years after, as the town grew more popu¬ 
lous, it was judged expedient to add the fecurity, 
of a wall round it •, and even then, they neglected 
tOtake in, as they might have done by a fmall ex- 
tenfion, that dangerous poll of Dungharee, which 
evidently now commands both town and caftle. 
The curtains however between the baftions, were 
of litrle more ftrength or fubftance than a common 
garden wall: but there has lately been added at a,*' 
great expence a ditch that encompafles the wall, 
and can be flooded at pleafure, by letting in the 
fea, at which the ditch terminates on two fides, fo 
that the town is thoroughly furrounded with water. 

It is now one of the ftrongeft places by much that 
the company have in India j and, confidering the 
cOmmodioufnefs of its harbor, might not be im¬ 
properly made their capital place of arms, in the 
fame nature as Batavia ferves the Dutch : efpecial- 
ly if the envious Portoguefe had not detained U9 
from that fertile large ifland of Salfett, which 
would have compleatfy ferved for a granary to it. 
Inftead of which, their fupine indolent government 
fullered the Jefuits, who are better known in India 
by the appellation of Paulifts, from their head 
• church and convent of St. Paul’s in Goa, to get by 
degrees, and with their ufual arts and management 
of the laity, by much the greateft part of that 
ifland 
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ifland into their own hands ; and which they kept 
tvretchedlyrfortified, fo that it fell an eafy conqueft 
to the Morattoes, and at the fame time ve loll 
an ufeful barrier between us and that- rapacious 
people. 

At proper polls* round the ifland, there are 
difpofed feveral little out-forts and redoubts; as at 
Mazagam, Sion, Suree, and Worlee : none of 
which are capable of making any long defence. 
The fort of Mahim is by much the molt confide- 
_ rable, next to that of Bombay ; being Titrate at 
the oppofite extremity lengthways of the ifland. 
It commands the pafs of Bandurah; a fort which 
1 almoft fronts it on the oppofite Ihore of Silfett, 
from which it is divided by an arm of the fea, that 
is however capable only of receiving fmall craft, 
that does not bring in great bufinefs to the ciiom- 
boufe eftablilhed there. 

The breach is the work that next claimsmen- 
tion, and is the moll confiderable for the coftnf it. 
About two miles out of town, towards the middleof 
the ifiand, the fea had fo gained upon it withits ir¬ 
ruption, that it almoft divided the ifland in two, and 
made the roads impaffable. It did not then onljtake 
up a large expence to drain off a great quantiiy of 
this water, but to make a caufeway that flould 
bankoff this inundation. This caufeway is above 
a quarter of a mile in length, and of a confiiera- 
ble breadth : but there is one grofs fault remark¬ 
ed in it, that being bending near its middle, the 
arclited; has oppofed to the fea a re-entering angle 
i(£ad of a faliant one. Perhaps he had hisrea- 
fops, but at lead they do not appear. In the mean 
time, there ftill lies within the breach a confiderable 
body of water, that has a free communicationwith 
the fea, as appears by its ebbing and flowing, and 
probably is but the wholefomer for it. Though it 
is not unlikely that this fubterraneous intercwrfc 
E 2 nay. 
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may, in procefs of time, undermine and blow Op 
the caufe-way. After all then I am far from con¬ 
vinced, that the benefits accruing from the breach 
are equal to the expence of it; which, lam af- 
lured, could not be much lets than a hundred th'ou- 
fand pounds. 

The only Erglifli church at Bombay, and 
which is full fufficient for any poffible congrega¬ 
tion of them at it, is a building extremely neat, 
commodious, and airy; being fituate on what is 
called the Green; a fpacious area that continues, 

• from the fort thereto, and is pleafcntly laid out in 
walks planted with trees, round which are moftly 
the houfesof the Engiiflr inhabitants. 

These are generally but ground-floored after 
.the roman fafhion, and moftly with a court-yard 
before and behind, in which are the offices and 
out-houfes. They are fubftantially built with 
(tone, lime, and fmooth plaiftered on the out-flde. ^ 
They are often kept white-walhed, which has 
neat air ; but very offenfive to the eyes from the 
■glare of the fun. Few of them have glafs win¬ 
dows to any apartment, the fafhes being generally 
pasted with a kind of tranfparent oilier-(hells fquare- 
eut; which have the Angular property of tranf- 
mitting the light full fufficiently, at the fame time 
that they exclude the violence of its glare, and have 
befides a cool look. The flooring is generally 
compofed of a kind of loam or llucco, called 
Chunam, being a lime made of burnt (hells .- r 
which, if well tempered, as they have a peculiar 
art of it, is extremely hard and lading, and takes 
lb fmooth a polifh, thaf one may literally fee oire’s 
face in it: but where terrafles are made of it, unlefs 
the chunam is duly prepared, and which is very 
eXpenflve, is apt to crack with the violence of the 
fun’s heat. There have been alfo fome attempts 
to paint the ftucco walls in apartments : but they 
have 
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Have never fucceeded, being prefently fpoiled, and 
difcolored by the faline particles of the lime, for 
which hitherto there has been found no cure. 

And here I cannot omit mentioning an ufe 
enade at Surat of this manner of terrafling, for I 
faw no fuch thing at Bombay •, fome having* in- 
ftead of gravel walks in their gardens, ftucco ones, 
a little railed above the garden-beds: fo that they 
mud be dry to walk on immediately after the molt 
violent rain : but then, what with their whiteneis 
and polilh, they muft have a very difagreeable ef¬ 
fect on the eye, in a fun-fhiny day befides their 
| being fo flippery. 

. V«. houfes of the black merchants, as they are 
called; though fome are far from deferving the 
appellation of black ; are for the mod part ex¬ 
tremely ill built, and incommodious; the window- 
lights final), and the apartments ill ciidributed. 
Some however, make a better appearance, if only 
a dory high : but not the bed of them are without 
a certain meannefs in the manner, and clumfinels 
in the execution that may be obferved, compara¬ 
tively, and without any partiality to the European 
architecture, even the mod ordinary. 

There is yet a convenience mod of thole 
houfes either of the Englifli or natives have ; 
which are linall ranges of pillars that fupport a 
pent-houfe or fired, forming what is called, in the 
Eortuguefe lingua-franca. Verandas, either round, 
or on particula^ies of the houfe, which afford a 
pleafing fheiJer againd the fun, and keep the in¬ 
ner apartments cool and refrelhed by the draught 
of air under them. Such colonnades might nre- 
tliinks even in England not be unferviceable to 
fummer-houfes efpecially ; which being fo beared 
by a condant fun in the middle of the day, as to 
F be hardly tolerable, cannot be fuppofed to be cool¬ 
ed fad enough even in'the evening to allow of 
E 3. ' their 
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their being a refrefhing retreat. It is under thefe 
Verandas that the owners, efpecially the natives, 
generally enjoy the frefh air, and often tranfadt 
their bufinefs or receive vifitants. 

Most however of the beft houfes are within the 
walls of the town; which may be about a mile in 


circuit. 

As for the pagodas of the Gentoos, there is not 
one of them worth mentioning in regard to their ap¬ 
pearance ; being low mean buildings •, commonly 
admitting the light only at the door, facing which is 
placed the principal idol, made after the various 
imaginations they have of the fubaltern deities they i 
worfhip, of which more will be faid in its place. ; 
They fancy, it feems, that a dark gloomy place 
infpires a kind of religious horror and reverence. 
They are remarkably fond of having thofe pago¬ 
das among trees, and near the fide of a tank, or 
pond,' fcr the fake of their ablufions •, which they 
do, not like the Mahometans, fo much prattice as 
a religious ceremony, as purity for cleanlinefs j 
and I might add, for the voluptuoufnefs of them 
in thofe hot countries. Thefe tanks, or ponds, 
are often very expepfive works, being generally 
fquare, and furrounded with ftone-fteps, that are 
very commodious to the bathers. The moft re¬ 
markable pagoda on the ifland is on Mala- 
frar-hill, which is fomething more than two miles 
diftance out of town, and is a kind of promontory 
that ftretching into the fea, forms, together with 
a fmall ifland called Old Woman’s Ifland, what is 
called Back Bay, the entry of which is (hut up by 
a ldlge of rocks running from the one to the other?* 
On this hill, which is far from an high one, and 
pf eafy afce-nt, about a mile from that afcenr, after 


pafiing a plain a-top of it, on a gentle declivity to 
the fea-fide, ftands the Gentoo pagoda, with \ 
large tank pv popd a few feet from it, and is of 
frefo 
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freshwater, formed by the draining of the rains, 
though not many yards from the fea, with which 
it is near on a level, on the fide that i$ open to it, 
all but where the pagoda ftands between a part of 
it and the fhore. The other three fides are fur- 
rounded with trees that form an amphitheatre, oa 
the flopes of the hill towards it, than which no 
profped that I ever faw, or can conceive, forms a 
more agreeably wild landfcape. The trees open 
to all the force of the winds, follow the general 
law, and take a ftrong bent to the oppofite point 
from them, but with fuch regularity, that one 
■ would think they had been trimmed or pruned tq 
\ that fi gure they exhibit. Thefe trees give one 
the idea of the temple-groves, fo often pictured in 
the antients. A little beyond that fpot, towards 
the extremity of the hill, was built a very (mail 
pagoda, of no manner of appearance, or wortli 
mentioning, b^Rr the fake of the founder of it, 
an itinerant Cnaghi or Gentoo vagrant prieft, who 
hot twenty years ago was at the expence of jt, out 
of the alms and voluntary donations collected from 
jthofe of his religion on the illand. And as there 
is fomething in his hiftory that charaderifes them, 

I (hall fummarily infert it here, as I received it 
from a Gentoo who knew him, and hope I (hall 
be forgiven the digreffion. 

This man, when he firft came on the illand, 
might be about five and thirty years of age; tall, 
ftrait, and well-made. By his account, and a ve¬ 
ry probable one, eonfidering their profefiion of va¬ 
grancy, he had been all over Tartary, Thibet, and 
on the borders of China. At length he took Bom¬ 
bay in his rounds, and here, though- according to 
his inftitution, which is Avidly that j of the old 
Gymnofophift of India, fo plainly aird fo truly 
mentioned in antient hiftory, he ough^ to have 
gone ftark-naked; yetv out of deference to our 
E «j\ ^ manners, 
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manners, when he took his ftation up on this hill, 
he juft covered thofe parts which the common ideas 
of decency oblige to conceal, not fo much, but 
that might plainly be feen a brafs ring pafied 
through the prepuce, which does to thole of his 
profeffion, the fame office as a padlock or girdle 
of chaftity is fuppofed to do to the Italian women. 

His hair too, which was twice the length of his 
body, that is to fay, reaching down to his heels, 
and thence to the crown of his head again, was 
wreathed in rolls round, and rofe in a kind of 
fpire of a.rufiet.color, into which it was fun-burnt 
from its original black. • This man, on his arrival i 
at Bombay, addreffid himfelf folemnly to the J 
Gentoos, and to them only, for money towafeis 
founding the fmall pagoda I have mentioned ; nor 
indeed did I hear it fuggefted that he applied it to 
any other ufe. But his fcheme for exciting their 
devotion was fomerhing extraordinary. He preach¬ 
ed to them from the midft of a great fire which 
furrounded him, and had fomething of a miracu¬ 
lous air,-though there was nothing but what was 
very natural in it. He had a platform of earth 
made of the elevation of about two foot, and about 
twelve or fourteen foot fquare. Round this was 
let a pile of wood, which, being lighted, made 
him appear as if preaching from amidft the flames, 
though they never touched him; but muft have 
been unfupportable to any except himfelf, who 
had been from his childhood inured by degrees to 
bear fuch a hear. This device had its effect, for 
it produced to him a colle&ion, at ieveral times, 
tofhe amount of what he required. 

And here I cannot quit Malabar-hill, withefut 
fnentioning another particularity of it. At the 
very extreme point of it, there is a rock on the de¬ 
scent to the fea, flat a-:op, in which there is a na- 
a ho>kw 
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•tural crevice, t’^at communicates with 
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that terminates at an exterior opening towards 
the Tea. This place is ufed by the Gentoos, as a 
purification of their fins, which they fay is effefted 
by their going in at the opening, and emerging 
out of the crevice; which to me feemed too nar¬ 
row for perfons of any corpulence to fqueeze 
through ; though I have been credibly afiTured, that 
feveral very fat perfons have atchieved it. How¬ 
ever, this ceremony is of fuch repute, in the neigh¬ 
boring countries, tj^ t there is a tradition, which 
1 do not preteni^Rvarrant, that the famous Co- 
najee Angria ventured by ftealth, one night, on. 
|J the ifland, on purpofe to perform this ceremony, 
.^..^and^got off undifcovered. 


C H A P. V. 

Of the ijlands adjacent to Bombay. Old Wo¬ 
man V ifland. Henara and Canara. Butch- 
er’j ifland. Caranja. Elephanta, and its 
famous cave. Salsett. —The cejfton of Bombay 
farther explained. Sjueen Catherine’ j dower 
liquidated. Japan-trade loft hy it. Salfett 
conquered by the Morattoes. Inconveniencies of 
that change of mafters to Bombay. Ruins of Ca¬ 
nara. Diftrefs of the Portuguese, forced to feek 
refuge on Bombay. 

T H E firft ifland occurring to notice, and 
ftretching from Bombay, from which it is 
«on!y feparated by the fea at flood, and-^afy to walk, 
over to on the ebb, is called Old Wcman’s ifland, 
though for what reafon I know not', v It is a very 
narrow ftrip of land, about two miles ling, termi¬ 
nating at the end in a 'Sriall eminence, pr hillock, 
\ V s upon 
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upon which a look-out-houfe is kept for import, 
ing veflels. Near the middle of this ifland are 
three tombs, kept conftantly white-waihed to ferve 
for land-marks, and diredion into the harbor. 
From the end of the ifland (hoots forth a dange¬ 
rous ledge of rocks, to fijch as do not give them 
what the failors call a good birth, by fleering wide 
of them. For the reft, it produces nothing re¬ 
markable, and yields only a fcanty foddering for a 
few cattle; on which account it is rented out at 
a fmall rate, not exceeding, I think, five and 
twenty pounds, or two hundred rupees per annum. 

At the mouth of the harbor lie two fmall forth- 
fied rocks, called Renara, and Canara, which you 
leave on the right hand as you enter the harbor. 
Thefe were in the hands formerly of Angria, and 
the Siddees, or Moors, which laft have been long 
difpoffeft of them- In the pofieflion of an enemy 
they are very difadvantageous to us, for their o- 
verlooking our harbor i but I fancy they muft fall 
fooner or later into the hands of the Morattoes, 
who have lately fwallowed up molt of the neigh¬ 
boring country, and to whom fuch a fei^ure can 
make but a trifling comparative acceffion of power. 

Over againft our caftle, at the diflVoce of three 
miles, lies Butcher’s ifland, (^called vbm cattle 
being kept there for the Bomba^ It be¬ 

longs to the Englifb, who "keep an enfign’s guard 
there, with a fort, not of much more defence than 
a good pigeon-houfe ; though in the hands of an 
enemy it would ferve to (heighten the harbor 
greatly.. It is very fmall, its utmoft length not 
being miles, and in breadth po where fcarce 
one. V 

About tl'r^e miles from thence lies the ifland 
of Caranj??, in-fize inconfiderable, and lately be¬ 
longing to the Portuguefe; but fell with many 
Other of their nei^hborii>£ places, under the power 
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®f the Morattoes. It affords nothing but a little 
fice, fowls, goats, and garden-fluff for the Bom¬ 
bay market, 

-Two miles from Butcher’s ifland, and ftill front¬ 
ing the fort, lies the fmall but famous ifland of 
Elephanta. It can at rnoft be about three miles 
in compafs, and confifls of almoft all hill; at the 
foot of which as you land, you fee juft above the 
fhore on your right hand, an elephant, coarfely 
cut out m (tone, of the natural bignefs, and at 
fome little diftance not impoflible to be taken for 
a real elephant, from the ftone being naturally of 
the color of that beaft. It Hands on a platform of 
Jftones of the fame color. On the back of this 
"elephant was placed ftanding another young one, 
appearing to have been all of the fame ftone, but 
has been long broken down. Of the meaning, or 
hiftory of this image, there is no tradition old e- 
nough to give any account. 

Returning then to the foot of the hill, you 
jafcend an e'afy flant, which about half way up the 
hill brings you to the opening or portal of a large 
cavern hewn out of the folid rock, into a magni¬ 
ficent temple; for fuch furely it may be termed, 
confidering the immenfe workmanfhip of fuch an 
excavation, and feems to me a far more bold at¬ 
tempt than that of the pyramids of Egypt. There 
is a fair entrance into this fubterraneous tem¬ 
ple, which is an oblong fquare, in length about 
eighty or ninety foot, by forty broad. The roof 
js nothing but the rock cut flat a-top, and in which 
I could not diicern any thing that did not lhew it 
to be aft erf - one piece. It is about ten r fdtot high, 
ind fupported towards the middle alf equid iffance 
from the fides, and from one anemr, with two 
tegular rows of pillars of a Angular oraer. They 
are very maflive, fliort in proportion to their thick- 
fiefs, and their capital fe^rs fcjjpe refemqjanee to 4 
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round culhion, preffed by the fuper-incumbenfi 
mountain, with which they are alfo of one piece. 

At the further end of this temple are three gigan¬ 
tic figures, the face of one of which is at leaft five 
foot in length, and of a proportionable breadth : 
but thefe reprefentations have no reference or con¬ 
nection either to any known hiftory, or to the my¬ 
thology of the Gentoos. They had alfo continued 
in a tolerable ftate of prefervation and wholenefs, 
confidering the remotenefs of their antiquity, un¬ 
til the arrival of the Portuguefe, who made them- 
felves matters of this place, .and in the blind fury 
of their bigotry, not fuffering any idols but their I 
own, they mutt have been at even fome paifis, tp. /, 
maim and deface them, as they now remain, con- 
fidering the hardnefs of the ftone. It is faid, they 
even brought field-pieces. to the demolition of 
images, which fo greatly deferved to be fpared for 
the unequalled curiofity of them. Of this queen 
Catherine of Portugal was it feems fo fenfible, that 
flie could not conceive that any traveller could re¬ 
turn from that fide of India, without vifiting the 
wonders of this cavern; of which too theiftght ap¬ 
peared to me to exceed all the defcription^I had 
ever read of them. About twosjjfds of thfe way 
up this temple, on each fidejpWa fronting each 
other, are two doors or out-lets, into fmaller grots 
or excavations, and freely open to the air. Near 
and about the door-way, on the right hand, are 
alfo feveral mutilated images, fingle and in 
groupes. In one of the laft 1 remarked a kind of 
refemblance to the ftory of Solomon dividing the 
child, tTf&^ftanding a figure with a drawn fword, f 
holding in ore hand an infant with the head down¬ 
wards, v^i^h 'it appears in adt to cleave through 
the middle*? The out-let of the other on the left 
hand, is/into an area of about twenty feet in 
length, pnd twelve in bc^kdth, at the upper end 

\ \ < of .. 
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of which, as you turn to the right, prefents itfelf 
a colonnade covered a-top, Of ten or twelve foot 
deep, and in length anfwering to the breadth of 
the area; this joins to an apartment of the molt 
regular architecture, an oblong fquare, with a door 
in perfedt fymmetry; and the whole executed in 
quite a different tafte and manner from the old- 
eft or beft Gentoo buildings any where extant. 

I took particular notice of fome painting round 
the cornifhes, not for any thing curious in the de- 
fign, but for the beauty and frelhnefs of the co¬ 
loring, which muft have lafted for fome thoufands 
• I of years, on fuppofing it, as there is all reafon 
v,' . do, cotemporary with the building itfelf. 

The floor of this apartment is generally full of wa¬ 
ter, its pavement or ground-work not permitting 
it to drain off or be foaked up. For it is to be 
obferved, that even the cavern itfelf is not vifitable 
after the rains, until the ground of it has had time 
to dry into a competent hardnefs. 

In the mean time it feems to me fomewhat 
furprizing, that fo admirable, fo ftupendous a 
work as this which one would think almoft above 
the reach of human performance, cannot by any 
books or tradition, that ever I could hear of, be 
traced up to its authors, no not even by conjecture. 

For to give that name to the ridiculous opinion of 
its having been executed by Alexander’s order, 
would be doing it too much honor. In the firft 
place, it is clear both by hiftory and tradition, that 
the Macedonian conqueror never penetrated fo far 
into India. Or was it even true that he did. What 
likelihood is there that he Ihould erpoio/his army, 
or any body of men, on a little iflajnd not three 
miles in circuit, -without a drop offffelh water on 
it, and quite wide of his route, to mew fuch a 
temple out of the midtrie of a mountain^, the bare 
excavation of which ouftnf a fylid rock kjuft have . 

taken 
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taken a number of years ? To lay nothing of thie 
cbizzeling it into the regular form of pillars, and 
die reft of the architedure which it to this day exhi¬ 
bits. Befides, there is not in the images, or fculp- 
tures, to be found the leaft lhadow of allufion to 
the hiftory, manners, or worlhip of the Macedo¬ 
nians ; and what is yet more unaccountable, no 
not even of the Gentoos. The likelieft conjedure 
then that occurs is, that the religion of thde laft 
tnuft have undergone fome revolution (though this 
they ftridly deny) and that this temple tnuft be 
the work of the old Aborigines of the country. 
This conjedure is confirmed by the prefent Gen- \ • 
toos not retaining, that ever I could learrv^apy. L 
veneration for this place, or any regard for it, but 
on account of. its undoubted antiquity. Perhaps, 
if a proper enquiry was to be made, there might 
be found among fome of the Bramins of the conti¬ 
nent, who are the depofitories of the antienteft bif- 
tories, as well as of oral traditions, fome a&bunta 
whereby to afcertain the epoch and orudn o^this 
next-to-miraculous work, fo as to fi^^y the cu- 
riofity of the lovers of antiquity, alW who could 
never have a more noble objed. Io the mean 
time,.it were to be wilhed, that fome good draught^ 
man would oblige the public with accurate draw¬ 
ings and dimenlions taken on the fpot, examining, 
withal the continuity of the rock thus excavated, 
the hardnefs of it, and calculating the time, and 
numbers of men it muft have taken up to bring k 
into its form. For certainly there is to be found 
in it wherewithal to exercife worthily the pencil of 
a CorneTfbc le Brun, whofe juftnefs cannot enough . 
be commenced ; and it is impofiible for mere ver- ' 
bal defcriptikv to give an adequate idea of it. 

ThAT j jflace being fo near Bombay, affords the 
.Englilh iphabitants there, not only an eafy op¬ 
portunity of gratifying^/hdr curiofity, in vifiting 
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fo remarkable a fpot, but occafionally of a "very 
agreeable party of pleafure. Sometimes in their 
way thither they dine at Butcher’s ifland, on ac¬ 
count of the convenieney of the officer’s houfe to 
receive them. Others again prefer carrying their 
provifions with them, and dine in the cave itfeff, 
than which, in the molt fultry days of the heats, 
there cannot be imagined a cooler and more plea- 
fant retreat. For though the air be almoft on fire,- 
you are no fooner entered the cave, than you are re- 
frefhed with a fenfible coolnefs. The three open¬ 
ings abovementioned not only furnilhing fufficient 
' light, but a 'thorough draught of air, that does' 

. " non.fo much convey frefhnefs into the cave, as it 
receives it from its conftant temperature, preferv- 
ed to it by its impenetrability to the fun, from the 
thicknefs of the mountainous mafs above it: and 
even the light that comes into it through the por¬ 
tals, has loft by the way all the force of thofe fiery- 
partieles, to which it gives fo great an a&ivity. 
For it is obferved in India, as well as in all hot 
countries, that the exclufion of light, is in fome 
mcafure an exclufion of heat, and that but darken¬ 
ing an apartment only, fenfibly cools it. This rule 
admits of no exception, except in places where 
the foil and fituation are of fuch a nature, as to 
continue the heat, even after the adlual prefence 
of the fun is withdrawn j as in Gombroon on the 
coaft of Perfia for example, where a high maflive 
hill behind it, to which it is a kind of focal point, 
and the bituminous quality of the earth, are cir- 
cumftances that do not allow of the air’s cooling 
between the fun-fet and fun-rife. 

But, afking pardon for this digreffii n, and re¬ 
fuming my prefent fubjedt, I am to'te&ferve, that . 
for the reft, this ifland contains nothing more that 
is worthy of notice. There are not above two or 
three huts upon it; which is not furprizing, con- 
r fidering 

( - . - 
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fidering the little land there is to cultivate, and 
that there is no water on it, but what may be faved 
from the rains. The growth of the hill itfelf is 
only underwood, and grafs; which, in the dry 
feafon, are often fet on fire, and will continue 
burning for three or four days ; attended with this 
benefit, of fertilizing any cultivable fpots on it, and 
of the falts being walhed down by the rains into 
the lower grounds; a pra&ice that is much follow¬ 
ed in all thofe countries, which they call burning 
the land. 

To the northward of the ifland of Bombay, and 
in one place, at Sion, only divided from it by a • 
narrow pafs fordable at low water, lies the com-_ / 
paratively' great and fertile ifland of Salfett; our 
being defrauded of which is a lofs can never e- 
nough be regretted, dnd is at this day fo bitterly 
.felt by the company, and in coarfe fo detrimen¬ 
tally to the Englifh intereft. 

It is in length about twenty-fix miles, and on 
a medium breadth of eight or nine. The foil very 
rich, and improvable by cultivation into the bear¬ 
ing of every thing producible between the tropics. 

It is every where well-watered, but was employed 
by the Portuguefe chiefly to raife rice, with which 
it ufed to furnilh Goa, and was called its granary. 
There is alfo great ftore of almoft all manner of 
game on it, both of the fur and feather. In Ihort, 

.1 cannot eafily conceive that there can be a more 
agreeable fpot in the univerfe. But it was efien- 
tially neceflary to Bombay, which, with its num¬ 
ber of inhabitants, cannot well fubfift without its' 
fuppli?%vof all manner of provifions. 

NoTHiVb could be harder than to disjoitf it 
from the ^ggality of Bombay, to which it flood 
formally annexed, and was confequently compre¬ 
hended in the treaty of cefiion. In lieuof accom- 
plilhing which, in breath of all the rules of good 
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faith, they put us off with a place that had no me¬ 
rit in it, but the bare harbor, and its being the 
nominal feat of government; which however, un¬ 
der the Portuguefe, could raife it to no eonfidera- 
tion beyond that of a poor filhing-place. And 
even this fingle ifland of Bombay, thus amputated 
of its vital member, they did not yield up, not till 
after they had obliged the Englifh coipmander, 
fent out by the king with forces to take poffeffion 
of it, to winter on a fma]l wretched iQand down 
the coaft, called Anjadiva, where he loft the bell 
part of his men through -ficknefs, want of provi- 
fions, and inconvenience of lodgment. At length 
however the Englilh, wearied out with a fruitlefs 
infiftence, were weak enough to compound for a 
parr, fince the whole of their due was thus perfi- 
dioufly withheld from them; and being admitted 
to the poffeflion of Bombay, that too was clogged 
with the reftrictions relating to private property, 
which I have before-mentioned, and which might 
have been thought no more than reafonable, if the 
other part of the dominion annexed to it had been 
thrown in. 

Thus this part of the dower of queen Catharine 
of Portugal, to whom her barren nefs can never be 
mentioned as a reproach, but only as a misfor¬ 
tune both to her and the nation, was almoft fhrunk 
to nothing ; for the improvement of the Englilh: 
afterwards cannot be taken into the reckoning. 
Every one knows what was the fate of Tangiers 
on the coaft of Barbary, foon after demolilhed and 
given up, ’on account of the expence of it.jroc an* 
1 veering the ends of keeping it, for.vybith reafon 
only, the. Portuguefe wer# probably induced to 
part with it to us. Even too the fum collaterally 
paid for the dower of the queen, was by that good- 
natured king employed in an armament appro¬ 
priated to the protection and defence of Portugal 

Vol. I. F itfelf, 
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itfelf, agaft#4fce^kngr>ai of the Spaniards upon it; 
who were rime looked upon in no other 

light than a t^rfted province. But there was ftiff 
a worfe confedltefrce attended that inaofpicious al¬ 
liance, whicIdKat not been at lead generally re¬ 
marked, andihar is, that we undoUbtedly-loft the 
trade of Jap*tft<&y ic v and this will not appear a 
forced or # #wdltowd inference, to thofe wfi6 fhalt 
combine withity-the circumftance of the Fortttguefe 
being abacs that time expelled Japan, with all the 
deteftation and fdentmtflt of which that nation 
was capablef stnd for Which it Was fojufttfiabfe, 
after their prifcfts beiog the caofe of the maffacrc 
of above foet^tbOtMand -reVoked Japanefe, befldes 
numbers executed-With tortures, in cold blood, to 
whom the church of Rome has given the appella¬ 
tion of martyrs y though nothing is more certain, 
that this extermination of the Chriftians took place 
purely upon a politicil, And by no means a religi¬ 
ous account, 1 which was only the acccflary motive. 
Whilft the Portuguefe or RomifH priefts contented 
themfelves .with preaching the tenets of their reli¬ 
gion, however oppofite they were, or repugnant 
to the eftablifhed one of the country v they had all 
the liberty, nay all the encouragement imaginable; 
But when that nation, always jeatoas of foreigners, 
and now wife in tiffljO, difcovered that under the 
pretext of propagating their doiftrine, they formed 
parties imthe ftate, and even intermeddled with 
the fuccdlion which they caballed to make it fall 
On one of their favorers; when the Japanefe, I 
fay* we^gin formed, by the indifcreet confeflioh of 
erne of th&sSpanifh commanders (for Portugal wes 
then annexed to Spain) that the way* his mafter 
had made ufe of to ftibdue many nations, was to 
fend mifikmaries before, whofe bufihefs It was to’ 
form a fufficient patty among their converts, to 1 
join with fuch forces as fliould be fent to fubdue- 

the 
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the reft * no wonder that thus 'forewarned as they 
were, that fierce, fufpicious people took the al'arrtv, 
and were determined to get rid atany rate of ftich 
t dangerous innovators, and proceeded to the <uc- 
y tremiues they did, on finding that nothing fef$*h*ri 
' fuch extremities were necelTary. gut even then 
the Epgli/h were not involved in that profeription 
and expiation. They remained upon toleration, 
and at leaft upon as good a footing a? th* Dutch* 
themfelvea. gut theie laftj in pur fait’©f.their, 
fcheme of engtoffing this trade* made noferupie of 
availing-themfelves of fq favorable a cot\jcmSum, a8 
. that of our alliance by marriage withtbekifig of 
/ ’ Portugal,, whom thejapanefe confidered withe rea- 
' fon as their biftereft and perpetual enemy..- They 
infinuated then to the emperor , the danger; jCftjbita 
from this connexion, and gave foch plaofibfe cm 
lors to it, and drew fuch proEaWe inferences ifroia 
it, that alarmed his jesfaufy.j upon; which he 
Ipmped conclufions again.ft us, and forbad the re¬ 
turn of any of pur Chips, there, on pain .&f deadv 
a prohibition which has. opt been repealed to this 
day, ' .. •' 

Act. thefe confideradpnS m which I havje the 
more infifted, as they fet theinjuftjee done us- 
in the detention of the iflartd of Salfeft. m ;the 
ftronger fight, evince the truth of that: general re¬ 
mark, of the Engiiftv being fa liable to he over-, 
reached in their negotiations, treaties, and corn- 
pads. . 

However^ if was fome alleviation of the da- 
<mage we fuftained, that at leaft this ifland, whilft 
* in fhe h»ods of the PortugUefe, formed a barrier 
to us, againft the ipvafions of the Morattpes; and 
whilft we were at peace with that crown, and there 
appeared no probability but of its continuance, 
Bombay enjoyed, io fome meafure, the advantages 


( 
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of that ilknd’s produce, and fupplies of provifions, 
which ^^ fclfo a mutual benefit. 
j Buis^|ith was the fupine indolence, and blind- / 

nefs of-the Portuguefe government to its own in- ' 

terefty that notwithttaoding it was lb inflexibly re- f 
iblute in keeping poflefijon of this ifland, which 
was fo much, our due, from us* I fay, who were 
their-friends and allies, it took no fort of care to 
defend it againft their conftant and natural enemies 
the Morattoes j yet nothing was eafier than to fecure 
it. Thofe people had not then the leaft maritime 
force, ind the ifland could only be attacked by 
land atone very narrow pafs, fordable at ebb only, ^ 
which whs called the pafs of Tannah. Here they * y 
had only a miferable redoubt, of no awe, or 
ftrength. At length, however, on the appearance m 
of an approaching rupture with the Morattoes, ' 
they began to fee the expediency of fortifying this 
important poll * and with an abfurdity hardly to 
be believed,'* they began the conftru&ion of a fort, 
that would have indeed effectually anfwered the 
defign, if the Morattoes could be fuppofed fuch 
ideots as to fuffer them to finilh it, when they had 
not provided even the fhadow of a force to cover 
the building, or repel any interruption of it. Ac¬ 
cordingly the Morattoes very quietly let them go 
on with the fortification, of which themfelves were 
fure of reaping the benefit: For before it was fi- 
nifhed, and well-nigh finilhed it was, they poured 
their troops into the ifland, and eafily took a fort, 
the walls of which were in fome places open, and , 
the batteries yet unmounted with cannon *, after ' 
which they had not the lead oppofition worth men¬ 
tioning to encounter on the reft of this ifland : the 
fort of Bandurah, or rather a fortified houfe of the 
jefuits, over-againft Mahim, not holding out two 
days. In Ihort, this great and noble ifland. fell as 
eafy a,.prey to the. Morattoes as themfelves could 
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have wifhed: by which means Bombay is now be¬ 
come a frontier open to their incurfion, or inva- 
fion, upon the leaft mifunderftanding *, which can 
hardly be avoided, fooner or later, with a people 
naturally unftable, ignorant of their own interefts, 
or at leaft, and at beft very indifferent to commer¬ 
cial ones, preferring, like moft of the Orientals, a 
momentary prefent profit, either to a lalting one, 
or to a much greater one, if at any diftance of 
time. Befides, that without any adual hoftiliry, 
they may greatly ftreighten and diftrefs Bombay, 
both by non-concurrence to* its fupplies from Sal- 
fett, and by interrupting their inland communica¬ 
tion with the continent/ of which the pafs of Tan- 
nah is as it were the key. And with refped to 
thefe people, it is not now, as formerly, when the 
Europeans could over-awe them with their artille¬ 
ry, and fuperior fkill of war, a fuperiority, which 
though ftill preferved, is not however equal to the 
advantage that is on their fide of infinitely fuperior 
numbers, who are befides no longer to be fright¬ 
ened with the noife of powder, and in the ufe of 
which themfelves are fo greatly improved, as to 
pradice mines, and mortars, in which if they do 
not as yet equal the Europeans, they have how¬ 
ever learnt not to be fo much afraid' of them, as 
they at firft were, when lefs acquainted with them. 
Befides, when the Portuguefe firft made their fet- 
tlements in thofe parts by force, the country-pow¬ 
ers were all difunited, and tbo much at variance 
among themfelves, as well as too conftantly kept 
in check by the Mogul government, to ad effec¬ 
tually againft thofe invaders, and oppofe their for¬ 
tifying in their country. But the cafe is now great¬ 
ly reverfed with them, in all thefe points. 

Salsett, then fubjeded to their dominion, re¬ 
duces the tenure of Bombay itfelf to very precari¬ 
ous terms, and confequently lefftns its value, in 
F 3 propor- 
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|>rpp'0rti0n;a^ it It^ns its fecariry. : Though for 
the ptefedt perhaps, the Gentoo government may 
bfe rightly fertiible of the advantages it- derives 
from Bombay being in the hands or the EngHfh ; / 

advantages which it knows itfelf too well to hope / 
the continuance of them, upon faking it from 
them } yet fuch is the natural ficklenefs of thofe 
people, iqch the fpiritof rapine and plunder,-and 
__ the greedinefs for immediate profit, conftitutional 
to them, that there is tto folid dependence to be 
placed on their femttriehts from one day to ano¬ 
ther. Nor coiild all the fortifications of Bombay 
be fuppofed capable of holding out again ft them, , \ 
if they are orifce bent on a conqueft of itj efpecially ‘' 
s& they louk upon it as an annexion, to .Sallett that 
is wanting to compleat their conqueft of the coaft; 
and befidesj as originally belonging to them- 
felves, in quality of the natural lords of the whole 
country. ' 

, They can with cafe bring from an hundred tq 
two hundred thoufand men into the field, moil of 
them-horfe, inured to the climate, and not un- 
fumilhed with fire-arms and artillery. They are 
at home, and capable of being conftantly fupplied 
with frefh recruits. Imagine then if Bombay could 
cxpeft to held out long againft them, if they 
fhouid be in earned: to reduce it. How far in the 
right they were, I will not pretend to fay; but 
when they firft heard of the ditch projected round 
the towA-wall, and of its dimenfions, they affected 
at leaft tohoid it very cheap. “ I.et them alone! 

“ (faid they,) it is not at prtfent worth our while V.. 
“ to break with the Englifh ; but whenever that 
“ (hall be the cafe, we can fill their ditch up in 
“ one night’s time with our flippers.” I fuppofe, 
that at that time they had no idea of its being a 
wet one; though that would trot much increafe 
the difficulties of the fiege. 

, ThusN 
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Thus by the fatal relinquilhment of our un¬ 
doubted right, to a nation that made ft) iff an u(e 
of it, we have in Salfett loft all that could render 
Bombay e$entia% valuable. The extent of it, 
the fertility, the excellence of its waters, every 
thing in ftvort that could be acquired, Ihould have 
drawn toys a confluence df the greateft merchants 
in the neighboring countries, and from Surat efpe- 
cially, who were ftrongly invited by that mildnefs 
and liberty in our government, of which they were, 
one may. fay, eye-whneSes. Their foie objeftion 
was the fmallnefs of the .iftand, and the indifferent 
water: whereas in SaUett there was room enough 
to fpread themfelves, and the water as before ob- 
ferved excellent. In fligrt, by the addition of Sal* 
fett, Bombay might have been eafily made as con- 
fiderable to the Engliih as Batavia to the Dutch, 
with all their advantages of the neighboring fpice- 
iflands; as this harbor i's fo near Surat, the center 
of the Indian trade, and every way commodious 
for commanding the navigation of the Indian feas. 

In even the unimproved, and tradeoffs condi¬ 
tion of that ifland, under the Portuguefe govern¬ 
ment, its revenue was, upon a tolerably juft efti- 
mate, computed at near five lacks of rupees, or 
fixty thoufand pounds fteriing per annum •, which, 
to reckon, at the rate Bombay has been with all its 
difadvantages improved by the Englifh, is not, 
moderately fpeaking, the fourth part of what k 
would have produced to us, to fay nothing df the 
ineftimable benefit it would in all probability 
have been in other refpe&s, and efpecially that of 
our then having every thing neceffary within our- 
lelves. 

Fob. the reft, except the abundant riches of na¬ 
ture, there is nothing remarkable in it but the 
ruins of a place called Canara, being excavations 
of rocks, fuppofed cotemporary with that of Ele- 
F 4 phahta. 
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phanta, and are much more numerous, but none 
of them- approaching to it in bignefs or workman* 
fliip. • 

The mountains of it are pretty high, and there 
is a tradition that they emerged together with the 
fubjacent land out of the fea, by a violent earth¬ 
quake : to confirm which it is pretended, that 
there was on the top of the higheft hill, not many 
years ago, found a ftone-anchor, fuch as was an- 
tiently ufed for the veffels of that country ; but I 
cannot fay, that I ever heard this ftory was found¬ 
ed on any good authority. 

If any one however fhould hereafter attempt a 
futvey or delcription of Elephanta, it will doubt- 
lef$ be alfo worth his while to pafs over to Salfett, 
arid t^ke a view of Canara, as it may probably 
furnilh him with lights, and conje&ures, by the 
comparifon of both. 

When this ifland was loft to the Portuguefe, 
and confequently the jefuits, who were own¬ 
ers of much the largeft part of the land, were the 
greateft fufferers, none were however lefs pitied 
even by the Portuguefe themfelves, efpecially by 
thofe from whofe families their arts had extort¬ 
ed their poflefiions. Their infolence too was as 
boundlefs as their avarice, which laft has prevented 
the ifland ftom being fortified, whilft it was yet 
time from their backwardnefs, to contribute their 
quota of the charges. Thus the more they had to 
lofe,*the lefs were they willing to pay towards fe- 
curingit. 

It was a melancholy fight on the lofs of Salfett, 
to fee the many families forced to feek refuge qp 
Bombay, and among them frime Portuguefe Hi¬ 
dalgos, or noblemen, reduced of a hidden from 
very florilhing circumftances to utter beggary. 
However, they found relief from the ufual genero- 
fity of the Englilh, . notwithftanding the juft mat- 
. ter 
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ter of complaint they had againft their nation, el- 
pecially on the occafion of that very ifland, the lofs 
of whicjj through fudh fcandalous negligence 
brought fo great a danger home to their own 
doors: they found, at Bombay, an hofpitable re¬ 
fuge, and all the friendly entertainment and con- 
folation they could wifh. Gne of them was ex¬ 
tremely pitied by the Englifh, a gentleman call¬ 
ed John de Souza Ferras, who was before that 
time pofieffor of a very confiderable eftate in Sal- 
fett, and who had greatly endeared himfelf to the 
Englifh by his kind and generous reception of 
them at his houfe whenever the occafion offered. 
He continues I believe to this day, if alive, at 
Bombay, very much careffed and efteemed by the 
Englifh gentlemen who were acquainted with Him 
in his profperity. 
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Of the Morattoes, WAncria. 


C H A P. 1 . 

Of th Morattoes. Derivation of their nante . 
j^horipges Gentoos ; conduct of the Moguls tor- 
wards tbehu’—Rtfe of the Saha or Sow-Rajahs. 

$ jht Morattoes. Proficients in 
' 'engineering y nature of their troops. Curious ip 
their arms.—Situation of Bombay with refpeff 
to them. Opinion of the wealth of Bombay. Ra- 
paeioufnifs of the Morattoes: frank acquiefcence 
in their charalter of perfidioufnefs: not fanguinary: 
their ufage of captives in war. The fort of Ra- 
ree, the refidence of the Saha, or Mar-Rajah : 
his fubjefls credulous in afirology. Story of the 
Mar-Rajah and a reputed forcerefs. Defcription 
of the Morattoes perfons and drefs. Their women y 
end the charge againfl them of poifoning their huf 
hands groundlefs. ■ 

A FTER fpeaking of the iflands, there re- 
JLX. mains to add fome account of the continent 
bordering upon Bombay, tb which one may fay it 
is* in fome meafure, contiguous \ frnce by the means l 
of the two forts at Sion, and Tannah, one may ^ 
ffefs to it without taking boat: but as all that*is 
neceflary to be mentioned of it is included in the 
defcription to be here given of the Morattoes, who 
j»re lords of all the neighboring parts of it, there 
Is no need of making a feparate article of it. 

The 
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The name of Morattoes, or Marattas, is, I 
have rtafon to think, a derivation, in their coun- 
try-language, or by corruption, from Mar-Rajah 
\\\ the chief, br rather, to fpeak more juftly, the king 
\ of that powerful tribe, having all the diftindion 
and eflence of fovereign power centering in his 
perfop/ Bat this name of Morattoes is purely lo¬ 
cal, and confined to their own country; for all 
over India, and no farther off than Sui'at, they are 
more currently knotvn by the appellation of Ghe- 
nims, unlefs their late Ipread of conqueit fhouH 
have more generalized it than it was before. As 
to the word Ghenirn, if I am not greatly miftaken, 
it imports as much as free-booter, and is bellowed 
not only on the Morattoes, but all thofc mouri- 
„ taineer tribes of the GentoOs, who commonly 
make a war rather of pillage or plunder, than a re¬ 
gular one for glory or conquefl. 

Birr to give lbme idea of this people at prefent 
fo powerful, that they have brought near all Irt- 
doftan under their fubjedion, and give laws even 
to the Mogul government, it will be neceflary to 
trace them fummarily to their origin. 

It is then to be obfervcd, that when the Mon- 
gul-Tartars, whence the title of Mogul is apparent¬ 
ly derived, founded their fovereignty upon the eX- 
pulfion of the Pattan-Moors, and in proportion as 
they extended their conquefts over the country, 
many of the Aborigines Gentoos, who were inca¬ 
pable of making head againftthem in the field. Or 
u plains, and unwilling tO fubmit to the yoke from 
// the fworn enemies to rhe Gentoo-worfhip, who, 
wherever they penetrated by force of arms, made 
.if a point of religion to deftroy their temples and 
Idols, with all the fury of bigot-zeal, they retired 
for fhelrer to the numerous mountains of Ihdoftan, 
arid there burrowed in inacceffible faftnefies; upqrt 
which Aurengaeb^gave them the humorous nitk- 
' name 
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name of mountain-rats. But then, as thefe Gen- 
toos were fplit into various tribes, under chiefs of 
different families,'whofe difunion had already faci¬ 
litated the.invafion of the country, fir ft to the J 
Pattans, and then to the Moguls ; the difienfions f 
and jealoufies ftill continued in force enough to^ 
hinder them from uniting againft the common ene¬ 
my. Of this the Moguls, in the flourifhing 'ftate 
of their empire, knew perfectly well how to take 
the advantage, and put in practice that great ftate 
maxim of dividing in order to govern. What 
then by courting fome, by menacing others, and 
by awing all of them with ftanding armies, which 
if they could not penetrate into their ftrong holds, 
or abfolutely conquer them, could ftill ftraiten and 
diftrefs them, they brought feveral of their Rajahs 
under a kind of tributary fubjedtion, and had art 
and intereft enough to oppofe.them againft each o- 
ther. Some of them even cameoccafionally to court, 
and not only paid perfonal homage to the Mogul, 
but did military duty and fervice round the. court, 
while they ftill reierved their refpeftive dominions 
in the mountains. While the Moguls continued 
this practice of fowing difienfions among thofe 
warlike tribes, and of employing occafionally and 
aptly the ways of rigor, or of compliance, to inti¬ 
midate or footh powers, which were impenetrable 
for their armies to deftroy, that empire enjoyed a 
tolerable ftate of peace and fecurity. But as foon 
as the government began to relax on that capital 
point, having fallen into the hands of a fuccefiion 
of indolent princes, engrofled by the pleafures of \ 
their feraglio’s, and weakened by the contempt V 
into which their negligence plunged them; the 
Rajahs perceived the change, and lifted their heads'” 
upon it. They could eafily have recovered the 
dominion of the whole country out of the Mo¬ 
gul’s hands, if they had not ftill perfifted in fuch 
■ their 
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their difunion, that they could not agree among 
themfelves who fhould poffefs the empire. They 
had rather fee it in its nominal fubjeftion to the 
Tartar family, than any one of their own na- 
^ tion afifume it over the reft-, and each minding on- 
' ly to incroach upon it for his own particular be¬ 
nefit, the whole ftate of Indoftan remained and 
ftill remains a common prey to their feveral incur- 
fiqns, and devaftations, which is the only point 
wherein thefe Rajahs agree. 

It was towards the latter end of Aurengzeb’s 
days, that one of thofe Rajahs, called Sevajee, or 
rather Sow-rajah, took the advantage of that mo¬ 
narch’s declining as well in judgment as in years, 
fet up openly the ftandard of revolt, and bearded 
him with the pillage twice repeated of Surat, the 
capital town of trade of his whole dominions. Nay, 
fo feeure was. he of his point in it, fo allured of the 
negligence and fupinenefs of the government, that 
he intimated to the town the day he had prefixed 
for entering and plundering it, and was as good 
as his word ; not having met with the lead oppo- 
fition, unlefs in the Englilh and Dutch fa&ories, 
whofe pofture of defence faved them from fharing 
the common fate. 

Bv this exploit, and other fuccefsful enterprifes 
on the Mogul dominions, he acquired fuch ftrength 
and reputation, as enabled him to give acertain con¬ 
fidence, and regular form of government to that 
afiemblage of free-booters, which he had collefled 
out of the mountains of Deckan, and whom the 
jj temptation of pillage had united under his ftand¬ 
ard. Mafter then, by continual encroachments 
every way round him, of a confide’rable and popu¬ 
lous body of dominion, he aflumed the title now 
continued to his fuccefiors of Mar-rajah, or Arch¬ 
rajah, and appeared in a condition to give laws to* 
the Mogul empire ; at the word he was aflyred of 

there 
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there being no human poflibility of coming at of 
driving him out of his inaccefiible retreats in the 
mountains. Yet, it is obfervable, that ah the 
time he was acting thus in open defiance to the 
Mogul emperor, he never profefTedly threw off a 
nominal fubmiffion to his throne. He had even the ' 
aflurance to ftyle himfclf his general in Deckan. 
Thefe meafures he doubtlefs kept out of regard to 
thejealoufy of the other Rajahs, who had not yet 
fo openly renounced their vaffalage, and who dif¬ 
fered from him however in nothing but tbeir ap¬ 
pearances more, while they claimed in fad as ab- 
folote an independence. 

, His fuceeffors purfued invariably his fydem of 
politics and activity : and as their dominions en- 
creafed, they fet on foot more numerous and more 
regular armies, under able generals: fo that from 
a fet of banditti or free-booters they affumed a 
more national form, without departing in the lead 
from their original fpirit of rapine and plunder. 
One would otherwife naturally think, that as fad 
as they formed tbeir date into order and confid¬ 
ence, they would encourage trade,, which is every 
where, by civilized nations, considered as one of 
its chief fupports: bur, hitherto at lead, they have 
given no indication of a commercial turn : on the 
contrary, wherever their arms have penetrated, or 
their influence extended, they have dedroyed all 
trade and manufaCtures. On the coad, a little to 
the fouthward of Bombay, there exifted not long 
fince fome very confidetable manufactures, which 
were annihilated by the opprefiion and harrafT- l 
ments exercifed on the artizans, infomuch th^t 
there is not the footdep of them left. At prefent 
they feem to have placed their whole dependence 
on the fword : nor do they want for great caution; 
conduCt, and policy in the extention of their do¬ 
minions. They feem in no hurry for pulhing tbeir, 
conqued. 
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ctJnqueff, but patiently wait for* their beft fitne and 
Opportunity: and even where they itfeet with * 
repulfe, they yield with great fupplenefi to the 
force of the conjecture i they retreat with as good 
a grace as if they had fucceeded, and prepare thei* 
tneaflires cooly to return afrefli as opportunity may 
favor them. 

They have encouraged deferters from the Eu¬ 
ropean nations, from whom they learnt the art of 
engineering, as far as the Hull or knowledge of 
thofe deferters reached; the Indians in general be* 
ing ready imitators to a certain point, or ftandardi 
at which they commonly ftop, not being curious 
of perfection in any thing. It has however been 
obferved, that though they gave fuch deferters i 
pretty high pay, compared to the fmall one with 
which they fatisfy their own natives, ftiould they 
faveor hoard up any fum, which by the by they 
rarely do, they do not fuller them to quit the 
country, unlefs at the hazard of a dangerous e- 
fcape, or unlefs they purchafe their freedom with 
a delivery of all they are worth. But, in truth, and 
confiftentfy enough with fuch treatment, no Euro¬ 
peans take fervice among them, except futh as art 
of defperate fortunes, or have committed crimes 
that obliged them to feek r'efuge there. When 
fuch Europeans have exhaufted their ftrength, and 
power of fervice, they are fuffered to languifli tn 
mifery and poverty, neglected and defpifed by 
thofe their employers. 

/ By this means however the Morattoes have been 
rendered capable of forming regular fieges, with. 
Which they were before utterly unacquainted. 
Thus, when they took Baffaim from the Portu- 
guefe, a place ftrongly fortified, at lead fuppofed 
fo againft any attempts of thetrs, which is fituate 
on the coaft on the continent a few miles to the 
northward of Bombay, they erected regular bat¬ 
teries, 
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Herbs, threw in bomb-fhells, and • proceeded by 
fap and mine, until the town faw itfelf forced to 
furrender. 

Yet with all this, their troops * are fitter for a J 
war of incurfion, than for regular campaigns. < 
They are chiefly compofed of land-tillers, called 
Corumbees, with whom their feed-time and har- 
veft are eflential points to be confulted, and ad- 
jufted to their expeditions; for their manner of 
government admitting no importations, or mate¬ 
rial fupplies from without, they would run the ha- ; 
zard of a famine on any deficiency of cultivation, 
“thus they are equally bred to agriculture and 
arms, and perhaps are not the worfe foldiers for 
this alteration. Their pay is extremely fmall, and 
that generally not furnilhed in money, but in rice, 
tobacco, fait, pieces of apparel, and other necef- 
farieS of life, which are there at a cheap rate. An^ 
indeed otherwife their bringing fuch numerous ar¬ 
mies into, the field could not be accounted for, ' 
confidering their exclufion of trade. 

Their, horfes, on which they chiefly rely,, are a 
fmall but hardy breed, like that of the mountains' 
of Scotland, inured to fatigue, and of fecure foot¬ 
ling for the rugged roads among the hills, and a 
very fmall matter of forage ferves them. 

For arms, a great many of them have mufkets, 
but generally indifferent ones, and moft of them 
match-locks. Thefe they ufe chiefly in ^bufh- 
fighting, where when they have made a difcharge, 
they retreat in a hurry to their main body : but 
■ their chief dependence is on their fwords and tar A 
gets. Their fwords are, generally fpeaking. of\^ 
an admirable temper, and they are well trained up 
to the exercife of them; fo that on all occafionS in 


* See vol. II. introdacllon, p. xi. 
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battle, they quit their mufket, and betake them- 
felves. to them with great fuccefs. They are fo 
curious in the blades, that they hold the European 
broad fwords (n great contempt, efpecially the 
common-fale dnes, that are fent but by our fliips. 
When the Derby, captain Anfell, was fo fcanda- 
Ioufly .taken by a few of Angria’s grabs, whofe 
marines are exactly the fame as the Morattoes, and 
often fome of their fubjedtsj there fell into An¬ 
gria’s hands, among a great quantity of other var 
Tuable military, ftores, fome chefts of fword blades, 
on examining of which Angria faid, that the Eng- - 
lifh fwords were only fit to cut butter with. 

As to their targets, they are exadly round, con- 
vexing-almoft to a point on the out-fide, light, and 
Covered with fo fmooth and hard a varnifh or lac¬ 
quer, that if tolerably good, they will eafily, turn a 
piftol-ball, and at fome little diftance a mufket one. 

They alfo have among them excellent {lingers, 
and archers; but of thefe they make lately lefs ac¬ 
count fince the introdudfion of fire-arms; though, 
confidering their imperfection in the marragement 
of thefe laft, it is a query whether they are much 
gainers by the change. 

As to the reft of their drefs, nothing t can be i- 
magined meaner. A roll of coarfe muf^n round 
their heads, to which they give the name of puc- 
kery, or turbant, or perhaps a bit of cloth, or 
ftriped callico, or cuttance-cap •, a lungee or clour, 
barely to cover their nakednefs, and a pamree or 
loofe mantle to throw over their {boulders, or to 
lye on upon the ground, compofes the whole of 
their wardrobe. This however is only to be un- 
dSrftood of their common men, though the officers 
do not much out-figure them : fo that nothing can 
prefent a more defpicable appearance than thefe 
troops, together with their little ill-favored horfes. 

Von. I. G . the 
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the furniture of which is in a flile anfwerable EG 
the reft, 

Then their diet is extremely portable ; they re¬ 
quire no great magazines of provifions, no ovens, 
or embarraffment of waggons. A little rice, and a 
leathern flafk for water, which they call a Metar- 
rah, are all that is requifite, fo that every foldier 
may eafily carry his own allowance: nor do the' 
officers fare more fumptuoufly, nothing being fo 
plain as their food, efpecially during their expedi¬ 
tions, which they condudt with amazing rapidity, 
and not too without great ftratagem and cunning. 

Against fuch numbers, with the advantage of 
being in their own country, it is not very pro¬ 
bable, that any force we could afford from 
Europe ffiould materially or ultimately prevail. 
Other wife nothing could be more for the Engliffi 
intereft, than endeavoring to reconquer the ifland 
of Salfetc from them, for reafons too obvious to 
need a recapitulation here: but it is now only 
mentioned to explode a propofal, I am told was 
once made of fuch an attempt. The fituation of 
Bombay is however now rendered fo precarious, 
that there is no fuch thing as either quarrelling with 
the Mor^ttoes to advantage, or t.rufting to them 
with fafety, nor indeed feeing any end of this di¬ 
lemma. •' 

If they were a people capable of hearing reafon 
on their true permanent interefts, in contradiftinc- 
tion to their momentary ones, they might eafily 
fee that Bombay, in the hands of the Engliffi, is 
a greater advantage to them, than if it was in 
their own ; as it is a great inlet of trade into all 
their dominions that lye round it, by means of 
t;he feveral creeks and rivers that communicate 
with that harbor, a trade which themfelves for 
jjiany leafons couid not expedl to invite or bring 
Into them. They are alfo well aifured, that the 
Ensliffi 
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Englifh court no fettlements but on account of 
their commerce, always beneficial to the countries 
round about, and never dangerous to them, from 
its not being attended with the fpirit of conqueft, 
even their forts being rather mere warehoufes than 
curbs upop the natives. Thefe are arguments too, 
of the force of which they will fometimes own 
themfelves convinced, and perhaps ready are fo at 
the time, but then there is ho dependence on their 
continuance in that mind. A change of their mi- 
nifters, a fancy that fhall take them in the head, 
that Bombay would afford a good prefent pillage, 
or a fcheme of humoring their troops, who are ne¬ 
ver better pleafed than with a promife of plunder j 
any of thefe, or the like motives, are fufikient to 
make them break of a hidden through all their 
refolutions, and ties of a greater intereft; and what 
is more, though known to themfelves to be fo. 

The principal men among them, though pro¬ 
bably better informed themfelves, cannot root out 
of the minds of the buik of that people in gene¬ 
ral, a ftrong notion, that Bombay indofes great 
riches, an idea which they do not fail of annexing 
to trade, and which, fuch is their conftitutional 
indifpofition towards it, they are not yei tempted 
to introduce, or improve in their own cjmninions. 
This falfe opinion however they have or*che ad¬ 
vantage accruing to the company from the pofief- 
fion of Bombay, though it is far from paying its 
own charges, and is only kept for the convenience 
of its other fettlements and factories, has fuch an 
influence, that they think no demands too exorbi¬ 
tant for purchaflng their toleration and tranquility. 

As an inftance of this way of thinking in thole 
people, may be produced the terms on which 
Samboo or Sambajee Angria infilled, when certain 
overtures of peace were let on foot between him 
and the government of Bombay. After fome pre- 
G 2 face 
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face on the prodigious advantages of the Engliih 
trade on that coall, which muff in courfe enable 
them to afford what he demanded, he confined 
himfelf however to no larger a fum than twelve 
lacks of rupees, or about one hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds per annum, which he required 
in confideration of his defiftence from his hoftili- 
ties, and non-interruption of our navigation. I 
do not know that he ever funk his demand after¬ 
wards ; but only that the Engliih government 
treated his piopofal with the contempt it deferved, 
and made a jeft of it. Nor was this indeed worth 
mentioning, but to ihew the popular opinion in 
thofc parts of the wealth of the Englilh, which in- 
fpires the country-government lefs with refped, 
than with a defire of plundering them. 

Nor can this unfavorable difpofition of the 
Morattoes towards foreign merchants be much 
wondered at, when it is equally and more ib to¬ 
wards thofe of their own country. For the few 
that are induced to live under their government, 
for the fake of the gain to be made on the traffic 
of the abfolutely neceffaries of life, are obliged to 
conceal, ^s they would murder, their being in good 
circum^hnces. Towards which they affedt all the 
appearagkes of poverty, in their houfes, drefs, and 
all externals, to avoid being pointed out as a prey 
to their rapacious government, which is fure ulti¬ 
mately not to fpare any rich fubjedls, though they 
will fometimes leave them quietly for a long time 
to gather wealth, which they look on as fo much 
in bank for themfelves, whenever they pleafe to 
call it in : and in this point they make no diftiirc- 
tion of any rank or condition, but that of the great 
military officers, whofe property is more refpedted 
for obvious reafons of if ate. They are their in- 
lfruments ot oppreffion, whom it is not fo fafe to 
difoblige or difcourage. But, though they are Gen- 
toos. 
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toos, whom one would in courfe think awed by 
their priefts or bramins, they fpare them no more 
than the reft, when they are reputed rich, and will, 
without ftanding upon any ceremony with them, 
ufe menaces, and even tortures, to Squeeze money 
out of them. This fhews they are either not over¬ 
loaded with religious fcruples, or that they look on 
the temporalities of their priefts, as making no 
part of the facrednefs of the fundion, and that 
they are not difqualified for officiating their Spiri¬ 
tual duties by their want of worldly wealth. 

As this rapacioufnefs is chiefly the cbaraderiftic 
of the Gentoo government, whereas that of the 
Moors or Moguls is much more temperate and 
juft, it is often the reafon why thofe of their fub- 
jeds, who can efcape the dangerous repute of be¬ 
ing rich, bury their wealth in fecret places, un¬ 
known often to their neareft relations, and even 
to their heirs, when by chance they died fuddenly, 
or at a diftance from their homes. Befides, fuch 
is their tenacioufnefs of thefe treafures, that when 
fome, in confequence of their falling under the 
fufpicion of wealth, have been expofed to violent 
tortures, they have had the conftancy to hold our, 
and keep the fecret of their hoards, thoufeh in all 
other points they were known to be theprranteft 
cowards. In the mean time, by unex'%gefated 
accounts, it, is amazing to refled: what immenle 
treafures have been buried and loft on folely this 
principle of preservation ; for it is an utter fable, 
that they are looked upon as ufeful to them in the 
other life. A proof of which is, that the fame forC 
o£people are never known to bury their treafures 
under a free government, where they are not afraid 
of being pillaged, and where they can fafely leave 
them to their heirs. I have heard it averred, that 
the fums of money thus interred in the courfe of 
paft ages, at leaft equal thofe in prefent circula- 
G 3 tion 
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tion all over Indoftan. Perhaps this eftimate is 
hyperbolical, though there are not wanting good 
reafons to countenance it. 

So much is certain, that the Gentoo merchants, 
efpecially the Banyans, and even the Bramins or 
Gentoo-priefts, prefer living under a Moorifh go¬ 
vernment, or indeed any government to that of the 
Gentoos ; being at leaft fore that they can no 
where meet with lefs fafety, or more opprefiive 
exa&ions. Surat is one inftance of this, which is 
crowded with Gentoo merchants, and mechanics 
of all forts; where, though they are fome times ex* 
pofed to the avarice and vexations of bad governors, 
they are only tranfient and partial ftorms : whereas 
the Gentoo government is one continued and uni- 
verfal fyftem of violence and injpftice. 

Such are the people now the immediate neigh* 
bors of Bombay, in whofe character neverthelels 
there is fomething paradoxical. For though top 
perfidious to be ever fafely trufted, at leaft they do 
not, like a polite neighboring nation in Europe, 
affeft a parade of fincerity or good faith. They 
do notdefire to be taken to be more honed than they 
are, and would be the firft to laugh at thofe who 
fhould rjipofe any confidence in them. They make 
no prorc^fions of friendship beyond words of com¬ 
mon' coferfe, or let formularies of compliments, 
which they do not expedt fhould be taken for more 
than they are worth. They never fet forth any 
pompous manifefts, decked with the falfe colors 
of eloquence, of their good intentions to the peace 
of mankind, at theinftant that they are taking all 
the meafures in their power to difturb ic. They 
confider them Selves always in a ftate of war, open 
or underftood, with thofe powers whofe dominions 
they covet; and confequently think, that all feints, 
ftratagems or advantage^ are fair, as from enemy 
to enepiy. 

TREACHEf 
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Treacherous as they conftitutionaliy are, they 
yet are not accufable of that common attendant on 
treachery, cruelty. They are not accounted fan- 
guinary. They do not ufually rob and murther, 
unlefs where this laft is abfolutely neceflfary to the 
firft, and then doubtlefs they do not (lick at it. 
What prifoners they make in war they feldom de¬ 
tain, but get rid of them as foon as pofiible, to 
lave the charges and trouble of keeping them ; un¬ 
lefs where any ranfom is in view, and then they 
will not fcruple ufing the harlheft means towards 
extorting what they expect from them. Slaves they 
rarely make, unlefs they fhould have a view of a 
market for them ; for they would make money of 
any thing : but though (laves are often bought in 
India, there is no fettled vend for fuch as are taken 
in war. it is chiefly in times of famine that pa¬ 
rents are fometimes driven to difpofe of their chil¬ 
dren to the Europeans, or Moors, for I never 
could learn that the Gentoos dealt in them : nei¬ 
ther can the Gentoos keep a (lave under their 
roof of any religion but their own, on account 
of the profanation their law attributes to it. Be- 
fldes, fervice is fo extremely cheap among thofe 
people, that there are always numbers^of domef- 
tics to be found, ready to ferve for bab victuals 
and raiment. - 

Slavery being out of the queftion m^the in- 
curfions of thofe people, whofe l'ole object is. pre- 
fent plunder, they are the lefs a terror to the 
neighboring countries, and efpecially to the poor 
land-tillers and pealants, who generally keep no¬ 
thing in their huts worth carrying away, and thus 
lire abundantly defended from Ioffes by having no¬ 
thing to lofe. 

Even in their plundering of towns, unlefs actu¬ 
ated by fome extraordinary motive of refentment, 
they obferve a certain moderation. Thus, for ex- 
G 4 ample. 
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ample, when they pillaged Surat, befides their 
refpe&ing the lives of the unrefifting inhabitants, 
and the laving the houfes from fire, they were far 
from rigoroufiy ranfacking it; it being a maxim 
with them (to ufe their own phrafe) not to pluck 
up a beard by the roots, but to (have it, fo that it 
may grow again, to ferve another opportunity. 

Upon the whole, they may be pronounced a 
fort of a civilized nation of banditti, who, it is not 
impoffible, though at prefent it does not feem very 
probable, may in procefs of time be brought to, 
adopt more focial maxims of government, and 
rife into dignity and rank with the other lawful or 
regular powers. 

The Mar-rajah,' the fovereign of thefe people, 
generally keeps his court, or more properly fpeak- 
ing, confidering their purely military conftitution, 
his head quarters, at the fort of Raree, in the 
mountains of Deckan ; and if reports do not bely 
it, this muft be the moft compleatly impregnable 
place in the univerfe. It is reprefented as a for¬ 
tified mound of rocks, extremely high, and fo 
fteep, as but by one narrow pathway, to be accef- 
fible to human footing; with this advantage, that 
the encloirure of it is large enough, independent of 
the ftor«(c accumulated there, to grow grain fuffi- 
cient fof r the maintenance of its garrifon, which 
were Vc but a handful of men, could with pleafure 
defend it againft the greateft armies that could be 
brought to take it; not to mention that the pafles 
and defiles leading to it among the mountains, are 
fo rugged and narrow, that the Morattoes muft be 
all afleep, to fuffer any armies to penetrate to tfyjt 
forcrefs. 

Here the Mar-rajah principally refides, with a 
kind of military court, compofed of his generals 
and officers, and keeps all the ftate of a fovereign 
prince. 
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prince, with all the infxgnia of royalty about him ; 
one of which, peculiar to the Rajah’s of Indoftan, 
is their long veil, which only differs from that of 
other common ones, in the make towards the bot¬ 
tom, being Hoped into a peek downwards on each 
fide. 

At this court, both the fovereign and the cour¬ 
tiers are fo entirely engroffed with their attention 
to military operations, that having that fuper-ad- 
dition to the natural indolence of the orientalifts in 
.general with refpeft to arts and fciences, they ap¬ 
pear entirely incurious of the European manufac¬ 
tures, or rarities, whether of nature or art. In 
vain then would be fliewn to them any of thofe ex- 
quifite pieces of workmanfhip, which are produc¬ 
ed by our artifts. They would indeed, out of ci¬ 
vility, praife them with an air of carelefs indiffe¬ 
rence, and their natural covetoufnefs would per¬ 
haps not fuffer them to be forry for being preient- 
ed with them ; but they would much- rather re¬ 
ceive the equivalent in Iheer money, diamonds, or 
precious ftones, of which the currency is to the full 
as regularly fettled. This tafteleflhefs too is fo 
thoroughly rooted in them, that though no peo¬ 
ple are fonder of decking out their wd|nen with 
rich jewels, yet they would prefer thojr of their 
own workmen’s comparative coarfe arfii, c$rhfy 
fetting, to thofe of a Robertfon or a Laca$f, and 
that not from any laudable partiality towards their 
own country-men, but purely from the want of a 
relifh for perfe&ion, which makes them contented 
with what they have a habit of daily feeing. Thus 
\ watch of the moft beautiful and niceft make, is 
only valuable to them according to the metal it 
contains •, and a painting of Raphael’s or Titian’s 
would move them no more than it would a horfe. 

In the profound ignorance in which they are 
bred, and in which their parts that are naturally 
extremely 
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extremely lively remain immerfed, or receive at 
the hands of tradition a wrong direction, it is not 
furprizing, that they Ihould be liable to take ftrong 
impreffions of fuch grofs errors and prejudices, as 
thofe in favor of judicial aftrology, of which it is 
but fo lately that the politeft courts in Europe have 
ftiaken off the yoke. Thefe people in general are 
fcrupuloufly addifted to believe in that vain fci- 
ence, and religioufly obferve the good or bad days, 
indicated to them by their altrologers, who are 
chiefly Bramins, and whom they confult on all oc- 
cafions i but this folly is no more than they have v 
in common with the reft of the Grientalifts. Their 
credulity extends yet farther, to the opinion they 
have of wizards, and forcereflfes, of whom they tell 
many ftories that they firmly beli'eve. One of them, 
which I had from a Gentoo who came from that 
country, and very gravely allured me of the truth 
of it, I take leave to relate, not molt certainly as 
either believing or expending it to be believed, but 
purely as a fpecimen of the genius of invention of 
thofe people, with refpecl to any thing that favors 
their credulity. 

The prefent Mar-raj ah being informed,of the 
great re/outation of a certain woman in his domi¬ 
nions fi£ forcery, and fortune-telling, fent for her 
to cpud;with an intention to put her to death, on 
whafrparticular provocation was not faid, but firft 
had the curiofity to fee her. The woman accor¬ 
dingly appeared before him : Ihe was then about 
forty, very corpulent, and not of an ill prefence. 

He alked her fternly, if Hie knew why he had fent 
for her ? “ Yes, anfwered Ihe (with the utmoft in- 
“ trepidity and unconcern) you have fent for me v \^ 
“ to take away my life; but before you proceed 
“ to that, I hope you will, for your own fake, per- 
“ mit me to give you a lalutary warning.” Cu¬ 
riofity, or perhaps the apprehenfion natural to that 
prejudice 
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prejudice which admits of the poflibility of witch¬ 
craft, moving the Rajah’s affent to it, fhe ordered 
two fowls to be produced, the one a cock, the 
other a hen. The cock was fet down on the ground, 
full of life and fpirits; then taking the hen, fhe 
deflred the Rajah to mark the confequence. At 
thefe words fhe wrung the neck of the hen off, 
when at the fame time the cock, though untouch¬ 
ed by any one, imitating all the convulfions and 
agonies of its death, accompanied the hen in it. 
“ This, Sir, (faid fhe to the Rajah determinately) 
tc remember to be a type of your fate and mine.” 
The Rajah ftruck with this, not only defifted from 
his intention, but intreated hereto be near his per- 
fon, fettled a confiderable penfion on her, ordered 
her a palankin and attendance, and in fhort treated 
her thence-forwards like a perfon, with whofe life 
his own was wound up. 

As to the perfons of the Morattoes, they are 
generally a clean-limbed, flrait people, it being 
very rare to fee any deformed perfons among them. 
Some of them are mufcular large-bodied men *, but 
their vegetable diet, and their not being trained 
up to a proper exercife of their bodily ftrength, 
makes them not fo robuft; which laft I tfc rather 
believe, becaufe it is certain, that even i^'thisjhot 
climate, there are often to be found, as $ Sgfat, 
porters who will carry a weight equal to what any 
European can; however, it is certain, that the 
Morattoes are in battle eafily over-borne, not only 
by the Europeans, but by the Mogul’s troops, with 
neither of whom they have any chance, without a 
great fuperiority of numbers, or from the flight 
and dexterity with which they handle their fwords. 

Their complexions are of all fhades, from the 
deep-black to the light-brown ; but it is obferved, 
they are fairer in proportion of their diftance from 
the fea-flde, and of their birth among the mourn 

tains 
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tains the fartheft remote from it. Their features 
are generally regular, and even delicate. Befides 
fhaving their heads, of which they religioufly pre- 
ferve in the middle of it a lock at full length, fo 
as to tie up, and hang down behind, the Mo- 
rattoes are diftinguilhed from the Moors, by two 
favorite curls they wear on each fide juft above the 
ear, which appearing from under their turbants, 
gives them a kind of effeminate look. 

Their women are generally very handfome, 
whilft the bloom of youth continues; but that foon 
fading, there are few who preferve the charms of 
their Ihape and Ikin till thirty, at which they are 
commonly paft child-bearing. They are reckoned 
very faithful and affectionate to their hulbands, 
■who do not appear to be infeCted with the oriental 
taint of jealoufy. In this country, however, the 
barbarous cuftom ftill continues, as indeed none 
are fo tenacious of old cuftoms as the Gentoos, of 
women burning, or being buried (for there is one 
tribe that buries their dead) with their hulbands : 
what is more, the higher the rank of the hufband is, 
the greater is the incumbence on the wife, to follow 
him in this manner ; and the Rajahs efpeeially have 
feveral M their wives burned with them: the ce- 
rcqjonyAof which, being fo amply defcribed in 
m^vJ 4 uthors, acquits me of entering into any 
furtner account of it here •, befides that, I never was 
myfeifan eye-witnefs to it. Yet I believe, that the 
ftcry of this cuftom, attributed to the Bramins de¬ 
viling to put a ftop to the frequency of the 
womens poifoning their hufbands on every flight 
quarrel, to be an over-refinement of conje&ure, <as 
falfe as it is injurious to the women of this coun¬ 
try ; no fuch practice being either attefted by cre¬ 
ditable tradition, or warranted by the behavior of 
the other Indian women not fubjeCted to this cuf¬ 
tom, and who are generally of a mould of mind 
much 
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much too foft and tender to incur even the fufpi- 
cion of fuch a deteftable barbarity. I rather at¬ 
tribute it to the ftrength of paffion, always the 
greateft in the weakeft minds,. from the greater 
power of all impreffions on them, and of which 
the Bramins knew how to take the advantage, 
not only for the fake of paying their court to the 
leading men of the country, whofe vanity, and 
that fort of jealoufy founded upon it, were thus 
flattered at the expence of a fex, in thofe parts per¬ 
fectly enflaved to them, and never enough con- 
fidered by them ; but alfo for the fake of the dread¬ 
ful power of religious perfuafion it armed them 
with, to eftablifh a ceremony that is never but at¬ 
tended with fignal emolument to themfelves, and 
that infpires an awe or veneration for them the 
conductors of it. 

The Morattoes, as Gentoos, agree in this, as they 
do in moll other points in religion and manners, 
with the reft of the Gentoo nations, of which in 
its place will be given a more particular account. 
In the mean time, from what has been faid, the 
fituation fpecifically of Bombay with refpeCt to thefe 
people, and to what is to be hoped or feared from 
them, may not be infufficiently collected.^ 


C H A P. II. 

Of A n c r i a, and his Successors. 

C ONAGEE ANGRIA, the father of the 
prefent Angrias, having made lb remarkable 
a figure in the hiftory of thole parts, and efpecialiy 
relatively to the Englilh intereft in them, for having 
been the firft founder of a very confiderable pira¬ 
tical ftate; and fo many fabulous ftories having 
been impofed on the public concerning his birth, 

firft 
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firft rife, and progrefs, I lhall in my fecond volume 
give the beft and moft authentic account I could 
obtain concerning him, and his dominions *. How¬ 
ever, I (hall here obferve, that Angria, who had 
found means to difpoffefs other petty chiefs of 
their forts, and lands, through the acquiefcence of 
the Morattoes, and his own enterprizing genius*, 
having collaterally acquired veffels of greater 
force, ventured at length to break with our flag, 
and took fome Englifh veffels trading upon that 
coaft, plundered the cargoes, and made the men 
prifoners, fubjech to a ranfom. 

This naturally alarmed the government of Bom¬ 
bay, which accordingly expoftulated with him on 
his piratical procedure •, to which he made no fur-*- 
ther anfwer, than that difclaiming the title of pirate, 
he affumed that of admiral to the Mar-rajah, to 
whom he infilled that the fovereignty of thofe leas 
belonged, and that he was determined to maintain 
it, againft all fuch as Ihould refufe to acknowledge, 
or not take his pafles. And as one may well ima¬ 
gine thefe were terms to which the Englilh govern¬ 
ment could not Hoop, he went on with his ufual 
depredations. 

Thi^ obliged the Eall-India company to keep 
^..conflVit marine on foot to hold him in check, and 
tlbCproved the trade and navigation of thofe feas, 
an Llcumbence which greatly inflamed the charges 
of that prefidency. Angria however made a Ihift to 
fupport himfelf by cruizing indiftindly on all na¬ 
tions, and by pickingup fuch ftragglers as ventured 
on the coaft without convoy. Yet he took care 
never to venture below mount Dilly, or far to ( the 
northward, for fear of being intercepted and cut \ 
off his port by the Englilh force that was employed 
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to watch his motions : about 1731 he died, not in 
a very advanced age, being about fixty. 

He was a well-fet corpulent man, rather blacker 
than commonly the Deckaners are; full faced, with 
a fparkling eye, and item countenance. He was 
very fevere in Iris commands, and exaft in puniffi- 
ingi otherwife liberal to his officers and foldiers, 
with whom he affected a fort of military franknefs, 
not to fay familiarity. He was too, like the Mo- 
rattoes, very carelefs of keeping faith, and excufed 
the not making any peace with him, on which it 
was foreknown that no reliance could be had. 

After his death, the fucceffion devolved on 
his fon, Sambagee Angria, who retained force 
enough to do the Engliffi a great deal of mifchief, 
and accordingly took their trading ffiips, both of 
the country, and from Europe, and even occafxon- 
ally the armed veffels, when he could furprize and 
overpower them. He died in 1745, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Tulagree, who was difpoffeffed 
by the Engliffi in 1756, as will be particularly re¬ 
lated in my fecond volume. 

It has been however propofed as a doubt, whe¬ 
ther the Engliffi have afted for their intereft, in 
their joining to ruin an enemy, it is true^but an 
enemy, in whofe place another power fasr'j'upeyor 
in ftrength is fubftituted, and whom there' iy'-fio 
more fafety in trailing than Angria himfelf. 

This argument would be very juft, if the Mo- 
rattoes were not already, by their neighborhood to 
Bombay, in condition to do us fo much mifchief by 
land, that the confideration of what they can ever 
do K againft us by fea is abforbcd in it. It may not 
then be unreafonable to think, that it is better to 
have this nation only to deal with, on the bell terms 
of friendffiip that can be procured, than to con¬ 
tinue in a conftant ftate of hoftility with a petty pi¬ 
rate, from whom no peace could ever be hoped. 
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and who was unfuppreftible, without a greater 
land force than we could conve’niently bring againft 
him 5 fince even granted, that the Morattoes could 
raife a marine fuperior to that of Angria, a breach 
with them by fea could not be more fatal than the 
one at land, which would of courfe be implied in 
it. For certainly Bombay, according to all hu¬ 
man appearance, ceafes to be tenable, that inftant 
the Morattoes determinately refolve the conqueft 
of it; which will not appear a hazarded conjecture 
to thofe, who know the extent of the Morattoes 
power, efpecially now their arms are at liberty, and 
free from any awe of the Mogul’s. But, befides, 
even allowing that the fortifications of Bombay 
were able to hold out againft fuch forces as they 
could eafily bring againft them, if they convert but 
their defign into a fcheme of blocking up the pafies, 
of harrafling the ifland with incurfions, and ftraiten- 
ing it for provifions, they can only with a little more 
time, but with lefs danger and no inconvenience to 
themfelves who are at home, render the tenure of 
it impracticable, or at leaft ufelefs to us. If they 
can poliibly however be brought to know their 
own intereft; or knowing it, to adhere to it, this 
can neyfer be the cafe. 

* • Sr 
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BOOK IV. 

Of the Mogul government. 


CHAP. I. 

Of Surat : its fit nation: diji urbane es there. Hif- 
tory of Mahmud Ally. Charatter of the Ba¬ 
nyans. Style of the Mogul governors. Ship¬ 
building : navigation ; buildings and Jlreets of Su¬ 
rat : provijions: odd names given to fpirituous li¬ 
quors. Account of the practice of champing: ba¬ 
thing : jugglers: toleration of religions: manu¬ 
factures : commodious method of fale. Singular 
method of fecuring the caravans. Iiitercourfe be¬ 
tween Surat and Bombay by land. Opium : Jlory 
of Us paradoxical operation: Patna fends the befi 
to market: Jlory of an English gentleman dying 
of having fucked a poppy. Of the ufe of bang.-— 
Of the Parsees. — Of the Mogul government, 
and its declenfion. Religion of Tartary isbdeifm. 
Of feraglios, and the Moors tajle of beauty.: 
Buildings and gardens of the Mogub. Dancing- 
girls. Drefs of the Moors : manners : Jlaves : 
diet: equipage and carriages. Luxury of the Orien- 
talijls. 

S URAT has hitherto been fo clofely connect¬ 
ed with our government at Bombay, that 
iome account of it falls naturally within my plan, 
efpecially as it ferves for introduction to an at¬ 
tempt of fome definition of the Mogul govern¬ 
ment, in which the Englilh are fo much con- 
Vol. I. H cerned. 
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cerned, and which for many years part has been a 
kind of political paradox. 

Surat is fituate on the continent a little to 
the northward of Bombay, about fixteen miles up 
the river Tappee,,on the right-hand fide as you 
go up. The river itfelf is nothing remarkable; 
but the city on the banks of it is perbips one of 
the greateft inflances in the known world, of the 
power of trade to bring in fo little a time wealth, 
arts and population, to any fpot where it can be 
brought to fettle. 

It is not later than the middle of the daft cen¬ 
tury, that this place was the repair of a few mer¬ 
chants, who under the fhelter of an old insignifi¬ 
cant cattle, formed up a town, which in the pro- 
cefs of a few years, became one of the moft cohfi- 
<lerable in the world, not only for trade but fize, 
being almoft as large* and as populous as London 
within the- walls, and contains many good houles, 
according to the-Indian architecture. A wall was 
foon, after its taking the form of a town, built 
round it, to defend it from the infults of the Mo- 
rattoes, who had twice pillaged it •, but a wall that 
could only be meant of ufe againft the fudden in- 
curfion of fuch free-booters, and by no means ca- 
pable'-of Standing any thing like a regular'fie|je. 
The cattle too, which is by the river-fide, and 
which you pafs in your way up to the city, ap¬ 
pears a ftrange huddle of building, fortified with 
cannon mounted here -and there without order and 
meaning, and without an attempt at any thing like 
military architecture. 

In this city, before the Eaft India company be¬ 
came by the royal grant inverted with the poffefiion 
of Bombay, was the prefidency of their affairs on 
that coaft : for which purpofe they had a factory 
eftablilhed there with feveral great privileges al¬ 
lowed them by the Mogul government j and even 
> ‘ , after 
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after the feat of the prefidency was transferred to 
Bombay, they continued a faCtory here,' at one of 
the bed houfes in the city which yet not being 
fpacious enough tocomain their effeCts, they hired 
another houfe ac fome didance from it, anefnearer 
the water-fide, which was-cailed the new factory. 

In the mean time this city floriflied, and grew 
the center, and indeed the only ftaple of India; 
it being much more frequented for the fake of the 
vent goods of all forts met with there, -from 
whence they were distributed particularly to the 
inland provinces, than for either the natural pro¬ 
ductions, and manufactures of the country, though 
they alfo made a confiderable part of its com¬ 
merce. In fhort, there was hardly any article of 
merchandize that can be named, but what was to 
be found at all times here, almoft as readily as in 
London itfelf. The company carries on annually 
a large inveftment of piece goods, efpecially of 
the coarfe ones Byrampauts, Chelloes, and others 
for the Guinea market •, but the Englifh intereft 
and influence feem of late years to have greatly 
declined, amidft the confufion and embroils of the 
country, a circumdance every where fatal to trade, 
and to that fecurity and credit which are the life 
of it. 

While the Mogul government was in vigor, 
there was fuch a (hew of juftice, as induced the 
merchants of all religions and denominations to 
take, flielter under it. The Gentoos efpecially re¬ 
torted to it, and took up their abode there, not 
only on the account of trade, but for preferring a 
Moorifh form of government to the living under 
Gentoos, who had none at all. And it mud be 
owned, great care was taken that no very flagrant 
ads of oppreflion fhouid be committed to that in 
what fometimes happened, at lead appearances 
were kept, and were tnollly owing to the mer- 
H 2 chants 
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chants themfelves, who on perfonal pique, or jea- 
loufy of trade, would find means to fee the govern¬ 
ment upon one another’s backs, which was not a- 
verfe to interfere in their quarrel*, being fure to be 
the only gainer by them. 

As an inftance of this, it may not be improper 
to relate the fate of Mahmud Ally, the grand-ion of 
that great and truly royal merchant Abdulgafour, 
of whom captain Hamilton obferves, “ that he 
“ drove a trade equal to the Eaft India company 
“ (that is greatly exaggerated) for he had known, 
“ him fit out in a year above twenty fail of fhips, 
“ between 300 and 800 tons, and none of them 
“ had lefs of his own flock than 20,000 pounds, 
“ and foine of them had 25,000, and after that 
“ foreign ftock was fent away, it behoved him to 
“ have as much more of an inland-ftoek for the 
“ following year’s market. When he died, he 
w left his eftate to two grandfons* his own fon, 
“ who was his only child, dying before him. But 
“ the court had a fling at him, and got above a 
“ million fterling of their eftate.” 

One of the brothers dying, the remains of that 
fortune centered in Mahmud Ally, who, even af¬ 
ter that great ftrolte of court-extortion, had ftill 
enough left to carry on a trade, not indeed equal 
to his grand-father, but however far fuperior to 
any other private perfon in Surat. He had alfo a 
fort of his own, called Otway, by the river-fide, 
where he kept all Ws ware-houfes, magazines, and 
ftores for building fhips, compa&ly and within 
himfelf. 

But it happened unfortunately for him, tVat 
' Loiidals Vituldafs, a Banyan, and aflually at that 
time head-broker to the Eaft India company, with 
whofe trade that of Mahmud Ally interfered, and 
perhaps inflamed by other perfonal piques and e- 
mulation, proje&ed his ruin, and effected it. 

Lolldass, 
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Lolldass knew very well, that the Mporifh 
governor of Surat would readily feize any odcafiot^ 
of deftroying Mahmud Ally, not only for the fake 
of gratifying his avarice by the plunder of his 
eftate, but for that of removing out of his w^y a 
npan greatly obnoxious for his power to protedt the 
merchants, being a preponderant weight in their 
lcale, , when joining them to withftand the oppref- 
fions of the government: a circumftance which 
had given equally umbrage to the preceding go¬ 
vernor Sorab Cawn, who, before he was removed, 
had alfo marked him, out for his prey. 

The Mogul’s court was then immerfed in that 
fupine indolence, which had invited the Perfian in- 
vafion by Shaw Nadir, more commonly known in 
Europe by the name of Thamas Kouli-Caiyn ; fo 
that the Nabobs, and governors of cities, lived in 
a fort of contumacy or independence on his com¬ 
mands. But what was worfe yet, efpecially for 
Surat, that rule of good policy had been omitted 
with refpect to its government, which had always 
before eftabliflied, that the governor of the tpwn 
Should be feparate from, and utterly unconnect¬ 
ed with the governor of the cattle, who was even 
ordered not to ftir out of the cattle while his go¬ 
vernment lafted, unlefs perhaps once a year to re¬ 
pair in ceremony, and with all proper precautions 
to pay his devotions at the head-mofch. To this 
check was alfo added another, which was an uni- 
verfal practice over the whole empire. The Mo¬ 
gul ufed to keep a refidentiary, or at lead: fend oc- 
cafionally an authorized minitter, under the title 
ofcVocaneveefs, whofe bufinefs was toinfpedt and 
report to him the conduct of his governors, and 
prefe&s of provinces, to whom this perfon was not 
only unfubordinate, but an awe and terror. 

All thefe wife difpofitions were however, at this 
time of univerfal negligence, laid afide: and the 
H 3 governor 
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governor of the cattle was not only nearly related 
to Teg-beg Cawn, the governor of the town, bur 
abfolutely at his difpofal; fo that every thing was 
done in a concert between them, which opened the 
dooiy to the oppreffion that followed. 

Lolldass taking advantage of thefe circum- 
ftances, and himfelf being rendered defperate by 
the declenfion of his own, eafily found means to 
fugged to a governor, already greedy of embrac¬ 
ing fuch an overture, the defrgn of deftroying a 
man obnoxious to them botlv 

Accordingly he tooL^uch an advantage of a 
dorm originally raifed againd the whole body of 
merchants themfelves, that the iffueof it was Mah¬ 
mud Ally’s peridiing in it: for having dood on 
his defence againd the new governor Teg-beg 
Cawn, and being deferted by that party of the 
Gentoo merchants efpecially, over whom, to their 
afterwards great and vain regret, the influence thac 
Lolldafs had dill retained, though himfelf was on 
the point of bankruptcy, had prevailed, he fell 
defencelefs, in confequence of a confederacy of 
them, at which himfelt had been the head, for their 
mutual protection and fecurity, by fuch a turn as 
could hardly be imagined things could take, and 
which for the rarity of it, befides the importance 
■of its confequences, it may not be difagreeble to 
the reader, to fee a fummary account. 

Mahmud Ally, on having certain intimation, 
that Sorab Cawn, the Mogul governor of the town, 
and with whom himfelf had formerly ciofe con¬ 
nexions and dealings, was projecting a general ex¬ 
tortion from himfelf, and all the merchants of Sti- 
rat, took care to fpread the alarm, and invited the 
merchants to join him, and make a common caufe 
againd the governor; engaging himfelf to bear 
principally the charges of the conted. This league 
was accordingly formed, and was fo fuccefsful, 
that 
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that Sorab Cawn was not only expelled his govern¬ 
ment, but Teg-beg Cawn, by the intereft *of the 
governor of the caftle, fubftituted in his room, 
againft all the rules of good* policy, againft the 
conftitution of the ftate, and efpecially againft the 
inclination of Mahmud Ally. For Teg-beg (Fawn 
had been in that poll before; but had been re¬ 
voked for his oppreffions, and had never thereafter 
afforded the lealt roqm to hope, that he had chang¬ 
ed his tyrannical or avaritious temper, and was 
befides particularly detefted by Mahmud Ally ; 
who now found too late, that he had been hurried 
farther than what he had originally intended, which 
was the depreffion, rather than the deftruttion of S<y- 
jab Cawn, who was befides confiderably his debtor, 
and began to repent of the exceffes into which this 
affair had led him, efpecially too, as thofevery mer¬ 
chants, whofe intereft was a common one with him, 
had not only conftrued his promifes of bearing the 
charges of the oppofition in an unlimited fenfe, 
but had paid him fo little regard, as without con¬ 
futing him, or indeed the didlates of common 
fenfe, to fet up a man for governor, againft whom 
he had fuch juft objections, of a public befides a 
private nature. 

In this mood of repentance, for a conduft 
which only felf-defence could juftify, or fuccef's 
fave from the charge and confequences of open re¬ 
bellion, againft a governor appointed by royal 
authority, he began'to relent, and incline, if not 
towards a reftoration of Sorab Cawn, at leaft to 
wifh to preferve him from falling into the hands 

his enemies, who would probably have given 
him no quarter. The intereft he had in his not 
being plundered, utterly ruined, and ultimately 
murdered, who was not only the lawful governor, 
but alfo his debtor, joined to confederations of for¬ 
mer friendlhip, engaged him to give this very 
H 4 governor 
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governor Sorab Cawn, of whofe expulfion he had 
been the original promoter, refuge in bis caftle of 
Otway, with four others of his retinue, and by 
this means procurer! their efcape. 

This, however was deemed by the enemies of 
Sorab Cawn, and efpecially by Lolldafs, who had 
a great hand in fetting Teg-beg Cawn up, as 
a perfidious defertion of the league formed by him- 
felf: and this advantage he improved, fo as to in- 
, flame both the new governor and all his partizans 
to.fuch a pitch, that they laid liege to the caftle of 
Otway, forced it to furrender, and, in razing it 
to the ground, implicitly deftroyed the capital for- 
trefs of the liberty of Surat. 

Soon after which, on a kind of forced vifit to 
Teg-beg Cawn, Mahmud Ally was feized, made 
a prifoner, and barbaroufly murdered one night 
in the apartment where he was confined, by the 
governor’s ruffians. Then the remains of his e- 
ftate were plundered, and his two fons left entirely 
at the difcretion, mercy, and charity of this afiaffin 
of their fathers. 

Nor did Lolldafs long furvive the fuccefs of his 
fchemesj for when he law the tragical iflue of it, 
which went probably beyond his intentions, in the 
fame manner as Mahmud Ally had himfelf been 
hurried along by the force of conjectures, further 
than he had meant in his oppolition to Sorab 
Cawn; when he faw the fatal cataftrophe of this 
great and beloved merchant, and all eyes turn¬ 
ed upon him, as imputing it to him, that, joined 
.to the diforders of his own affairs, it was thought 
broke his heart; he dying foon after fuddenly, 
without any other caufe vifibly affignable for it, 
arid left his fons in bankrupt circumftances. 

Without taking on me to juftify or condemn 
Mahmud Ally, having only related the fafts on 
{ he be ft authorities I could procur?, I fhall only 
" adtf 
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add that his death, which, happened in the yeay 
1732, was the epoch of the declenfion of the Surat 
trade, and the beginning of all the diforders, em¬ 
broils, and confufion that followed, in which the 
Englifh were not exempt from their fharg of^fuf* 
fering, and into a fpecification of which, it could 
be but little interefting, and very tedious to enter 
here *. 

I have before obferved, that the Gentoos were 
extremely numerous here ; efpecially that tribe or 
caft of the. Banyans, who are conftitutionally or 
profefiedly merchants. I have often read, often 
heard them reprefented as a tricking, artful fet of 
people, full of low cunning, that made it difficult 
to deal with them : but this can, I think, only be 
underftood, if it be at all true, of the petty, un¬ 
der-dealers among them : for thofe of them who 
are properly merchants, in the extenlive fenfe of 
that word, are in general the faireft, opened deal¬ 
ers in the world ; and thofe of Surat were efpecially 
famous for the fimplicity and franknefs of their 
tranfaftions. For example, on a (hip’s importing 
there, nothing more was to be done, than for the 
commander, or fupracargoe, to bring his mufters 
or fampies on fhore, together with his invoice * 
and the confiderable merchants reforting to him, 
would immediately ftrjke a bargain for the whole 
cargoe, if the affortment fuited them-, with no o- 
ther trouble than fettling the per centage upon the 
items of the invoice. In this manner many a car¬ 
goe, from five to ten, twenty, thirty thoufand 
pounds and upwards, has been fold in half an 
four’s time with very few words, and the amount 
paid down upon the nail, either in ready money. 


* See vol. n. p. 320, for the reduition of Surat, by the Eng- 
}i(h in 17551. 
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or by . barter, according as the vender and put- 
chafer agreed, .with as much good faith, at lead, 
as is ever obferved among the European merchants 
of the moft eftablilhed character of probity. Then 
their readinefs at running ail the hazards of trade 
wa&evefi proverbial, infomuch, that it has not been 
linjuftly obferved of them, that if their perfonal 
equalled their commercial courage, they would in- 
conteftably be the braveft people on the earth. But 
that is far from the cafe : one would rather think, 
by them, that the one excluded the other. 

Those Banyans have indeed one conftitutional 
advantage over the European merchants ; but then 
it is fuch, that thefe laft cannot fairly complain of 
it, which is their invincible phlegm and coolnefs 
in the courfe of their tranfaCtions. Whether you 
offer them fliamefully lefs than their goods are 
worth, or fly into paffions at their under-rating 
yours, there is no fuch thing as provoking them 
into the lead (how of paffion or indecency. They 
calmly fuffer you to evaporate your refentment 
without interrupting you, and waiting patiently 
till your fit of drunkennefs is off, for they look on 
it in no other light, they return cooly to the fame 
point, as if nothing had ftirred them from it; and 
if they depart from it, you may depend that it is 
not in the lealt out of any confideration for. what 
you Ihall have faid to them in your fury, but pure¬ 
ly for their own ends, and in confequence of their 
own inward reprefentations to themfelves. In that 
they have, in this point, the fame advantage over 
the Europeans, that a cool gamefter has over a paf- 
fionate one. 

But befides the number of Gentoo inhabitants 
of Surat, its fuburbs, and neighboring villages, 
employed purely in trade, money-changing, bro- 
kerfhip, and manufactures, they are often employ¬ 
ed in polls under the Moorilh government, as col¬ 
lectors. 
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lectorsi, furveyorsof the cuftoms, arid ether offices 
of truft•, efpecially where accomptantfhip is re¬ 
quired, in which they generally excel the Moors, 
who are bred more in the military way ': and it has 
been obferved, that none are more rigorous ax- 
adlers over the Gentoos, nor readier to abe^ or. 
even fet on foot any vexation, or extortion from 
them,, than thefe Gentoos themfelves. One would 
imagine oppreffion was their element, and that they 
could not breathe out of it. 

The governor of Surat keeps his feat of admi- 
niftration at what is called the Durbar, where he 
is generally prefent himfelf, and gives his orders. 
It is here that all a&ions criminal and civil are 
brought before him, and fummarily difpatched ia.^ 
the Eaftern manner. 'One piece of ftate too he ob- 
ferves, that I have no where before feen mentioned, 
and that is, that he never on any thing material 
fpeaks to his attendants, but writes, in the Perfian 
language, his orders upon little flips of paper, that 
lie by him ready for that purpofe, and when writ¬ 
ten, are called Hookums, and muft be obeyed 
without repiy. Thefe are afterwards brought him, 
like a return of a judicial procefs, and being ftrung, 
ferve as a kind of record of his adls of the day. 

The Morattoes are however now grown fo pre¬ 
dominant, and their influence is fo far fpread into 
that city itfelf, thatunlefs the Mogul government 
Jhould refume its afcendancy, of which there is ve¬ 
ry little likelihood, the government of it already 
fo precarious, muftfoon become entirely dependent 
on them, when it is a queftion whether even their 
Own clear intereft in the prefervation of the trade 
of it, will prevail over that conflitutional indiffe¬ 
rence of theirs to it, and that paffion for prefent 
pillage, which have been already fet forth. 

At Surat too they excel in the art of {hip-build¬ 
ing, If their models were as fine as thofe of the 
Englifh, 
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Englifh, of whom efpecially they prefer the imi¬ 
tation', there would be no exaggeration in aver¬ 
ring, that they build incomparably the beft {hips 
in the world for duration, and that of any flze, even 
to v thoyfand tons and upwards. But their naval, 
like'kheir other architecture, has always fomething 
clumfy, unfinilhed, and un-artift-like in it; other- 
wife the reign of their (hips is much longer than 
that of the European-built ones : it is not uncom¬ 
mon for one of them to laft a century, and that not 
fo much owing to the commonly fummer feas.in 
thole parts, as to the foliditv of their workman- 
fliip, and the nature of the wood they employ. 

As to the firft, their bottom and fides are com- 
pofed of planks let in to one another, in the na¬ 
ture as I apprehend of what is called rabbit-work; 
fo that the learns are impenetrable : and the knees, 
or crooked timbers, are generally of the natural 
growth into that form, without being forced or 
warped by fire; efpecially where particular care is 
taken of their conftru&ion, and their expence not 
fpared. 

Anp as to the wood, it is a fort, called, teak, 
to the full as durable as oak, and has, belides this 
property, that it is not fo apt in an engagement 
with cannon-Ihot to fly in fplinters, which ufually 
do more mifchief to the men than the balls them- 
felves. They have alfo a peculiar way of preferv- 
ing their Ihips-bottoms, by occafionally rubbing 
into them am oil, they call wood-oil, which the 
planks imbibe, and ferves greatly to nourifh and 
keep them from decay. 

Thpy do not launch their Ihips as we dofrore 
flips; but by digging canals from the water to 
where the flocks, or what they call craddles are, 
from which they are, as it were, dropped into the 
ftream that is brought tip to them. 
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I am alfo fenfible, that Surat is not the only 
place by many in India, where lhips are built, but 
none as yet are comparable to them, Pegu is alfo 
a noted place for Ihip-building; but I never learnt 
that they were as yet there come into th^t vizjf of 
rabbit-work bottoms, which renders the Surat 
lhips fo ftrong: though I have otherwife feen very 
fine vefiels of the built of that country. 

The mailing generally ufedin the country-lhips, 
are Pohoon-malls, chiefly from the Malabar coalt j 
but for the cordage, what is worth any thing mull 
come from Europe : their coyr-ropes, made of the 
fibres of coconut-hulks, being for either running 
or Handing-rigging, more harlh and untraftable 
than what is produced from hemp. I have, how¬ 
ever, feen very ferviceable and large coyr-cables,. 
which, in oppofition to the Europe ones, laftmuch 
lo/iger in falt-water, frelh being apt to rot them. 

Their anchors are moftly European, our iron 
being much better, and better worked. As to 
fails, they are very well fupplied by the country¬ 
man ufadtu re of cotton into a fail-cloth called dun¬ 
garee, which, though not fo ftrong or lafting as 
canvafs, Holland’s duck, or vitry, is, while in ufe, 
more pliant, and lefs apt to fplit than they are. 
And for pitch they have the gum of a tree, which 
is called damar, not at all inferior to the other. 

Their navigators arc very indifferent artifts; 
formerly they yfed to get Europeans to command 
their lhips; but lately they make a Ihift to do 
without them, having trained up to it fome of the 
natives, who may juft ferve in thofe parts, where 
they feldom put to fea but in the fair feafon, and 
where confequently they rarely meet with florins to 
try their ikill. Their common failors are rather 
better in their clals, though wanting the vigor, 
expertnefs, and patience of fatigue, in the Euro¬ 
peans. Yet, where fome of our lhips have been 

too 
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too far weakened in their crews, by ficknefs or 
other cafualties, they have been obliged to bor¬ 
row the afljiftdnee of.thefe black failors, or lafcars, 
to bring them home. The public has here feen 
forrfoof diem miferable objects about theftreetsof 
■London, begging charity, and expofed to all the 
diftxefies incident to perfons fo far remote from 
their native country, friendlefs, and abandoned, 
for want of knowing the laws and cuftoms here, 
which joined to the thoughtleffnefs one woulcf 
think natural to thofe of their rank on that ele¬ 
ment, rendered them a prey to all the little low 
defignirtg people, among whom their ftation of 
life and misfortune had call them away. 

As to the buildings of Surat, there are fome ve¬ 
ry good houfes in their ftyle of building, which is 
partly Gentoo, and partly Morifque. Thofe of 
the-greateft note are fo contrived, that the gateway 
is defenfible againft any fudden irruption of a few 
armed men : a circumftance of nofmall import, in a 
city, where often the withftanding the firft brunt 
of any perfons fent by the government to opprefs, 
or deftroy the owner, is attended with future fe- 
curity, by the alarm railing a party to relieve, or 
oppofe his proceedings. The private apartments 
lye backwards, for the greater lecurity of the wo¬ 
men, of whom the Moors efpecially are remarka- 
bly jealous. They are very fond of having one 
room, at lead in particular, where a fountain is 
kfcpt playing in the midft of it, by the noife of 
which they are lulled to fleep, and refrelhed by 
the coolnefs it diffufes through the apartment; but 
which is attended with a damp, of which I would* 
not advife an European to make, the experiment. 
Befides, the common convenience of eaftern fo- 
phas, which are fo commodious for their manner 
of fitting crofs-legged, they all like European 
looking-glades, which are what they chiefly hang 
their 
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their rooms with. Another ornament too - .they 
have, which has not an ill effedt Ojjon tHfl/eye, 
and that is the beams-of the cha mb a f ^ y ip^; C uri- 
oully inlaid with ivory and mother-of^eaii, like 
the hand-fcrutores that come from thence, irtfmo- 
rifhes and fcroll-work, agreeable to the Morifque 
tafte. They have generally a kind of faloon, 
which they call a Diwan, entirely open on one fide 
to the garden, wherfc they have fountains playing, 
which joined to the variegated flower-beds in front 
of it, of which they are very curious, .add to the 
pleafantnefs and airinefs of the profpedt. In dim¬ 
mer, when the heats are moll intenfe, though ne¬ 
ver fo intolerable as in many other places, nor 
unwholfome that ever I could learn, they have 
country-recefies a little way out of town, where 
they re fide, or go in parties to enjoy themfelves in 
their gardens and frefcades, by the fide of the wa¬ 
ters with which they are furnifhed. The Englilh 
company has efpecially a very pleafant garden, 
kept for the ufe and recreation of the gentlemen 
of the fadtory; though lately the incurfions of the 
Morattoes to the very gates of the city, and the 
conftant alarms of the country round, have made 
thofe rural recedes too unfafe to confift with a fatis- 
fadtdry enjoyment of them. 

The ftreets of Surat are irregularly laid out; 
but have one propriety which renders them agree¬ 
able to the walkers, in the heat of the day, and 
that is, a competent width of them being left at 
bottom, the ftories of the houfes are carried up fo 
projedling over one another, that the uppermoft 
apartments on each fide of the ftreet are lo clofe to 
one another, that one may with eafe converfe from 
them ; a way of building, that whilft it overihades 
the ftreet, does not exclude a free ventilation, 
which is rather attradled by it. The fhops how¬ 
ever, though in this great trading city, where eve¬ 
ry 
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ry thing almoft that can be aflted for is to be 
fouvnd, have a Very mean appearance, the dealers 
keepi<ig theijr goods chiefly in' warehoufes, and 
felli ngt^Tamples.' 

V As to the living in Surat, I mean for provifions, 

I cVnno't imagine that there is in the world a better 
place, while the corhrnunication efpecially with the 
country is open. For to fay nothing of the abun¬ 
dance of every article which an unbounded impor¬ 
tation throws into the market there, the natural 
productions of the foil are excellent in their kind, 
and thereby atone for their perhaps being lefs 
cheap, as to the quantity, than at fome other places 
of India, as at Bengal efpecially, where the cattle 
and poultry are bought at a very low rate, and yet 
turn out dear by the time they are properly fed 
for the table. Here then all manner of eatables 
are at a reafonable price, ready for immediate 
ufe, and as good as can any where be found. The 
wheat of Surat is famous all over India, for its An¬ 
gular whitenefs, fubftance, and tafte; and nothing 
can exceed their fallads and roots. There are alfo 
many kinds of wild fowl and game to be had at 
an eafy rate. 

As to wines and fpirituous liquors, the Euro- • 
peans depend chiefly on importation for them, few 
relifhihg the diftillery of the country, which how¬ 
ever produces various ftrong fpirits, to which they 
give names that would feem odd ; fuch as fpirit of 
mutton, fpirit of deer, fpirit of goat; but for thet 
reafofi. they annex to it, which is their throwing 
into the ftill, according to the liquor they pro- 
pofe, a joint of mutton, a haunch of venifon, a 
quarter of a goat, which give refpeCtively their 
names to the diitillation. This they imagine, how 
juftly I do not pretend to know, fuper-adds to the 
liquor a certain mellownefs and loftnefs, that cor¬ 
rects the fierinefs of the fpirit. 


Among 
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Among the articles of luxury, which they have 
in common with other parts of the Eaft, and efite- 
cially the Mahometans, they have public hum- 
muins for bathing, cupping, rubbfllgf^jdHRveat- 
ing; of which there needs no particular\tefcrip» 
tion, being fo generally well known. Bat tne 
practice of champing, which by the beft. inteni-. 
gence I could gather is derived from the Chinefe, 
may not be unworthy particularizing, as it is fo little 
known to the modern Europeans ; though on my 
mentioning it here in England, 1 have beep allur¬ 
ed, the antients pradtifed lomething very like it, by ' 
the defcription which a friend pointed out to.me: 
but I leave the reader to judge of the fitnefs of the 
quotation. 

Percurrit agili corpus arte traSatrix 
Manumque dot! am /pargit omnibus membris. 

Mart. Lib. III. Epig. 82. 

Seneca too, at the end of his fixty-fixth letter, 
inveighs againft it as a point of luxury crept in a- 
mong the Romans ; which however proves that it 
was not unknown to them. His woi;ds are. Ait 
potius opt era ut malacijjanaos articulos excletis meis 
porrigam ? ut mulicrcula , aut aliquis in mulierculam 
ex 'uiro verfus digitulos meos ducat ? “ Should 1 ra- 
“ ther wilh to hold out my joints to be foftened 
“ and fuppled by fome fuperannuated chamber- 
<c minion; or fuffer a woman, or a man effeminat- 
“ ed into one, to ftretch my fingers ?” But whe¬ 
ther he is right or wrong in his ftoical conception 
of it, the Orientalills annex no idea of indecency 
or*'immodefty to it, and the manner of it is this : 
after the ceremony of fweating, baihing, rubbing, 
&?r. is g.one through, and which is not always pre- 
vioufly ufed, fince many are frequently champed 
at home, the perfon that ehocles it, lies at his 

Vol. I. I' length 
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length on a couch, bed, or fopha, where the ope¬ 
rator handles his limbs as if he was kneading 
dobgh, or pats them gently with his hands an 
edge^S?r1?c!Ki&s or rubs them, concluding with 
(racking all the joints of the wrift and fingers, 
if you will allow them that of the neck, being 
extremely dextrous at this work. All this, they 
pretend, not only fupples the joints, but procures 
a brilker circulation to the fluids apt to ftagnate, 
or loiter through the veins, from the heat of the 
climate, which is perhaps the bell excufe for this 
pra&ice. The fenfations it excites in fome are 
lurprifing, by its inducing a kind of pleafing lan- 
gor or delirium, under which they are ready to 
faint away, and fometimes a&ually do fb. Both 
Moors and Gentoos are however extremely fond 
of this pra&ice, and it is fo common, that it would 
be hard to find a barbar-natiVe who is not fkilled 
in it, as one of the efientials of that profefiion ; of 
which fome particulars are alfo different from the 
European. For they {have conftantly with the 
grain, with great eafe and dexterity, and have all 
one uniform let of materials, a round glafs, with 
a handle ftuck in their girdle like a dagger, which 
they put in your hands whilft you are {having: a 
little copper tumbler not bigger than a common 
tea-cup, and fome inftruments for picking the 
ears, and paring the nails, hung on a wire lilg; a 
bunch of keys, or in a tweezer-cafe. In fhort, one 
muff do the Orientalifts in general the juftice to 
allow, that none are more ftudious of the cleanli- 
nefs and fupplenefs of the body than they are; 
which they perhaps not abfurdly conceive, con¬ 
duces even to the pleafure of the mind, and i£* e- 
ven matter of fenfuality, is furely the moft excuf- 
ably fuch. 

The Gentoo women, and thofe of the belt fa- 
Ihion, make no fcruple of going to the river-fide, 
and 
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and bathing publicly and indifferently in the fight 
of the men. They go into the water indeed%ith 
their cloarhson j but the wettingth e m fc on awakes 
them cleave fo clofe to their'bdfff&^ffm they 
exprefs very clearly the fafhion and turfli of |Jte 
limbs j a circumffance which probably.gjhve*the 
Grecian artifts the firft notion of employing in fta- 
tuary a wet drapery, as exhibiting neareft the juft- 
nefs of nudity, without its indecency. But when 
they come out of the water, and change their wet 
for dry cloaths, it is then that the eye of the molt 
curious fpeftator is at fault; for they have fo dex¬ 
trous a knack at fluffing, that though it is done 
fo openly, not the lead glimpfe of any thingim- 
modeft can be perceived. 

As to public diverfions, or entertainments, I 
could not learn there were any, except the dancing- 
girls, and the jugglers. 

As to the dancing-girls, they form a diftinft 
branch of the community ; of which more Ihall be 
laid in its place. 

The jugglers, or flight-of-hand men, greatly 
excel whatever I have feen or heard of them in 
Europe. Their tricks'and deceptions in, fliort are 
fo amazing, that I confefs I have not the courage 
to relate what I have myfelf been eye-witnefs to, 
or been credibly allured of, for fear of being taxed 
with running into that marvellous of which tra¬ 
vellers are fo fond. One ftory, however, I cannot 
help relating, though digreflively on this occafion, 
as I think it does honor to humanity, and not the 
lefs, for being found in fo low and defpicable a 
clafs. 

A long-boat with men going up from an Ehg- 
lilh Ihip, to Calcutta, a fortified fettlement wc 
have on the banks of the Ganges in Bengal, Hop¬ 
ped fliort of it a confiderable way, waiting for the 
return of the tide, and went on Ihore to a moorifh. 

I 2 - village, 
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village, where juft at that time were fome of thefe 
jugglers fhewing, to a mob gathered round them, 
their^rious tricks-, one of which, and no juggle, 
was ta’ pi'fto 1 loaded with powder down 
o^e of peir throats. On the arrival of the failors, 
this»wa$ to be repeated, for they had before done 
ir, but their powder having been confumed, one 
of the failors innocently offered the man fome he 
had about him. It was accepted, and the effect 
of it was, that being much ftronger than what 
they ufed for this purpcfe, it killed the man-upon 
the fpot. As he was a Mahometan, and the whole 
village was fo, the mob inftantly rofe, and were 
preparing to maffaere all the failors there, in re¬ 
venge for the Muffulman’s blood, and would in¬ 
fallibly have done fo, but for the humane interpo- 
frtion of the jugglers themfelves, who declared, 
that however lorry they might be for the death of 
their brother, it was by no means imputable to 
the Englifh, who were evidently clear of any ma¬ 
licious defign in it. This alone appealed the po¬ 
pulace, and the failors were fuffered to return quiet¬ 
ly to their boat. 

There is one particular branch of the art of 
thefejugglers, I cannot pafs by, too well atteffed to 
doubt of it, and of which thole who pradtile it ne¬ 
ver refufe giving the cleareft proof; which is their 
incantation of Inakcs; I lay incantation, though 
no doubt it is to be naruraiiy accounted for, how¬ 
ever incapable I am of it. When a fnake lurking 
in an houfehas bit any perfon, one of thefe men be¬ 
ing lent for, will, with an inftrument fomething 
relembling a fl :ge.oler, play certain tunes upon it, 
the found'of which operates fo powerfully on the 
fnake, that he comes out of his hole, forced as it 
.were, and with apparent reju&ance prefenrs itfelfto 
thofe ready to kill him# I am fully aware of the 
ridicule this will meet with from many ; but prefer 
. . evcy>. 
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even the certainly of incurring it, to the fuppref- 
fion of what I tried. myfelf to difbelieve till 
vinced of it. In the mean time this incredulity, 
often indeed well founded, b u t *\v iT^ft o'fe^e n era!, 
has this ill effeft, that it prevents ex3mn^atioit# 
which might iffue in very valuable difcoverifcs. 

At Surat, all religions are tolerated •, than which 
nothing can be more political, efpecially in a place 
of fuch univerfa -1 trade. The Moors, who are the 
m'afters, feem to relax of that rigor and fondnefs 
for making of profelytes, they have in moft other 
parts where their religion prevails. They are fo 
little curiobs of encouraging apoftates, that there, 
are very rare inftances of any, and thole, general¬ 
ly fpeaking, live and die neglefted and miierable. 
If they take an European into their fervice, as they 
fometimes do, in quality of gunners, for they 
think all Europeans are born engineers, they never 
trouble their heads with what religion they are of, 
or moleft them about it. ' 

The inhabitants in and about Surat are -com¬ 
monly very induftrious, and have on foot a num¬ 
ber of manufaftures, which it would be too tedi¬ 
ous to fpecify; but the moft conflderable is that 
of their atlaffes, or fattins flowered with gold or 
Clver, which have a rich fubftanrial look, though 
otherwife in a very indifferent tafte. The flowers 
ill fancied,' and without air, and the red color 
which is moftly ufed, for the ground, dull and un- 
fightly. 

Some fhawls are manufaftured there-, but few 
and not of the fineft fort, thole coming from the 
province of Cachemire on the borders of Tartary, 
being made of a peculiar kind of fiiky hair, that 
produces from the loom a cloth beautifully border¬ 
ed at both ends, with a narrow flowered felvage, 
about two yards and a half long, and a yard and 
a halfotfidei which without farther trouble of mak- 
I 3 ing 
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ing up, fcrves the natives for a wrapper or mantle j 
an$ according to the price, which is from ten 
pottads and upwards to fifteen Ihillings, joins to 
exquifitffTinSKefs* a fubftance that renders them 
*xrrearf ly warm, and fo pliant, that the fine ones 
ar^ eallly drawn through a common ring for the 
fingers. ■ 

The manufacturers have a commodious way, 
when their work has not been befpoke, as itcom- 
jnonly is by the wholefale merchants, to make a 
quick fale of it: they repair to the Bazar, dr mar¬ 
ket-place, where they ftand and hold up the piece 
ready finifhed, to any chapman that ftiall offer their 
price, muchin thefarrte manner asour farmers Hand 
in rows at a country-market, with famplesof grain 
in their hands, and they rarely return without dif- 
pofing of them, as there are a number of petty 
dealers attend the market for the purchafing ©f 
them, thus at the firft hand, and vend tfiem after¬ 
wards in quantities to the greater merchants. This 
cuftom will be hardly thought a bad one, as it is a 
continual incentive to induftry, by fhewing it an 
eafy and affured vent of its produce, and befides, 
frees the poor manufacturers from the tyranny of 
the wholefale dealers. 

Surat too being the only fea-port of very con- 
fiderable note, and unpoffeffed by the Europeans, 
in the whole immenfe dominions of the Mogul, it 
is eafily imaginable that the inland trade, efpedally 
to Delly and Agra, the capital refidences or that 
court, which are about a month’s journey from 
Surat, muff employ a number of caravans, or 
caffilahs, for the diftribution of the imports. But 
unfortunately the roads, never perfectly fafe, on 
account of the independent Rajahs, are lately 
grown much lefs fo, from the troubles and con- 
vulfions of the whole country. 


Formerly 
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Formerly the fecurity of them was provided 
for by a very fingular expedient. The whole'ca- 
ravan at fetting out was put underthg protection 
of one fingle perfon, a boy, but*bffeneft%T^oman, 
hired and fele&ed from a caft facred for t%t pi*?- 
pofe among the Gentoos, from whofe frea-Booter’s 
tribes all the danger of the journey arifea. When 
any of thefe met with the caravans, on a defign to 
pillage them, it was the duty of this fingle guard 
to interpofe, and proteft againft the violence, with 
a folemn threat to kill him or herfelf in cafe they 
perfifted : which threat was always attended with 
the execution, if the robbers proceeded further; 
and the fure confequence was, their incurring 
thereby all the guilt of facrilege, and the penalty 
both of a civil and religious excommunication ne¬ 
ver to be taken off, being thereby for ever degrad¬ 
ed, detefted, and renounced by their own tribes. 
I do not however believe that this cuftom ftill fub- 
fifts: whether the race of thofe faithful filicides is 
extinguifhed ; or what is moft probable, that the 
Gentoos have made their religion yield to their 
ruling paffion for plunder, and brought this cuf¬ 
tom into difufe, from their ceafing by common 
confent to refpedt it. 

Betwixt Surat and Bombay there is a ccwvftant 
intercourfe preferved, not only by fea, the diftance 
being but fmall, but by Pattamars, or foot-mef- 
fengers, over land, which are ufed in the fame way 
throughout India, and hired at a moderate rate, 
who carry letters to add fro. They are very ex¬ 
peditious in their journeys, and commonly ufe 
opium, which they think fortifies them, and by 
this means will .keep on running, and dozing as it 
were at the fame time with their eyes open, and 
without feeling the fatigues of the way. 

And here having mentioned opium, I fhalltake 
the liberty .of a fmall digrefiion thereon, that-1 may 
14 not 
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not return to it again. It is not then only the Patta- 
mafey who take opium in the intention of llrength- 
ening their powers for iervice, but molt of the 
hard feb^fjng^people of Surat, and efpecially the 
Jtlamal^s or porters, who make-a livelihood of car- 
ryipg gopds to and from the warehoufes, and will 
endure fuch loads, as few of the ftouteft Europeans 
can undertake. I have been credibly allured, that 
fome of thefe fellows will take at one doze three 
copper gorze weight of this drug, without danger ; 
which is confiderably above an ounce weight, and 
pretend that it greatly enables them to work and 
. carry burthens. ' 

J - Many of the rich and great contrad a habit of 
it, but with different views ; confidering it not 
only as a high point of fenfuality, from the pleaf* 
ing deliriums they experience from it, but as k fpe- 
cific for procuring a priapifm that ferves to lpin 
out the venereal congrefs, as long as they pleafe, 
by taking a competent dofe of it, ufually in a 
vehicle of milk, boiled away from a large to a 
imall quantity ; and when they have a mind to 
-check or put an end to its operation,, they do it by 
Swallowing a Ipoonful or two of lime-juice, or of 
any equivalent acid. By this means, however, it 
commonly happens that the ufersof it, by forcing 
nature, wear out its fprings, and bring on them- 
felves prematurely all the inconveniences of old 
age: but this is a confiucration that weighs little 
with the generality of the Oriental! Its, alwayslnore 
actuated by any prefect favorite objeds, than by a 
. providential regard for remote ones. 

If you would believe them too, there is a kind 
of paradoxical mix-ture of effeds in the operation 
of this drug, caufing at once a feeming heavinefs 
of the head, and vifible fieepinefs of the eye, and 
yet withal a great watchfulnefs; in connrnfation 

6f 
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of which, the following ftory paffes current at 
Surat. . . ■ 

That one of its town-governors, on receiving 
a vifitfrom a Gentoo-rajah, wifh^vhomiie was in 
friendly correfpondence, at a garden ju&out of 
the city-walls, they met with each their*guards 
and attendants, and without any of that treachery, 
which is not uncommon among them, intended 
on either fide. As they were walking together in 
the garden, the governor took notice of the Ra¬ 
jah’s guards, who wefe fquatted down in their 
manner, under an open guard-room, with their 
heads leaning, or rather nodding upon their naked 
fwords, and to all appearance dozing, or faft a- 
fleep. The governor then fmiling remarked to 
the Rajah, that he had a very juft opinion of his 
good faith, fince he would venture himfelf to this 
interview with guards, in fuch a condition, from 
the opium he knew it was their cuftom to take. 
“ That, fays the Rajah, is your miftake, and to 
“ prove it to you, if you have any body near you, 
“ of whom you do not care what becomes, bid him 
“ as foftly as he pleafes, pluck a flower out of any 
“ of their turbants.” The governor, who either 
had fuch a perfon at hand, or did not apprehend 
the confequence, ordered one he pitched upon, to 
do what the Rajah had mentioned i in proceeding 
to which, with all the caution recommended,. and 
addrefling himfelf to him, who feemed the molt 
overcome with fleep, the Rajah’s guard felt it, and 
without more ceremony, at one ftroke cut off his 
^ arm, and the reft were inftantly alert, and on foot: 
and thus thegovernor was fatisfied of their vigilance, 
at the expence indeed of a fervant, whole being 
guilty enough to deferve an expofure to fuch a 
trial, or innocent, was probably no great matter 
of confequence under that perfectly arbitrary go¬ 
vernment. . 

Opium 
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Opium is alfo confidered by thefe people as fuch 
a fpecific infpirer of courage, or rather heedleffnef* 
of danger, jhat the commanders make no fcruple 
of atlow^ffig Tt fhSir foldiers, efpeciaHy when em* 
ployed»n any very perilous or defperate enterprize. 

The heft in the world is faid to come from Pat¬ 
na, on the river Ganges, where at leaft the great- 
eft traffic of it is-made, and from thence exported 
all over India; though in fome parts of it, efpe- 
ciallyontheMalay-coaft, it is prohibited under pain 
of death, from the madnefs, and the murderous 
cffe&s of that madnefs, it has on the inhabitants; 
and yet the gain attending this article, makes it be 
fmuggled into thofe countries, in fpite of all the 
laws and precautions againft it. 

The foil about the Ganges is accounted the beft 
for producing the ftrongeft fort of opium of 
which one inftance occurs to me, too remarkable 
to fupprefs the mention of it. A Nabob or viceroy 
of thofe parts having invited an Engliffi factory to 
an entertainment, a young gentleman, a writer in 
the company’s fervice, fauntering about the garden, 
plucked a poppy, and fucked the head of it, pro¬ 
bably not apprehending any greater force in it, than 
thofe plants have in England. The confequence 
was his falling into a profound deep, of which 
the Nabob being apprizra, and in much concern, 
eagerly enquired of the particular bed out of which 
the poppy was gathered by him, and on being told 
it, with great expreffion of forrow, apologized for 
his having fuppofed that the nature of the poppies 
was in general too well known to have needed any 
warning, efpecially as the tafte was fo far from 
tempting, but that this peculiar fort, on which 
the Englifh gentleman was fo unfortunate t® pitch, 
admitted of no human remedy or counter-poifon, 
fo that nothing could fave him, as effedually it 
turned out, for that deep was his lafty* 


Banc 
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Bang is alfo greatly ufed at Surat, as weU as all 
over the Eaft, an intoxicating herb, of which- it 
may be neediefs to fay more after fo many writers, . 
who have fully defcribed it: and*i? is harfi to fay 
what pleafure can be found in the ufe of it,\bcing* 
very difagreeable to the tafte, and violent «i if its ,0- 
peration, which produces a temporary madnefs, 
that in fbme, when defignedly taken for that pur- 
pofe, ends in running what they call a-muck, fu- 
rioufly killing everyone they meet, without diftinc- 
tion, until themfelves are knocked on the head, 
like mad dogs. But by all accounts this pra&ice 
is much rarer in India than it formerly was. 

But, to refume my more immediate fubjeft; I 
am to obferve, that the intercourfe between Bom¬ 
bay and Surat is not without great reafon kept up, 
from the conftant attention which is to be had to , 
the companyV inveftment, in the country-manu- 
fa&ures that is carried on there, and to the fale of 
the ftaple-goods fent out from England to that 
fide of India, of which Surat is the capital mart, 
though lately greatly declined through the embroils 
of the country. 

The manufa&ures peculiar to that province of 
Guzarat, are chiefly carried on by the induftry of . 
the Parfees, or the race of Perfian refugees, who, ^ 
fome centuries ago, fled from the face of the Ma¬ 
hometan perfecution, then invaders and conquer¬ 
ors of the Perfian dominions. They were brought 
to thefe parts where they and their race have ever 
fince continued *, in three veflels, in which they 
embarked with the utmoft precipitation and con- 
fufion, and committed themfelves to the wind and 
weather, to be carried into whatever country 
would receive them. By tradition, and according 
to all probability, as being the mod obnoxious to 


* Except a Few who have lately fettled at Bombay. 

the 
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the conquerors, there were among them Tome of 
the principal men of the country. Nowrojee-Ru- 
ftumjee, who was here in England, and whofe fa¬ 
mily w^S in thS greateft confideration among thofe 
«peopl<rf deduced his defcent from thofe kings of 
P?rfi£ whofe dynafty was deftroyed by the Ma¬ 
hometan invafion, when the laft prince of it, Izdi- 
gerdes, adefcendant from Cofroes, thefon of Hor- 
mifdas, was dethroned and flain about the year 
650- Rut whether his pretenfions were juft, or not, 
or whether the rank of thofe fugitives was in ge¬ 
neral as high as their pofterity auert it was; when 
they arrived at the country where Surat ftands, 
they were hofpitably received by the Gentoo in¬ 
habitants, who compatTionated their diftrefs, and 
were perhaps themfelves alarmed with reafon, as 
it proved afterwards at the progrefs of the Maho¬ 
metans, which had thus fallen, like a ftorm, on a 
country not very diftant from them. 

I know there are feveral fabulous traditions of 
thefe refugees having landed where they firft law 
a fire, which they looked on as a propitious land¬ 
mark to them, and that the Gentoos made a co¬ 
venant with them, that they lhould conform to their 
cuftonhs, efpecially as to their abftaining from all 
animal food. But I never could learn, that thefe 
points of their hiftory were attefted by any authentic 
teftimonials, or credited by the principal perlons a- 
mong them. The foie article of any confequence 
impofed on them was, that they . lhould not kill 
any cows, or beafts of that fpecies, which the 
Parfees their defcendants to this day avoid, as 
looking upon themfelves to be bound and conclud¬ 
ed by that agreement of their anceftors ; and even 
at Bombay, where they have the full liberty of abt- 
ing as they pleafe in that refpedt, I could never 
learn that they departed from this reftri&ion. 
They alfo, in many other refpe&s, adopted the 
manners 
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manners and cuftoms of the Genfoos, rather from 
imitation than any neceffity ; though otherwife they 
have kept their race unmixt. The wretched rem¬ 
nant of the Parfeeswho ftaid behiflfl in Perfia, and 
weathered out the ftorm, acknowledge theft Par- * 
fees for their brethren : but there does not.appear 
to have been any farther correlpondence, or con¬ 
nection eftablifhed between them. The truth is, 
that the Guzarat-Parfees feem to have entirely for¬ 
got their original country; and from; a long habitua¬ 
tion, continued through lb many generations, tocon- 
fider India as their proper country ; even though 
from the laws of it, admitting no mixture by pro- 
felytifm, or intermarriage, they mull fo'r ever remain 
a ftranger-race. They are generally fairer than the 
native Indians, efpecially the coafters *, though moft- 
ly and at belt of a fallow yellowilh hue ; but the 
women, thofe of them who are kept up and not 
employed in hard work, are tolerably clear fkin- 
ned. They ate moft of them an induftrious peo¬ 
ple, and the neceffity probably that obliged their 
anceftors on their firft arrival to betake themfelves 
to labor for a livelihood in a ftrange country, has 
fo far propagated its influence on the fpirit and 
manners of their defendants, that they are the 
chief fupporters of the Surat manufactures, and of 
agriculture. Numbers of them are alfo employed 
in fhip-building, and in the diftillery-trade ; which 
laft commonly flourilhes or fickens according as the 
Moorifh governors of Surat, for rhe time being, 
are fuperftitious obfervers or not, of the Mahome¬ 
tan law; which however, rather advifes againft the 
drinking of fpirituous liquors, than it formally 
condemns" it, feveral pafiages of the alcoran Teem¬ 
ing rather levelled againft the abufe than the ufe of 
them, though exprefied in fuch a manner, as if the 
law-giver had known human nature well enough 

to 
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to think it eafier totally to abftain from a pleafure, 

than to be moderate in it. 

For the reft, none, or but inconfiderably few 
of the Parfees'.rfither meddle .at ail with the go¬ 
vernment, or with the military ; fubmitting quiet¬ 
ly to/he power that is uppermoft, whether Gentoo 
or Moorifh, and confequently for their ufefulnefs 
and inoffenfivenefs, generally meet with protection 
from both. 

At prefent the Moorifh government, at leaft 
nominally, prevails at Surat, though greatly de¬ 
clined and over-awed by their neighbors the Mo- 
rattoes, with whom it is obliged to temporize and 
keep fueh meafures as nearly refemble a fubmif- 
fion. Nor is it likely but things may foon end in 
that, unlefs the Moors, who are too much out¬ 
numbered by the Gentoos to have any hopes of 
fucceeding againft them, fhould be enabled by 
foreign affiftance to re-afiume their former afcen- 
dancy, and once more drive the Gentoos back in¬ 
to their mountains and faftnefles. 

As matters now ftand, the" Moorifh fbvereign 
of Indoftan, fo known by the title of Mogul, or 
rather as it fhould be Mongul, is no more than a 
phantom on the throne, ever fmce the invafion 
and retreat of Shah Nadir j reigning precarioufly, 
and at the pleafure of the principal Gentoo-Rajahs, 
who raife.depofe, and even murder him, juft as their 
intereft or humor prompts them. The name of the 
Mogul-fovereignty would foon ceafe to exift, if they 
could agree among themfelves whom to fubfti- 
tute i and this very indetermination may not im¬ 
probably be the occafion of their lofiog the ground 
they have won, efpecially if fome of the Maho¬ 
metan fteighboring powers fhould be tempted ei¬ 
ther to reftore the authority of the Moguls, or to 
plant themfelves in his place and either of thefe 
events 
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events is efpecially to be apprehended from the 
. north-eaft Tartars, bordering upon lodoftahi v^ho 
are now greatly recruited in numbers fince the ex- 
hauftment of thofe countries by the draughts out of 
them, of thQfe fwarms with which the two greafr 
conquerors, Gihghis Cawn and Tamerlan^ fub- 
dued almoft all Alia, carrying havock and dela¬ 
tion wherever their arms penetrated, and terror to 
remoter parts, and even to Europe itfelf. But, as a 
fummary account of thefe mighty leaders may give 
a clearer notion of fome points neceffary to account 
for the prefent conftitution and pofition of Indo- 
ftan, I hope it will not be thought out of place, or 
impertinent to my fubjeft. 

Ginghis Cawn, about the year 1200, after 
collecting under his ftandard an innumerable ar¬ 
my of thefe north-eaft Tartars, which he had the 
influence to unite under him, though out of vari¬ 
ous tribes and nations before then utterlydifcordant, 
and living much like the favages of America, not 
only brought into fubjeCtion the great kingdom of 
China, and the nations bordering upon it, on the 
outfide of the famous wall of that Country, but 
extended his conquefts to a great part of Afia, 
then and now pofieffed by the Mahometans, to 
whom he profeffed himfelf a greater enemy than 
to the Chriftians, whom he rather favored. As to 
himfelf, he was undoubtedly of that religion, 
which is called the religion of the great and learned 
of China, who hold no othdr objed of worlhip 
but purely the Thin, or fovereign Being. This 
•made him indifferent to all religions, and of courfe 
a tolerant *, for as to the Mahometans he profecut- 
ed them more on a political account, than for any 
particular averfion he had to their tenets. His 
fons however, after his deceafe, foon found that a 
conformity to the Mahometan fyftem, would 
greatly advance their temporal fcheme of fettling 

in 
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in the government of thofe rich countries, fo 
preferable to the mountains and wilds of Tar¬ 
tary. Accordingly moft of them adopted the 
muffulman fait/w, and made it their ftate-reli- 
>gion, to fatisfy this new fubjedt, though for the 
reft tlfc^ a&ed being far from bigots to it; 
as for inftance, when Holagu Cawn, a grandfon 
of Ginghis Cawn, purfuing his conquefts over 
Perfia, Syria, and Mefopotamia, at length took 
Bagdad by ftorm, and without refpeft to the fa- 
crednefs of charadler among the Mahometans, of 
the line of the Caliphs, he exterminated the laft of 
it in the perfon of Motazem, whom he put to 
death in the moft ignominious manner, by having 
him dragged about the ftreets of Bagdad till he 
expired. Even though Motazem appeared before 
him in the quality of a fupplicant, and in the 
hopes of affwaging his wrath, had on his fhoulders 
the very cloak Mahomet had once worn, and gi¬ 
ven, in a tranfport of applaufe, to Caab a poet, 
on his reading feme Arabian verfes to him. He 
had befides in his hands the ftatr of that prophet;; 
but that holy trumpery availed him nothing, for 
the Tartar-general ordered the cloak and ftaff to 
be taken from him, and to be burnt in a pan, the 
allies to be thrown into the Tygris, not out of 
any contempt, as he pretended, but to hinder thofe 
precious relics from falling thereafter into profane 
hands. This Motazem was at once the laft of the 
Abbaffid line, and of the caliphs of the Mahome¬ 
tans, whole authority had been long confined to 
purely fpirituals, after having been for more than 
three centuries ftripped of their temporal power; 
for one of them, in the year 935, having ufiad- 
viledly wholly trufted it to the chief of the mili¬ 
tary, a Turk called Rayk, who thenceforwards 
knew how to keep it, and transferred it to his fuc- 
cdTors in his office, long famous in Afia, under 
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the title of Emir-al-omrah, commander of the 
commanders, and afterwards by -that of fulrars 
who governed both the ftate andfhe caliphs def- 
potically, till they and the caliphafe itfelf fell under 
the foperior ftrength of the Tartar invaders.^ 

But this Tartar-family foon after experienced 
the fate that ufually attends the partition of an 
empire. For the defendants of Ginghis Cawn 
quarrelling among themfelves, with all that inve¬ 
teracy which ufually attends difeord among rela¬ 
tions, the whole race in a little time, either fell 
by one another’s fwords, or by the other Mahome¬ 
tan powers refuming courage and ftrength by their 
divifions, fo that at prefent not even a remnant of 
that family exifts in any ftate of power, except one 
branch of it, in the Crim or Precopian T art ary, 
which traces up a very dubious original to Ginghis 
Cawn, and is now a precarious tributary depen¬ 
dent on the Ottoman Porte, under the title of 
Khan or Cavv»* of Tartary. In fhort, in lefs than 
two centuries there was a clear ftage, as to any ma¬ 
terial oppofition from the princes of that race, even 
in Tartary itfelf, for Tamerlane to aflfume the fu- 
preme;authority, who treading exactly in his fteps, 
over-ran the greateft part of Afia, with a great 
army of Tartars, and in 1402, gave that celebrat¬ 
ed defeat to Bajazet whom he took prifoner. But 
as if irtiad been fatal for thofe «of that country to 
make conquefts with more eafe than they could 
preferve them, in fcarce more than a century, all 
his defeendanfs, from the very fame error of par¬ 
tition, and its confequences, were extinguilhed ex¬ 
cept that branch of it, which had penetrated into 
lodoftan, and conquered it from the Pattans. 
Thefe were alfo Mahometans, of the race of thofe 
Sarracens, who, after they had fpread their con- 
quefts over Afia and Africa, had not neglected the 
rich provinces of India. For a party of Arabs, 
Vot. I. K and 
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and that not a very, numerous one, had fome cen¬ 
turies before Tamerlane and his fons invafion, made 
a defcent at IV^alTulipatnam on the coaft of Coro¬ 
mandel, where, rneeting with no refiftanee from an 
* effeminate unwarlike people, they foon penetrated 
iuto m» heart of Indoftan, and planted and main¬ 
tained their feat of empire where it now is, about 
Agra and Dehli, till they were driven out by the fu- 
perior force of the Tartars. Whilft the Gentoo Ra¬ 
jahs, through their wonted difunion and indolence, 
faw the change with indifference, or at leaft with¬ 
out materially taking part on either fide. 

The Patrans however being thus difpoflefied, 
thole of them who efcaped the fword, or would 
not fubmit to the conqueror, fled to the mountains 
that lye towards the borders of Perfia, where, only 
follicitous to preferve their lives and independence, 
they formed a feparate ftate, never thoroughly fub- 
dued by the Moguls, and yet never in a condition to 
difpute the field with them, but always trouble- 
fome, efpecially on their affociating with other 
tribes of the Gentoo mountaineers, as the Rafh- 
poots, Coolies, and Warrells, and occafionally 
exercifing their depredations on the adjacent coun¬ 
tries, without its being poffible for the Moguls to 
come at them to extirpate them, efpecially fince 
themfelves foon became enervated by the deliciouf- 
rtefs of thofe fruitful plains. 

Nay the Pactans themfelves feem fo convinced, 
that the climate and foil of thofe provinces only 
ferve to rob them of that hardinefs they contrad in 
the hill? to which they are confined, that they have 
hitherto given no indications of a defire to exchange 
them for more pleafing abodes, or a more aceeffible 
fituation. This it was that enabled them to brave 
even the yidorious army of Nadir-fhaw, whom 
they very quietly fuffered to . penetrate into Indo¬ 
ftan, and waited his return when loaded with the 
fpoils 
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fpoils of that country. Then it was that by their 
HarrafTment "of his troops in the ftreights and dfe- 
'fifes of the mountains, they ihewedjiim they were 
fo much mafters of the pafles, as to force him to 
come to a eompofition with him for way-l^ave, 
that had all the air of a ranfom. • * 

What then between thefe unfubdued Pattans 
and the mdependant Gentoo-Rajahs, and both in- 
aefeffibly fortified in their mountains, it is evident, 
that the Mogul government had conflandy a hard 
talk to keep up a tolerably fecure footing. Nor 
was it without at lead as much art as drength, that 
it preserved its power, and efpecially with the 
Gentoos, whom as the mod numerous, and being 
befides the Aborigines of the country, it had mod 
reafon to apprehend. Either then from a defpair 
of totally reducing them, or from a growing indo¬ 
lence; the Mogul fuccefiors to Tamerlane applied 
themfelvcs to the winning over at lead to fome 
Ibow of homage and fubmiffion, the powerfulleft 
of the Gentoo-Rajahs. And this they chiefly effec¬ 
tuated by thep- great toleration and eafinefs in point 
of religion. 

It has before been obl'erved, that the governing 
theology in proper Tartary, was the fame as it is 
in China, and perhaps derived from China, fo 
that the Mahometan religion profefled by the Mo¬ 
guls, in imitation of Tamerlane the founder of 
their dynady, was rather matter of political con¬ 
formity, than of perfuafion, fo that it did not cod 
them much to relax on this article. Even Aureng- 
zeb himfelf, who was fo drift an obferVer of his 
law, js no exception to this, fince it is well known, 
that he made his pretences to fuperior zeal and 
auderity, ferve to the ends of acquiring and efta- 
blifhing his ufurpation over his father, and over 
his brothers, whom he over-reached by purely 
thefe arts of diffimulation, by which he recom- 
K 2 ' mended 
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mended himfelf to the Mahometan zealots In the 
army. All the Moguls then fince Tamerlane took 
the party of toleration, the eafier for that deifm, 
which made afr religions at bottom indifferent to 
them, whilft they amufed thofe of all religions 
'yitlra<favorable difpofition towards them. Even 
i'ome Roman-catholic priefts, who had occafionally 
been carefled, and fome even invited to that court, 
wpre the bubbles of this eafinefs in the Moguls, to 
Jiften to them, and even to permit their fons, and 
princes of their blood to give them hopes of being 
profelytes to them. 

They would then, no doubt, for any fcruples 
of their own to the contrary, have with refpeft to 
the Gentoos, adted the fame part, as the Tartar 
princes had done with refpect to the Mahometans. 
They would have politically embraced the Gentoo 
religion : but as one of its fundamentals is, the 
rejedlion of all profelytes to it, they could not,-even 
had their perfuafion been real, have paid them 
that compliment: all they could do, and that they 
jdid, was to appear entirely averfe to any perfec¬ 
tion on a religious account, and for the reft they 
continued Mahometans at large, in refpedt to the 
neighboring Mahometan powers, whom a throw¬ 
ing off entirely the appearances of that religion 
would have fcandalized, and indifpofed againft 
them, to no purpofe. 

Here I am fenfible that the procedure of the 
Mogul-moors in deftroying the temples and idols 
of the Gentoos, in many parts of the country, 
feems to contradict the idea I 'have attempted to 
give, on the beft information I could get, of the 
Moguls fpirit of toleration. For the fadt is e cer¬ 
tainly true ; though thefe outrages were never that 
I could learn committed, but in the heat of wjir, 
and in confequence of the provocations that attend 
it: befides that, fome of their generals were hur- 
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ried on by their private zeal, fo as to iofe fight of 
the general fyftem of the court-policy •, and what 
is more convincing yet is, that the Gentoo-Rajahs 
themfelves always looked on thofe<everities as par¬ 
ticular cafes of exception, or at leaft never appear- * 
ed to formally refent them. . ^ . 

But whilft the Moguls thus aimed at making 
their government the more eafy, and fupportable 
to that infinite number of Gentoos, by indulgifig 
them in the free exercife of th'eir religion, they did 
not alfo neglect the policy of keeping up the divi- 
fions and jealoufies among the moft powerful 
Rajahs from whom they had moft to apprehend : 
and in this they fucceeded to their wilh, and might 
probably long have continued the tranquillity of 
their government, but for the relaxation and in¬ 
dolence into which the latter Moguls fell. Inftead 
then of keeping a ftridt hand over the emirs, or 
great officers of the court, known by the title of 
omrahs, which is only the plural of emir, they 
fuffered them to encroach on the royal authority, 
and themfelves became fubjeded to that emir, who 
had obtained moft influence and intereft with the 
military. / And here again the Mogul was only 
defended from utter depofition by the jealoufies, 
and not the loyalty, of the great emirs among 
themfelves, whofe object of competition was, which 
of them ftiould get pofieffion of the Mogul’s per- 
fon, and reign under the Ihelter of a title, beyond 
which, and his feraglio or haram, they left him 
fcarce any fign of power. Some, even of the e- 
mirs, who were inverted with the government of 
the greater provinces, not only fortified themfelves 
in fhem, and aflerted an independence barely falved 
by a nominal homage, but entered into treaties 
with the Gentoo-Rajahs for their, mutual fupport. 
Thus the famous Nizam-al-muluck, formerly 
known by the name of Chicklis-Cawn, by leaving 
K 3 his 
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his fon in his government, and befides feeured 
by his confederacy with the Morattoes, durft 
venture his perfon to court, where his prac- 
tifes were perfectly known, and for the which 
> being known, he was but the fafer; and, though 
he Kad many potent enemies there, his com¬ 
petitors for power, he had influence and ma¬ 
nagement enough to procure one of the high- 
eft polls of the ftate, and to imppfe on his ib- 
vereign the hardeft of all neceflities, that of em-* 
ploying and trailing a traitor knowing him to be 
one. But even not fatisfied with his domeftic 
treafons, and finding the credit of his enemies at 
court encreafing againft him, he invited the Per* 
fian Shah-Nadir, better perhaps known in Europe 
under the name pf Thamas-Kouli Khawn, to in¬ 
vade the Mogoliftan, pointing it out to him as an 
eafy prey, considering the luxurious effeminate 
dilpofition of a court, weakened moreover by in- 
teftine diffentions. Shah-Nadir, whofe ruling 
paffion was avarice and rapacioufnefs, greedily lis¬ 
tening to a propofal that fo much flattered it, en¬ 
tered into Nizam-al-muluck’s- Schemes, and ac¬ 
cordingly, after taking Candahar, that capital 
fortrefs which is the grand inlet into that empire, 
invaded India, where his expedition met with that 
fuccefs, which has been too fully deferibed by a 
Perfian writer, tranflated by Mr. Frazer, to need 
a repetition here. 

This event, however, fo enfeebled the Mogul 
government, that the Gentoo-Rajahs beginning 
to feel more their own ftrength. Seem now greatly 
to prevail, and will probably keep their afeendant, 
unlefe, as has before been obferved, fome of khe 
hardy nations bordering on Indoftan, Should Sup¬ 
port the Moorifli intereft, and revindicate thofe 
rich provinces, of which the Mogul government 
has either loft poffeflibn, or where its iptereft is: 

vifibly 
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vifibly declined. And in this they have the bet¬ 
ter chance to fucceed, as the bulk of the Gentoos 
themfelves prefer a Moorifh to a Gentoo-govern- 
ment, for reafons on which I have> already fuffici- 
ently touched *. „ 

As to the Moguls themfelves, or rather the 
principal Moorilh courtiers, for the Indians vul¬ 
garly involve them all under th<h appellation, 
though numbers of them are originally from Perfia, 
or other parts Tartary, they,, generally fpeaking, 
affeft great ftate and fplendor, according to their 
various appointments, and pofts ; and none ftudy 
more the luxuries of life, though in a manner and 
tafte fotnewhat different from the Europeans. 

They take care to have their feraglios, or ha- 
rams, furnijhed with the handfomeft women that 
can be procured for love or money. Thofe of 
Cafhmire are the moft preferred in the Mogoliftan, 
as the Georgians and Circaffians are over Perfia 
and Turkey; and with reafon, being much fairer 
than in any other province of the Mogoliftan, and 
having befides the advantage of a delicacy in lhape 
and make, which is chiefly in requeft among them. 
This tafte they even pufh to fuch an extravagance, 
as to fcruple no price hardly for a female Have, 
which to her other beauties fhould have that add¬ 
ed of a plumpnefs covering the ftnalleft bones that 
can be imagined, for in the bone they think the 
weight chiefly confifts, and therefore thofe who 
weigh the leaft, are by them reckoned the rareft 
and moft delicate pieces. Thofe who, among us, 
pafs for comely majeftic-dames, would not meet 


* For a farther account of the emperors of Indoftan from 
Tamerlane in 1398 to his defcendaufMahomed Shah in 1730 : 
tie power of Nizam-al-Muluck : the conqueft of Indoftan by 
NacSr Shah in 1738 ; and the declenfion of the Great Mo¬ 
gul’s power, fee the iutrodu&ion to my fecond volume. 

K 4 with 
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with.admirers among thofe people. As to all their 
women, however, when fliut up in their harams, 
they are extreamly jealous of them, and follow the 
ufual Afiatic method of committing them to the 
„ guard of eunuchs, moftly made fuch by a total 
abfcilfion. The blackeft Abyffinian ones too are 
pfeferrdd, notonly on account of their color not ap¬ 
pearing fo tempting, but for their fidelity and dif- 
cretion, in which they excel the Haves of all other 
nations. In the mean time nothing can be well 
imagined more cruel, or more contrary to the 
benevolent inftitutes of nature, than thus facrific- 
ing a number of poor creatures to the caprice and 
jealoufy of one man, who perhaps amidft three or 
four hundred, nay as far as a thou&nd and up¬ 
wards, confines his embraces to a very few of 
them, whilft the others, in the flower of their age, 
and with all the violence of the melting^afiion, 
infpired and nurfed by the heat >of the climate, 
pine away with unfatisfied defires. And fome- 
times the rage of them is fo great, as to make 
them feek for relief, even to the greateft hazard of 
their lives. 

This engrafting of fuch numbers of women, 
befides being attended with fuch tragical events, 
and the injuftice of rendering miferable and ufe- 
lefsfo many of that amiable fex, befides the injury 
done to the population of the country, has ano¬ 
ther worfe confequence, and that almoft all over 
the Eaft where this cuftom fo much prevails ; as 
it inclines both the great and the meaner fort to 
the nefarious fin, the fame effect refulting from 
two very different caufes. For as this cuftom 
neceffarily thins fociety of the women, that 
would otherwife appear oh the ranks for wives; 
the poorer fort, from the fcarcity of that fex, in 
the neceffitv of giving their paftions a vent, be¬ 
take themfelves to their own; whilft on the other 
hand. 
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band, the abundance of it at command of the rich, 

• breeds a fatiety that operates the fame difpofition. 
So that every confideration, human and divine, 
feems to eftablifh the preference of the European 
law permitting but one wife, to the polygamy and 
concubinajge of-the Orientalifts. « ^ „ 

In fhort, the Moguls have chiefly adopted not 
only the language of the Perfians, which is entirely 
in ufe at court but their manners, and refinements 
of luxury. 

Their buildings are all in the Perfian'{file; 
and they are, like them, fond of fine gardens, and 
efpecially of water, both dormant and in aftion 
from natural or artificial cafcades, the climate fup- 
plying them with plenty of ever-greens. In the 
midft of the gardens, they have commonly neat, 
airy pavilions, contrived with fpecial'regard to 
coolnefs, where the owners indulge themfelves in 
parties of pleafure with their women, in. the heat 
of the day, and in the cool of the evening on the 
fides of their ponds, finely ornamented with fteps 
down to the water-fide, and in the middle, on 
every fide of the oblong fquare, which is gene¬ 
rally the figure of them, with places for recum¬ 
bence, fpread with Perfian or Turky carpets. Their 
gardens are commonly pretty much like the Chi- 
nefe, in awildemefs {tile,with this particularity, that 
the door is generally at a corner of the wall, in- 
ftead of being in the middle, as is the European 
manner. By this means the avenue to the pavi¬ 
lion does not front it, fo as to prefent to its view 
the length of a gravel, or tedioufly uniform green 
walk 5 inftead of which they prefer, for the plea- 
fdre of’ the eye, beds of flowers, as variegated as 
poflible, and in all the confufion of wild nature, 
which are immediately fubjacent to every fide of 
the pavilion, to whofe corners only the walks ob¬ 
liquely lead, fo as not to interfed thofe flower 
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foots. As to flatues, knots, quaint devices, or 
jymmetrized compartments, they have happily no 
idea of, or tafte for them. 

One of their great diverfions at thefe recedes, 
«nd indeed at all their public entertainments, 
which jdiverfion too they have ip common with 
the* Gentoos, are the dancing-girls j for whom 
they fend to a particular place, either of their di- 
ftridt or town, and of whom there are never want¬ 
ing a competent nurriber for the ufe of the public, 
to which they are fo devoted, that one may fafely 
fay, that thofe of this ptofeffion have made vows 
of unchaftity which they religioufly keep. For 
according to their inftitutes, they are bound to 
refufe no one for their price, which is not indeed 
ftated,. but governed by their rate of beauty and 
accomplilhments. There are even particular fets 
of them appropriated to the’ ferviee of the Gentoo- 
temples, and the ufe of the Bramin-priefts that be¬ 
long to them. But wherever they are, whether fet-. 
tied or ambulatory, which laft is often the cafe, they 
live in a band or community, under the direction 
of fome fuper-annuated female of the fame pro- 
fefiion, under whom they receive a training, as 
regular as in an academy, or like horfes in a ma¬ 
nage, and learn all the paces, and a£bs of plead¬ 
ing, in which they are but too fuccefsfuL For 
nothing is more common, than for the princes, 
and chief men of thofe countries, to take a/parti¬ 
cular liking to one of thofe creatures, and to la- 
vifh immenfe fums upon her, notwithftanding 
their haram is {locked with far fuperior beauties 
of perfon, who are befides poffefifed of that of 
modefty, natural to women conftanjtly fequeilere*! 
from the fight of men, and which is not atleaft 
ldfened in appearance to their lords, by that con- 
flitutional violence of defire to which they are 
fubjedt, and which makes fome of them tranfgrefr 
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the bounds of decency, on particular occafions. 
. Thefe dancing-girls befides are generally recruited 
out of the people of all calls and denominations, 
though not without efpecial regard to beauty or a- 
greeablenefs; yet even the knowledgeof their being 
fo common, cannot with many out-balance tbeir na¬ 
tural and acquired charms; which will not appear 
incredible to chafe, who know how much the Q- 
pera-girls in France were, and have not yet ceafed 
-to be, in fafhion. Their dances however would 
-hardly at firft relilh with Europeans, efpecially as 
they are accompanied wi$h a mufic far from de¬ 
lightful, eon filling of little drums they call Gum- 
gums, cymbals, and a fort of fife, which make a 
hideous din, and are played on by men, whofe ef¬ 
feminacy, grimaces, and uncouth Ihrivelled fea¬ 
tures, all together, {hock the eye, and torture the 
ear. However, by ufe we become reconciled to 
the noife, and may obferve fome not unpleafing 
airs, with which the dancers keep time : the words 
often exprels the matter of a pantomime dance, 
fuch as a lover courting his miltrefs, a procurefs 
bringing a letter, and endeavoring fo feduce a wo¬ 
man from one gallant in favor of another, a girl 
timorous and afraid of being caught in an intrigue. 
All thefe love-fcenes, the girls execute in charac¬ 
ter-dances, and with no defpicahle expreffion, if 
they are good- proficients in their art *, for then 
their geltures, air, and Heps are marking and well 
adapted. In fome of their dances, even in public, 
modefty is not extremely refpe&ed, in the motions 
of their limbs, the quivering their hips, and other 
lafcivous attitudes into which they throw them- 
l&ves ; without exposing any nudity, being richly 
drefled and bedecked with jewels in their manner. 
But in private parties, to which-they are called, as 
in gardens, they give themfelves a greater loofe, 
and have dances in referve; in which, though Hill 
without 
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without any grofinefs in point of difcovering their 
bodies, they are midreffes of fuch motions, and 
lewdnefs of looks and poftures, as are perhaps 
more provoking. In fhort, there is no allurement 
“they omit, and rarely fail of their end; fome of 
them siiqaffing great wealth by this means. In the 
neighborhood of Goa, for example, on a part of 
the continent bbrdering on the diftrift of that 
ifland, the dancing-girls founded a village, after 
being driven from Goa, by the zeal of the arch- 
bifhop, where they refide in a kind of body-corpo¬ 
rate, and where the npblemen and chief inhabi¬ 
tants make parties of pleafure ; for it is not every 
one’s purfe can afford the expence of them. Here 
many of thefe women acquire confiderable fortunes 
by this fcandalous traffic, and throw it into a com¬ 
mon ftock, for the carrying on literally trade, 
being concerned in {hipping and the moil profita¬ 
ble voyages, for which they have regular brokers 
and factors. Or at lead it was fo, till Goa declined 
fo greatly within thefe few years it has done, from 
its former fplendor. 

Notwithstanding numberlefs dories of their 
rapacioufnefs, and perfidies to their gallants, there 
is one tbld of a dancing-girl, that proves there 
may be, even in that clafs, an exception to their 
general want of fentiments. A Portugefe vice- 
admiral, whofe name, if my memory does not fail 
me, was Don Antonio de Sylva Figueroa, having 
lavifhed a great part of his fortune, among other 
extravagances, on a celebrated Gentoo dancing- 
girl, by whom he had a fon, a circumdance not 
very common in a commerce with thofe creatures, 
faw himfelf reduced to a condition much beneath 
his rank and birth. In this date he was, when, 
on receiving an order from the viceroy to equip a 
fquadron for fea, he found himfelf utterly unable 
tofurnifh the requifite advances to which the .duty 
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of his poll obliged him. This naturally made him 
oneafy and melancholy, which being obferved by 
his miftrels, who with fome difficulty wrung the 
caufe of it from him, ffie left him abruptly, and 
in a manner, that made him conclude ffie was, iif 
the ftile of that fort of women, going to, add .her 
defertion to that of fortune, and which would not 
have been the leaft of his afflictions : but he was 
foon furprized at her return, with a calket of jewels 
and gold to the amount of near three thoufand 
pounds, being more than he wanted, and which 
ffie with a very good grace obliged him to take, 
as a mark of her affeCtion. This piece of genero- 
fity, for its being fo uncommon made the more 
noife, and reaching the ears of the late king John 
of Portugal, it affeCted him fo, that by the next 
lhips he fent out letters of legitimation to the ad¬ 
miral’s fon by that dancer. 1 am here aware, that 
a ftory fimilar to this in molt of its circumftances, 
is faid to have happened in England, from an o- 
pera-finger to a late Duke; which however, not 
deftroying the credit of this, only ferves to (hew, 
that ir vices are the growth of all climates, fo are 
virtues too; though the inftances are rarer, and 
furely rareft among thofe of that character. 

The drefs of thefe women, which is various ac¬ 
cording to the different provinces, is in all how¬ 
ever the moft gorgeous and alluring they can ima¬ 
gine. They are generally loaded with jewels, 
ftridtly fpeaking from head to toe, fince even on 
their toes they wear rings. Their necks are a- 
dorned with carcanets, their arms with bracelets, 
and their ankles with chains of gold and Giver, 
often enriched with precious {tones. They alfo 
wear nofe-jewels, that at firft have an odd appear¬ 
ance, but to which the eye is foon reconciled. Yet 
they, as well as other women in that country, have 
a peculiar way of managing and preferving their 
breads, 
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breads, which at the fame time makes noinconfi- 1 
derable part of their finery : for they inclofe them 
in a pair of hollow cups or cafes, exadtly fitted to 
them, made of a v’ery light wood, linked together, 
and buckled at the back. Thefe at once confine 
the breads fo, as that they cannot grow to any dif- 
gudfully exuberant fize; though from their fmooth- 
nefs and pliancy, they play fo freely with every mo¬ 
tion of the body, that they do not crulh the ex- 
quifitely tender texture of the flefh in that part, 
like the difF whalebone days in ufe among Euro¬ 
peans. Then the outfide of them is fpread with a 
thin gold, of filver gilt plate, alfo fet with gems 
according to their ability, which compofe the 
riched part df their drefs, from the difplay favored 
by their fwelling orbicular fornh ; but.they are ead- 
ly laid afide, and refunded at pfeafure. 

Many of them, efpecially thofe who are in corii- 
merce with the Moguls and Moors, ufe the embel- 
Iilhment aimed at of old throughout the greated 
part of the Ead, of forming a black circle round 
their eye-borders, by drawing a bodkin between 
them, with their eyelids Ihut, that both fides may 
receive the tint of the ftibium or powder of anti¬ 
mony, that dicks to the bodkin. The powder is 
called by them furma ; which they pretend refrefhes 
and cools the eye, befides exciting its ludre, by 
the ambient blacknefs. It is not eafy for Europe¬ 
ans unaccuftomed to it, to difcern at firft that grace 
the Orientalids think it adds to them; though they 
prefently acknowledge is has at lead as good an 
effect as patches, which appeared fo ftrange to fome 
Mallabar merchants, that on feeing the face o£ 
Mrs. King, the chief of Anjengo’s lady, duck 
with them, they condoled very lerioufly with Mr. 
King on his wife’s didemper, blit hoped tfiofe break- 
ings-out would foon wear off. Thus arbitrary is 
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the opinion of points of drefs in different, and 
often in the fame countries. 

Another occafional ornament the dancing-girls 
put on, particularly on reforting to their gallants: 
this is a necklace of many and loofe turns, com- 
pofed of flowers ftrung together, which they ctdl 
mogrees, fomething refembling Spaniih, double 
jeflamy, but of a much ftronger and more agreeable 
fragrant odor, and far preferable to any perfumes, 
delighting at once the fight and fmell. 

For the reft, their cloaths are much in the fame 
fafhion as the other women of that country. In- 
ftead of petticoats they wear what they call a 
lungee, which is limply a long piece of ftlk, or 
cotton-ftuff, that, without any trouble to make up, 
ferves them juft as it comes from the loom, to gird 
round their loins, and defcends to about mid-leg ; 
fo that the upper part clipping clofe, marks with 
great juftnefs the roundnefs, and fwell about the 
middle, which taperirig away to the legs, gives that 
loofe flow, to the lower part of the lungee, of which 
theftatuaries are fo fond for expreffing the garb or 
drapery of a nymph, whilft the jewels and chains 
with which their other where naked legs are adorned, 
have fomewhat the air of bufkins. From the gir¬ 
dle upwards to the neck they have no covering, 
but one of the ends of the lungee purpofely left 
untucked-in, that is flung carelefsly over their ftioul- 
ders, and a very fmall jacket, fo cut, as to leave 
room for the breaft-cafes before-mentioned, andties 
in a fmall knot beforehand juft above the girdle. On 
their head they wear nothing but jewels or flowers j 
and'their long black hair is generally braided. 

I have before obferved, that the younger ones 
receive a regular training from the elder and fuper- 
annuated, under whom they ftudy in form all the 
art of pleafing, which they underftand by tradition 
and perfond experience too well, not to know how 

to 
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to pafs it for nature, in the imitation and refine¬ 
ment of which, without fuffering it to be feen, their 
art fpecificaiiy confifts. Befides, they have nothing 
of that naufeous boldenfs which chara&erifes 
‘'the European proftitutes, their ftyle offedu&ion 
being'all foftnefs and gentlenefs : their careffes are 
not only well-managed, but well-timed, with ftrict 
regard to keep mealures in the cloying minutes of 
fatiety. 

I have dwelt the more particularly on this ar¬ 
ticle of Afiatic luxury, as it enters for fo much into 
all the entertainments publick or private, of the 
perfonages in thofe parts. 

The drefs of the Moors themfdves is extremely 
becoming; havings like the greateft part of the 
Afiatics, adopted that purely and originally In¬ 
dian manner of wearing turbants, of fine muflin, 
the circumvolutions of which form a covering to 
the head at once light, arid cool, from the air ea- 
fily penetrating the folds of it; at the fame time 
that they defend it from the rays of the fun, the 
heat of which afting in a {freight line, as cold like- 
wife does, is rebated by the obliquities of the 
wreathing, which admits of an infinite variety in 
the manner of making up; infomuch that many 
tribes, profeffions, and even ranks in life, are dil- 
tinguifhed by it. 

The Turks undoubtedly took it from the Arabs 
and Perfians, who by certain tradition from the 
Indians, and that not Until modernly, as appears 
by the defcriptions of thofe people by the antients. 
But that the Indian Aborigines never changed fa- 
Ihion, or any other in their garb, appears clearly 
from what Quintus Curtius fays of them on that 
head, and which holds good to this day. Corpora 
ufque pedes carbafo velant: Soleis pedes , capita linteis 
vinciunt. Lapilli ex auribus pendent ; brachios quo- 
qtte et laccrtos auro cohint, quibus inter populares aut 
nobilitas 
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nobilitas aut opes eminent, &c. “ They cloath their 
“ bodies with a garment that falls as low as their 
“ feet; tfiey bind their feet with fandals, their 
“ heads;with linnen. They hang their ears with 
“ j-ewelsy and deck their arms and limbs with* 
“ gold, fuch of them efpecially as are errynent for 
“ birth and riches.” This palTage I have not quoted 
out of affectation •, but to fhew how tenacious the 
Indians are of their old cuftoms, as the above de- 
fcription exactly anfwers to their prefent drefs, 
which has admitted of little or no variation. The 
Tartar conquerors in a great part conformed to it, 
as in many other particulars they found eftablifhed 
in India, in like manner as their Country-men ufed 
in China a policy, that did not a little contribute 
to quiet their conquefts. Another point of finery 
they have, which is their girdles or cumberbands on 
the outfide of their long veil or cabay, generally 
richly embroidered, with the two ends depending 
before, bordered with gold or filver tifiue inter¬ 
woven. In thefe they flick, on the left-fide, their 
kittarrees, or daggers, the handles of which are 
either curioufly worked or fet wich precious ftones. 
The blade is fhort, • broad, and converging to a 
point, nearly in the fhape of what the ancients call 
Lingula, from its refemblance to a tongue. “ Gla- 
“ diolus oblongus in fpeciem lingua fadius.” Aul. 
Gel.l. Their fcimetars are alfo hung carelelly be¬ 
fore -them, with the fame curiofity in the work- 
manfhip of their handles. Inftead however of 
fandals on their feet, they wear embroidered flip¬ 
pers, or papoofhes, which they take off within¬ 
doors, or leave at the feet of the fophas when on 
a vifit. Even the Europeans muft, on any audi¬ 
ence at the Durbar of Surat, before they are ad¬ 
mitted to fit in the Divan before the governor, 
fubmit to pull off their flioes •, which is not quite 
Vol, I. L unreafonable, 
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unreasonable, as the floor is commonly fpread with; 
the richeft carpets. 

The Moors are aifo much addidted to fmoak- 
ing ; and the grea't ones among them all affedl the 
't’erflan luxury in th-at article of cullioons, which are 
made like decanters of tranfparent glafs, with enamel 
flowers in their proper colors, adherent to the bot¬ 
tom of them. Thefe are full of water, and plug¬ 
ged up with a machine, that at once holds the to¬ 
bacco artiftly caked and lighted, and the infertion. 
of a leathern pipe wired round, of two or three 
yards length, pliant and coilable like a fnake, by 
which name it is known among the Englifh. 
Through this pipe they fuck in the fmoak, fo ma¬ 
naged as to receive a coolnefs, and mildnefs, by 
palling firft through the water, which it caufes to 
gurgle, fo as to form a not unpleafing noife. The 
poorer fort ufe only either a coconut fhell, prepar¬ 
ed in the fame manner for fmoaking through the 
water, which is vulgarly, from the noife it thus 
makes, called a hubble-bubble, or the tobacco-leaf 
Amply rolled up, in about a finger’s length, which 
they call a buncus, and is, I fancy, of the fame 
make, as what the Weft Indians term a fegar, and 
of this the Gentoos chiefly make ufe. 

The Moors alfo give ftrongly into the folly of 
judicial aftrology; which not they alone, but the 
Orientalifts in general, including the Chinefe, I 
fufped to have borrowed from the Indian Bramins, 
who in India at leaft are generally the almanack- 
makers, and conftantly mark in their kalendars* 
what they call their good and bad days, in the 
obfervation of which they are invincibly fuperfti- 
tious. Nor is it impoflible, that among the many 
points cf religion, that even in the earlier ages, 
fpread from the Haft weftward, and efpecially 
through Egypt after the return of Ofyris, who in 
his military expedition had penetrated into India, 
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that of the diftir.dtion of days into auipicious and 
inaufpicious, “ Dies atri , fajii, ncfafti” might 
reach even rhe Romans, who are known to have 
been fo fcrupulous on that head. As to the Gen- .. 
too-Indians, they are to this day fo infatuate^with 
this notion, that their merchants will not Iet*a 
Ihip fail, or care to ftrike a bargain, or, in fhort, 
undertake any bufinefs of importance, on thofe 
days that are fet down for unlucky ones. 

It is alfo in refpedt of a Gentoo cuftom among 
the head Rajahs of India, that the Mogul emperor 
keeps his anniverfary feaff of being publicly weigh¬ 
ed ; a folemnity which anf.vers lbmevvhat to our 
keeping of birth days. 

As to the manners of the Moors and Moguls, 
they are nearly the fame as of the reft of the fou- 
thern Afiatics, being greatly degenerated from, the 
hardinefs and martial fpiritofthe northern Tartars •, 
as well from the relaxing foftnefs of the climate, 
as from their Aiding into the Indian voloptuouf- 
rtefs: and effeminacy. They are, however, from 
their childhood, tutored and trained up to great 
gravity and circumfpedlion in public, and efpecial- 
ly to curb any paftions from breaking out into out¬ 
ward emotions of heat or anger, which they look 
on as the higheft indecency. It is perhaps from 
this early habit of reftraint and difflmulation, that 
their refentments, which might otherwife evapo¬ 
rate and pafs off in menaces or hard words, rankles 
inwardly in their bofom, till it breaks out, as 
they fee their time and occaffon, into more fangui- 
nary effedts, and more fatal vindidlivenefs. Thence 
the 'frequent plots, ambufiics, circumventions, 
perfidies, and deep-laid fchemes of the great men 
among them, to deftroy one another. Their 
fchool education, which is rarely more or other 
than learning to read the Alcoran, and to write 
Arabic or Perfian, is however fupplcmented by 
L 2 their 
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their introduftion into all companies, and fcenes. 
of public bufinefs, in their tendered youth, where 
their fathers carry them, not without a due prepa¬ 
ration and indrildion of how they are to deport 
themfelves; and by this means, under their watch¬ 
ful e/e and controul, enter them early into that 
great univerfity, the world. The Gentoo mer¬ 
chants ufe the fame method with their children, 
initiating them, with the fird dawn of their rea- 
fon, into all the myfteries of their trade and con¬ 
tracts ; infomuch, that it is not uncommon to fee 
boys-of ten or twelve years of age, fo acute and 
expert, that it would not be eafy to over-reach 
Ltheni in a bargain. In truth, their docility, fe- 
datenefs, and awful Regard for their parents are 
Yurprifing, confidering the extreme fondnefs of 
thefe for their children, which they temper fd 1 ju- 
dicioufly, as not to fpoil them ; their whole ftudy 
being to make them confider their parents as the 
bed and tendered friends they can have in the 
world; which point once carried, the red may be 
imagined to follow in courfe. 

The Moors are alfo fond of having Abyflinian 
flaves, known in India by the name of Hobihee 
Coffrees. Thefe modly come from a certain pro¬ 
vince fubjed to the Negus of Ethiopia, called In- 
nariah, to the fouth of his other dominions, and 
bordering upon what is commonly called Negroe- 
land, in the heart of Africa, from whence they 
are fele&ed, and a great craffick made of them, 
over all the Mogolidan and PerGa: but it is chiedy 
from the ports of Arabia and the'Red Sea, that 
they are brought. Nothing can be imagined pore 
fmooth or glofly, and perfectly black than theie 
Ikin, in which they far furpafs the negroes on the 
coad of Guinea, and, generally (peeking, have not 
any thing of their thick lips, though otherwife as 
woolly haired as they. This fpecies of flaves is, 
however. 
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however, highly valued for their courage, fidelity, 
and Ihrewdnefs ; in which they fo far excel, as of- 
ten to rife to polls of great truft and honor, and 
are made governors of places ; when they take the 
title of Siddees. Such was Sjddee Maffaoud, a 
great favorer of the Englifh, when he comipaoded 
Tome years ago in Rogipore, a ftrong place on 
the coaft of Deckan, near Bombay, till he was dif- 
poffeffed by the fuperior force of the Morattoes j 
upon which he repaired to Bombay, and after¬ 
wards to Surat, where he was again put into com¬ 
mand. Nor is this tranfition from fervitude to 
power fo violent as may at firft be thought; fince 
all the officers and instruments of the defpotie 
courts of Afia are involved under the general title 
of flaves, of which they are even voluntarily proud, 
Shah Nadir himfelf having worn that of Thamas 
Kogli Cawn, or Thamas the king’s (lave. To do 
the Orientalifts juftice, in general they treat their 
flaves with great humanity, and bind them to 
faithful and even affectionate fervice, by their ten- 
dernefs and next to parental care of them. Thus 
the Turk and Mooriffi merchants breed them up 
to fiach truft-worthinefs, as to employ them as 
their faCtors and fupercargoes, and fuffer them not 
only to amafs fortunes to themfelves, but to' be¬ 
queath them £0 their children, which is only mat¬ 
ter of curtefy. The chief diftindtion between flaves 
of this fort and freemen is, that the former are not 
allowed to let their beards grow, which is confi- 
dered as the mark of liberty, as the (having it is 
held the badge of flavery ; and in this point the 
Arabs are punClilioufly exaCl. 

As to the diet of the . Moors, it is far from being 
defpicable. Rice dewed dry they ufe as bread, and 
look on it as more wholfome* light, cooling, and 
natural to the climate. The infipidity of it is. fuffi- 
ciently cqjrreCled by the fauces with which they ae- 
L 3 company 
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company it, and are made of fift), flelh, or fowl, 
generally cut or ftewed fo, as not to need the knife 
when ferved in, whilft the great point of them is 
to be high-feafoped and favory. They rarely have 
meat come to table in joints, and yet are very fond 
of a difh where the lamb or kid is roafted whole,- 
a'nd fluffed with raifins and piftachionuts, which 
theg ferve in lieu of bread to it. They have like- 
wife almoft as many names for their (fifties as the 
European cookery; but the three mod common 
ones all over India is, currees, kitcharee, and pi- 
low. The currees are infinitely various, being a 
fort of fricacees, to eat with rice, made of any ani¬ 
mals or vegetables ; thefe la ft being chiefly ufed by 
the Bramins, who never eat what has had life in 
it ; but the reigning ingredients are the pulp of 
the coconut for thickening, and turmeric for turn¬ 
ing the fauce yellow, befides fpices to heighten it. 
Kitcharee is only rice ftewed, with a certain pulfe 
they call Dholl, which they reckon very wholfoms 
and nouriftiing, and is generally eat with falt-fi(h, 
butter, and pickles of various lorts, to which they 
give the general name of Achar. The pilow is too 
well known to need particularifing, only it may be 
obfei'ved, that the addition of the bacon is an Euro¬ 
pean improvement ; but which, if the Moors do 
not admit, they fupplement it with the higheft 
ipices; and the great ones, in their entertain¬ 
ments, make it a molt coftly regale, by the addi¬ 
tion of ambergreafe. I have been credibly inform¬ 
ed, that at Fort Sr. George, many years ago, 'one 
difli alone was charged to the company atcon.fi- 
derably above two hundred pounds fterling, at a 
treat given to a Mogul Nabob, when one *Mr. 
Hyde was fteward ; a charge to which the com¬ 
pany did not acquiefce, until it was fairly verified 
by examination. So much however is certainly 
true, that moft of the Europeans foon reconcile- 
them- 
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themfelves to the country-diet, and many at length 

J )refer it to their own, even in point of talle or re- 
ilh, independent of its being undoubtedly more 
wholefome, and more adapted to. the climate, than 
the quantities of flefh to which we are ufed in thefe* 
colder countries, where the heat being tnorje con¬ 
centered facilitates the digettion. Few* of the 
Moors abftain from wine or fpirituous liquors j 
but are fonder of cordials and drams than of wine, 
which they do not think ftrong enough for them, 
no not even the arrac, unlefs treble-diftilled: and, 
what is more unaccountable, they pretend that 
•brandy, for example, better known .on the Indian 
coaft by the Portuguefe name of Aguardiente, is 
cooling, when moderately taken in the very midtt 
of any faintnefs, brought on by fatigue, or ex- 
ceffive heat of the day. They manage, however, 
with fo much difcretion and referve in this article, 
that even thofe who have the character of the 
.greatefl: drinkers among them, are never feen, in 
public, in the indecent diforder caufed by thax 
vice, which is not only fatal to their reputation, 
but fometimes precipitates their governors and 
great men into a dangerous abufe of their power, 
of which the following ftory may at once ferve for 
an inftance, and to charadterife the genius of thofe 
Orientalifts. The Nabob of the diftridtof Ahma- 
<lavad, a prince of the Mogul’s blood, not many 
years ago, in a drunken fit, had given an order to 
fet fire to the great city of that name. His vizier, 
who faw that he was not in his fenfes, and yet durft 
not by a wife but hazardous difobedience (hock the 
profound eaftern jealoufy of defpotic authority, in 
this nice dilemma, applied for advice what to do 
to a Perfian princefs, wife to the Nabob, and not 
more remarkable for the exquifuenefs of her beau¬ 
ty, than for that of her wit and good fenfe ; being 
befides, not only more learned than the generality 
L 4 of 
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of women in thofe countries, but (killed in the 
compofition of Periian poetry, all which merit of 
the mind and perfon was not thrown away, fince 
it hadfucceeded in entirely captivating and attach¬ 
ing her hufband to her, who repofed himfelf prin¬ 
cipally ppon her for the care of his government. 
Her anfwer upon this confukation was entirely con¬ 
formable to the maxims of eaftern government, 
and to the didlates of humanity. “ The autho- 
“ rity of the prince, faid (he, is too facred a point, 
“ for either you or me to take upon us to revoke 
“ his order. He muft then be literally obeyed. 
“ Find out in any corner of the town, any of the 
“ moft detached little houfes, from which there 
“ may be the leaft danger of the flames fpreading. 
“ Set fire to them, firft giving the owners time to 
“ efcape, and paying them amply for the damage, 
** and thus my hufband’s authority will be pre- 
“ ferved, and any material mifchief prevented.” 
This counfel was immediately put into execution ; 
and befides deferving to the authored the thanks 
of her hufband, when recovered from his intoxi¬ 
cation, raifed the reputation of that princefs all o- 
ver the Mogoliftan. 

The equipages and carriages of the Moors con- 
fift chiefly in elephants, horfes, palanqueens and 
hackrees. 

The riding on elephants isapoint of date chief¬ 
ly. appropriated to the Mogul himfelf, to the 
princes of his blood, and the Nabobs of provinces, 
or the great officers of (late: finely nothing can 
be fitter to ftrike an awe, or give the impreffions 
of grandeur and pomp, than one of thofe enor¬ 
mous beads gorgeoufly caparifoned, and bearing 
on its back a kind of canopied throne, in which 
the perfon who fits is fo majeftically confpicuous 
from fuch an eminence. Thefe unweildy animals, 
however, are rather growing into difufe for war, 
fince 
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fince the more prevailing ufe of fire-arms, and 
the difcovering that with all their docility, it is im- 
pofiible fo break and train them, to the field, fo as 
to be fure they will not often da more mifchief to 
their own fide, efpecially when exafperated by* 
wounds, to which their mafs makes then} » m^rk 
hard to mifs. 

The beft horfes in ufe come from Arabia, but 
chiefly from Perfia, and make a confiderable arti¬ 
cle of trade both by fea and land, and certainly 
no part of the world produces finer than either of 
thofe countries. The Moors alfo fpare for no care 
or expence in their keeping, and efpecially for 
breaking them to the ufes of war. 

For as to the hunting or racing, though no 
Grangers to thofe. pleafures, they are fo far confi- 
dered by them as inferior points, as to have little 
or no fhare in their training. 

As to the Palanqueens, they feem to me the 
utmoft ftretch of invention for humoring the'con- 
ftitutional indolence of thofe people, as furely a 
more lazy conveyance could not well be imagined. 
It confifts of a bed and bedftead, with fhort feet, 
covered over head with an ample canopy -, com¬ 
monly of either velvet or cloth, fattened by the 
means of crofs fticks, and filken or cotton cords to 
the arch of the ftick or bamboo, from the ends of 
which arch proceed the poles which are all of one 
piece with it, and are carried by fix, but moft com¬ 
monly four bearers, hired for that purpofe at very 
low monthly wages. The perfon carried may very 
conveniently fit upright under the arch, being bol- 
%redup in thatpofture, byone or two large pillows, 
which may occafionaliy ferve to recline his whole 
length, or even fleep on them by the way. This 
arch of the bamboo, is prepared whilft the tree is 
young, by keeping it bent in fuch a manner, as 
to grow into the defired form, according to the 
perfection 
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perfection of which, and fixe, it bears a lefs or 
greater price. Some of thefe are made very ex- 
penfjve according to the decorations employed on 
them, fuch as the, rich fluff of which this portable 
.couch and its canopy are made, gold or filver taf- 
fels, apd feet; which lall are often carved and 
plated over to reprefent couchant lions, griffins, or 
other figures. The ends of the poles are alfo in- 
cafed with the like metals, generally prefenting a 
tyger’s head: but this laft is a badge of authority, 
granted only to a few of the greateft authority and 
diftinCtion: in which point they are imitated by 
the Englifh ; for though there are few perfons of 
any note or eminence, but what, in our fettle- 
ments, keep palanqueens, the tygers heads are re- 
ferved for the governor, and fecond of the council. 
At Calcutta in Bengal fome of oor gentlemen, 
probably difgufted with the reproachfully indolent 
attitude incident to this method of carriage, in¬ 
vented a new one, by which means the bedftead 
was converted into a platform, that fupported a 
common arm-chair well fixed on ir, upon which 
they could fit more decently and full conveniently 
under the canopied arch. Others contrived, ftill 
preferving the bamboo-form a-top, and at the 
ends, fo as to be carried on the fhoulders a con¬ 
veyance, in all other points refembling a fedan- 
chair. In Bombay and Surat during the rains, 
they cover them with a thatch, eafily put off or 
on, made of the leaves of brab-trees, a fpecies of 
wild palm, and lined with callico, forming a fnug 
Dicker impenetrable to the violenteft rain, with 
windows tha; ffiut or open atpleafore. In Bengal 
and other places they defend them, but not fo ef¬ 
fectually, with a wax or oil-cloth thrown over 
them. The jealoufy of the Moors has alfo fog- 
gefted them a fcheme of covering the palankeens, 
where their women are carried; which not in the 
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feaft excluding the air, or fight from within, only 
hinders thofe without from feeing them ; and this 
is effe&ed by a varipus-colored filk-netting thrown 
loofe over the whole machine. # Of the feme na¬ 
ture as palankeens, but of a different name, are* 
what they call andolas, of which the .couch is by 
the crofs-fticks fattened to a ftreight inftead of an 
arched bamboo, and confequently admit of no o- 
ther- pofture than lying at length: thefe are much 
cheaper, and lefs eft'eemed than the palankeens. 
Doolies are much of the fame make as the andolas j 
but made of the meaneft materials, being only a 
coyr-cott flung alfo on a ftreight bamboo, and 
hardly ever ufed but to carry the poorer fick. The ; 
Moors too have affixed fuch an idea of ftate to pa- 
lanqueens, that in moft countries conquered by 
them over_ the Gentoos, they forbad thefe laft the 
ule of them, unlefs on the day of their marriage, 
for which inftitution they nre’ferve fo high a vene¬ 
ration, that it is proverbial with them to fay, that 
a man oh that day is as great as a king, and con¬ 
fequently grudge him no enfigns of royalty. 

The hackrees are a conveyance drawn by oxen, 
which would at firft give one an idea of flownefs, 
that they certainly do not deferve : for there are of 
them, especially thofe which are well trained and 
managed, that would maintain their rate, againft 
horfes in full trot, and the fmalleft are generally the 
fleeteft. Of thefe the Gentoos chiefly make ufe,efpe- 
cially the banyans and merchants of Surat •, and 
though I cannot fay from knowledge that they are 
direaly concerned in thecaftrating of thofe animals, 
which is performed by a cruelly painful operation, 
ftbt by excifion, but by the compreflion of a ligature, 
that intercepting the nouriffiment conveyed to 
thofe parts, caufes them to rot off; yet it is plain, 
that with all their bigot veneration for that fpecies 
of animals, they make no fcruple of ufing them in 
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that fervice. Certainly it is more for obtaining it 
the moft effectually, and for the fakeoffhow, than 
cut of tendernefs for them, that they keep them 
as fleek, clear), arid in good plight as pofiible, 
'feeding them with balls made of the flower of 
gram, 'a-kind of peafe, and coarfe fugar. So far 
they fucceed, as to render the yoke of, a pair of 
them far from being unfightly; the oxen of that 
country, efpecially of Guzarat and Cambay, being 
generally white, like thofe produced about Milan 
in Italy, and fome of them as large at leaft as our 
I jncolnfhire cattle * contrafting to which white- 
nefe, they paint their horns with a fhining black, 
and hang bells about their necks, in the fame ftyle, 
and for the fame purpofe, as thofe of our carriers 
horfes. As to the conveyances themfelves, they 
are open on three fides, covered a-top, and made 
to hold two people, fitting crofs-Iegged, in the O- 
riental manner, confequently flat and without raff¬ 
ed fears, but with a pillow at the back to fupport 
or to recline on. 

Here their jealoufy has invented another me¬ 
thod of concealing their women from fight, by 
means of folding blinds, or checks let fall round 
the open fides. Thefe are commonly coarfely 
painted, and made of the fibres of the coconut, or 
brab-tree leaves, fo difpofed and loofely Town to¬ 
gether, as to let in the air, and not hinder the 
fight of thofe within them. Thefe checks alfo, with 
the difference of being large and lined with fome 
coarfe tranfparent fluffs, ferve the natives for anti¬ 
porta’s to their apartments, fo commodioufly at 
once for coolnefs and privacy, that fomething of 
the like nature might not be a defpicable improve¬ 
ment, even in Europe. Each hackrey has its 
driver, who fits on the fhaft, equipped with a 
goad, and who takes care of the oxen, and is call¬ 
ed the hackrey-wallah: but, in Bengal, I am told. 
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the moft eminent of the Gentoo-merchants have 
come into the ufe of horfes and chaifes, in which 
they are fo fond of a parade, they know they may 
fafely xiifjplay under the Englifh.governmem, and 
which for fear of a fleecing they durft not do, un-" 
der that of the natives, as to have them rjchiy.or¬ 
namented, and even tlie reins garniflied with filver 
or gilt, ftuds. 

Upon the whole, it muft be allowed, that , in 
moft of thofe points, in which the luxuries of life 
confift, thofe Orientalifts are little if at all inferior 
to the Europeans. If they have not their tafte for 
ftatues, paintings, cabinets of medals, and fuch 
like articles of refined curiofity, they are not at 
leaft deficient in thofe of a fenfuality, to which the 
warmth of the climate fo ftrongly and fo unhappily 
inclines them, being by this enervity and relaxa¬ 
tion, generally fpeaking, rendered unfufceptiblc of 
thofe manly virtues, and that hardinefs conftitu- 
tional ft) thofe born under the colder and rougher 
zones. Thence moft probably the indolent and 
flaviih acquiefcence of the Eaftern nations in gene¬ 
ral, under that deteftable form of government, 
defpotifm : where not the profufeft fertility of the 
foil, not the Elyzian temperature of the air in ma¬ 
ny parts, nor the choiceft bleflings of nature, can 
atone for the want of the greateft of them. Liber¬ 
ty. Here an Englifhman cannot but, in the com- 
parifon, find frefh incentives, if that could be ne- 
cefiary, to the love of his country, in which the 
mildeft laws, under the moft admirably tempered 
conftitution, fecure to him his life, his property, 
§nd what is deareft of all, his freedom. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. II. 

Of the fate of the 'Roman Catholic religion in India* 

' Miffions more political than religious. Qualifications 
of a'Buon-Cbriftian: quality of their concerts. Pa- 
pifts have borrowed fever al points of worfhip from 
the Orientalifis, Mahometans and Heathens : points 
of refemblance : inquifition imitated from the Ma¬ 
hometans : inhumanity of the inquifition: precast* 
tion of the English againft Portuguese prieftsi 
jlory of cardinal Tournon : lying miracles of the 
papifts : ignorance of the Portuguefe clergy : cha¬ 
racter of the jsfuits: nunneries in India: falfe 
pretenfions to merit in the Romtfh mffions: reafon 
of the Englifh not attempting converfions in India. 

T HE numbers of Roman catholics living 
under the humane protection of our Englifh 
government in India, where they experience all the 
tendernefs of our truly chriftian fpirit of toleration, 
furnifh me with one reafon for attempting to fet 
the ftate of their religion in thofe countries in its 
true light. A ftronger one yec occurs to me, in 
the expedience not only of undeceiving the public 
of the many falfe accounts impofed on it by the 
Roman mifiionaries j but of wiping off the re¬ 
proach of want of zeal in the proteftants, for not 
taking the pains that they do, in the converfion of 
infidels to the chriftian faith. To this talk I fhall 
dedicate the prcfent chapter, which fhall be follow¬ 
ed by others, continuing fome remarks I had oc- 
cafion to make on the three capital divifions of 
worfhip in thofe parts, the Mahometan, Gentco, 
and Parfee religions; in which I fhall proceed, 
purely as a candid relator of what I could learn of 
them .worth particularifing •, and not at all in the 
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ftile of a dry theological difcufiion, for which I 
confefs myfelf entirely unqualified. 

To begin with the Roman-catholic religion ; it 
is neceflary to premife, that the*Portuguefe, who 
were the firft modern difcoverers of the navigation 
to India, Were alfo the firft planters of the thriftian 
faith fu'ch as it is, after their mode, in the coun¬ 
tries they conquered, or into which' they penetrat¬ 
ed. Charitably'then granting that the pure piety 
Of their kings, actuated their zeal for the propaga¬ 
tion of their faith, without worldly refpe&s, it can¬ 
not be denied, that the conduct of their miffion- 
aries was of a nature thefartheft in the world from 
deferving that opinion of difintereftednefs. Where- 
ever the force of the Portuguefe arms prevailed, as 
it might eafily do over nations naturally unmili- 
tary, and at that time fo unacquainted with the 
ufe and noifeof fire-arms, that they were as much 
conquered by the ears, as by the eyes, on which 
laft me ftrangenefs of the European garb had not 
alfo a little effect; wherever I fay the Portuguefe 
prevailed, or gained fettlement, one of their firft 
points was to ftock the place with mifiionaries. 
Thefe, while under the fan&ion of a military power 
that awed the natives, preached a religion fo new, 
and fo hard to be underftood by the natives, and 
fo ill underftood by themfelves who preached it, 
at the fame time collaterally ufed it as an engine for 
forming and fecuring a party among their profe- 
lytes, for advancing the Portuguefe intereft and 
power in thofe countries: which is exactly the 
fame game, as had been long played by the 
French in America, with the Indian nations, allies 
to or dependent on us ; with whom their mif- 
fionaries infinuated themfelves, where thofe unfair 
preachers on our own grounds, a&ed the part ra¬ 
ther of the panders of ambition, than of the propa¬ 
gators of religion. 
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In the infancy of the Portuguefe conquefts, the 
awe they ftruck, the dazzling fplendor of their 
fucceffes, the partial preference and encourage¬ 
ment they fliewed to all the Indian profelytes, all 
* fo far co-operated to favor converfions, that, efpe- 
cially ,on the coafts of India, they brought over if 
not considerable fubjedls, at leail a number fuffi- 
cient to boaft of, yet nothing near fo great as they 
reprefented. The truth is, that excepting a few 
of the beft fort of the Gentoos, and thofe chiefly 
converts, lefs to the force of their arguments, than 
to certain temporal motives of advantage, of 
pique, or of refentment, their fuccefs chiefly lay 
among the loweft and refufe tribes of the Gentoos. 
A circumftance which alone, without any other 
reafon of averflon, greatly impeded the progrefs of 
their million among the higher tribes or calls, who 
could never be reconciled to that levelling fpirir, 
which it is fo much for the honor of the true reli¬ 
gion to eftablilh, by making all Chriftians as it 
were brothers. But the Bramins, and Nayrs, the 
noblefs of the Malabar coaft, could not without 
horror think of feeing the loweft calls, whom it 
was even a profanation to come within reach of 
their breath or touch, raifed to any equality with 
them :f whereas many of thofe miferable people, 
won by a condefcenfion of the priefts to talk fami¬ 
liarly with them, nay to court and bribe them to 
quit their native religion, in Which they were fo ckj- 
fpifed, and hardly treated as human creatures, 
liftened to their arguments, and either were or 
pretended to be perfuaded by them. And it is 
certainly out of thefe that the bulk of the new 
chriftians was farmed ; if the name of cbriitlan 
may, without prophanation, be given to fuch as 
received no better inftruttion than they did, con¬ 
fining chiefly in the ceremony of baptifm, which 
they were never taught to underftand, in the par¬ 
rotry 
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retry of Ave-marys, and a few words learnt by 
rote, an Agnus Dei, or a copper crucifix hung a- 
botit their necks, not forgetting a rofary, in which 
equipage, and with their fpecial profefiion of be¬ 
lieving implicitly whatever the priefts believed, 
without knowing what, how much, or why they 
were to believe* they were currently pronounced 
Buon-cbriftianos. Such is fuccindly but truly the 
pidure ,of by much the greareft part of the Indian 
converts, or of their descendants ; for it is not to 
be fuppofed, but that there may be fome, though 
a few, exceptions to this general defcription. 

In the mean time, defpicable as thefe profelytes 
moftly were, defpicable I do not mean in quality 
of men with human Souls, whole falvation is 
doubtlefs as precious as that of thofe of the higheft 
rank, in the eye of the common father of all 
men, but on the account of their want of apparent 
confcientious motives, and of the evident infuffi- 
ciency of inftrudion, both in point of time and 
manner to account for fuch a converfion •, thefe pro¬ 
felytes, I fay, became fo many fubjeds, acquired 
to the ftate and church, the more to be depended 
on, as among the Gentoos there is no fuch thing 
as a regrefs ever admitted intp their religion, after 
any ad of renunciation, no nor even but very 
rarely' when the reparation has been incurred by 
fome involuntary tranfgreffion. of thofe capital 
points in which their religion confifts, as lhall be 
more fully Ibewn when I come to treat of it. Thus 
when once any of thefe Gentoos had embraced the 
chriftian religion, they generally ftuck to it, finee 
they could not go back to their own, though fome 
afferwards turned Moors : but of this there* were 
few examples. Though thefe converts were, as 
before obferved, of the Joweft tribes, Cooleys, 
Corumbees, Pooliahs, and even Poolichees, a caft 
hardly fuffered to breathe the commoft air, being 

Vox.. I. M driven 
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driven into the forrefts and mountains out of the 
commerce of mankind, they did not fail of being 
ufeful to the Portuguefe, who could deal by the 
way of arms, with the fuperior fort, and only 
wanted thofe of the lower for fervants, mechanics, 
anjl fofoiers, in which laft capacity, under the 
name of Topafies, fome did good l'ervice, and 
their defcendants are to this day employed by our 
company in that quality. I have the more 
reafon too to think, that the firft converts were 
principally drawn out of thofe mean claffes of the 
Gentoos, for that in Bombay I never could learn 
that any of the Chriftian-Indian families deduced 
their defc£nt from Bramins, or Sinays, a kind of 
lei's ftrict Bramins, and fecond to them in rank. 
There might however eafily be fome without my 
knowing it; but 1 am fore they molt be very few j 
and I was credibly informed, that even at Goa, 
the Portuguefe metropolis, the fame proportion 
was nearly kept. In the mean time the Portuguefe 
of India are perfectly right to call their religion. 
The Faith, la Fee, as being the only one, and 
it would be a pity there fhould be another like it 
on the face of the univerfe : for furely nothing can 
be imagined more repugnant to the true worfoip 
of God, in the beautiful fimplicity of the true theo¬ 
logy, nor more difhonorable to humanity. ‘ One 
would imagine, they had pillaged every other reli¬ 
gion of every thing that was abfurd, ridiculous, 
or deteftable, to compofe that monfter of their 
own. 1 fay nothing of what has been already 
made fo clear, of their borrowing and adulterat¬ 
ing, ofteneft for the worfe, from the ancient hea¬ 
thens/ who themfelves very probably derived ma¬ 
ny of their rites and ceremonies from the Eaft; 
but fhall only mention a few particulars, wherein 
the OrientaMs challenge feveral points of the Ro¬ 
man catholic worlhip as originally belonging to ) 
them. 
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them, and which perhaps a chronological difcuffion 
of the fpecific time wherein they were adopted in¬ 
to that church, would more manifeftly clear up. 

The rofary, for example, is pretended to have ^ 
been but an imitation introduced by fome vagrant 
monks, of the Tezbufh or Mahometan bead*, on 
which thole of that fed repeat their Bifmillah, ex- 
adly in the fame ftile as the papifts do their Pater- 
nofters, and Ave Marys; and even this cuftom 
comes originally from the Indian Gentoos. 

Their mendicant friars feem but a copy, and a 
molt wretched one, of their mendicant Joguys, 
whofe abftinence from all animal food, contem¬ 
plative life, aufterities and macerations, far exceed 
whatever their famous afcetics ever lo much at¬ 
tempted. From them too the Mahometans bor¬ 
rowed their inftitution of Faquirs, or holy beggars; 
fo that both Europe and, Alia owe all th,at peftera- 
ble fwarm of vermin, the monks of both thofe re¬ 
ligions, to a perverted imitation of the Gentoo re¬ 
ligion in that point. 

As to the matter of idols, it is great impudence 
in the Roman-catholics, to reproach the Gentoos 
with theirs ; or to imagine, that the frivolous dif- 
tindion in words, between the adual worfhip of 
them, or of the ufing them only as helps to their 
memory in their devotion, can be underftood, or 
not rejeded by them, when they fee thefe words 
contradided by their adions, and the images in 
their churches manifeftly applied to and invoked, 
as if .they were living reprefentatives. Can they 
then be blamed, if idols for idols, they prefer their 
owrv; efpecially too as they infinitely lefs nonfenfi- 
cally, inftead of exhibiting them in ridiculous hu¬ 
man forms, fuch as, for example, a woman gor- 
geoofly dreft like a curtezan, with a fruz bob-wig 
with a crown on it, and a large hoop-petticoat 
reaching down to her feet, tied round the neck in- 
& M 2 ftead 
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Head of the waift, and a little child in her arms,' 
frame their images in a hieroglyphical ftyle, of 
which the oddity and monftroufnefs are fomewhat 
falved by the mfcaning couched under them, and 
by their difclaimer of attempting to reprefent the 
Divinity under any thing of human likenefs, fur¬ 
ther than to convey inftrudtion in their mythology ? 
Thence the idol of a man with an elephant’s head, 
of another with a number of hands, denotative of 
his various power, and holding fome myfterious 
or emblematical thing in each. All which the 
Bramins do not want for the fenfeto oppofe to the 
idols of the papifls, than whom moll certainly, 
fuch as they are at leaft in India, chriftianity can¬ 
not have greater enemies, fince whatever deforms 
the divine fimplicity of the gofpel, and by evi¬ 
dently worldly-interefted, abfurd, and cruel adul¬ 
terations, tends jfo render a religion ridiculous and 
deteftable, mull naturally weaken its force of per- 
fuafion, and even involve in its condemnation, 
though but for having the fame name as chriftians, 
the purer reformed. Thus, for example, the Ma¬ 
hometans cannot, with refpedt to the proteftants, 
overcome that inveterate prejudice they have con¬ 
ceived of their being God-eaters, as they empha¬ 
tically and opprobrioufty nick-name the chriftians 
in general, and accordingly lump conclufions a- 
gainft them all. And as to the papifts endeavor¬ 
ing to explain away the horror created by that 
idea, by the word Myftery , a word of which too 
they have a perfect conception, having one in the 
Arab language Gheib ( occult ) that anfwers to it, 
they treat it with the utmoft fcorn and contempt, 
as never allowing it. to enter into any definition of 
the Supreme Being, concerning whom they efteem 
all myfterious expreffions to be a prophanation of 
the facred fimplicity of his exiftence, and at the 
mod, and hardly lulfer them to be employed in 
accounting 
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accounting for fome of the fabulous vifions of their 
prophet, as contained in the Alcoran, which how¬ 
ever the.wiler and more learned part of the Maho¬ 
metans are far from either re.fpeding or believing. 

Yet candor forces me to confefs, that even this 
fcandalous conformity of the papifts worflbip, in 
many points to the Gentoos, might leffcn to the 
mod ignorant and weak among them, the. objec¬ 
tion of too violent a tranfition; as they found in 
that church, fo many fuperftitions of nearly the 
fame nature as thofe to which they had been ufed, 
and from which fome of them, as before remark¬ 
ed, had mod probably been originally deduced. 

It is alfo in juftice to the papifts, that 1 am in¬ 
duced to acquit them, of the infamy of being the 
original inventors of that infernal tribunal, the In- 
quifition ; for even that, it is not improbable they 
borrowed from Almamoun, one of the Arabian 
Caliphs, who firft inftituted a court of Inquifitipn, 
which however he afterwards on better advice an¬ 
nulled on the queftion which divided at that time 
the Mahometan led; whether the Alcoran was 
created or uncreated: a point of about as much im¬ 
portance, as the famous one agitated with fo much 
rancorous and fenfelefs bigottry among the papifts; 
whether the Virgin Mary was conceived or not in ori¬ 
ginal Jin ? But be whofe it will the invention, not 
imagination can reach that mixture of horror and 
ridicule, with which the Inquifition was fet up and 
exercifed at Goa, on the coaft of Malabar, by way 
of aping that in Europe : only the vidims of its 
cruelty in India, inftead of the miferable Jews, of 
whqrn thefe could not be a fufficient number to 
glut its cruelty and avarice, and to furnilh our a 
decent execution at their Autos da Fe, were moftly 
taken from out of the body of the Indian chri- 
ftians, who thereby llood an infinitely worfe 
chance, than if their anceftors or they had con- 
M 3 tinued. 
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tinued in their paganifm, and confequently unex- 
pofed, and unobnoxious to the pragmaticalnefs of 
its jurifdiCtion. For its familiars or emiffaries, in 
want of prey, and having their eye efpecially on the 
converts, or their defendants, efpecially if any of 
themdiad got rich, and would afford a hahdfome 
confifcation to that holy tribunal of theirs, the 
Santa cafa, made it their bufmefs to pry into all 
their aftions and deportments : and as thefe people 
were generally of the lowed extraction among the 
Gentoos, and fo extreamly weak and ignorant, as 
to be incapable of being w ell-grounded in any re¬ 
ligion, fome of them might, no dotlbt, be tempt¬ 
ed to retain a kind of connection with their for¬ 
mer brethren and relations, and even occafionally 
aflift at fome of their ancient cuftomary practices, 
and thofe moft certainly not religious ones* as there 
was no return for them to that religion they had 
quitted, but which turned on the follies of divina¬ 
tion, conjuring the fick, and the like. Yet this, 
or the fuipicion of it, was treated as a relapfe, and 
expofed thofe wretches who could only deferve pity, 
to the laft rigors of the church-perfecution : num¬ 
bers of them were devoted to the flames, and 
pioufly configned to eternal damnation, fdr afts of 
the greateft fimplicity and folly, branded by the 
priett with the names of forcery and apoftacy ; 
though the firft is even too ridiculous to deferve a 
confutation of its exiftenCe at all, and the other 
was impofiible to them, if they had even the in¬ 
tention of it. However, as if this tyrannical cruel¬ 
ty had not of itfelf been execrable enough, it was 
accompanied with that ufual compliment made, at 
the delivering over thofe milerable creatures to the 
fecular power, to be burnt} which is fo folemn a 
mockery of God and man, vvhen the Dominicans, 
in whole hands that jurifdiCtion is, with joint- 
hands, and pathetic fervor, entreat that ho cor- 
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# poral harm may be done to them*, at the fame 
‘that they well know the ftage and the fagots are 
ready prepared for their execution, and that if they 
were, not lb, or that they were ta be taken at their 
word, they would be the firft to cry out that their * 
church was, in danger, and not improbably gxcite 
a rebellion to.reftore that very cruelty they affect 
to condemn, and of which themfelves are the prime 
inffigators and inftruments. So confummately 
anti-chriftianized then may this tribunal be pro¬ 
nounced to be, from all the manifeft motives and 
method of its procedure, that, if our blefied Sa¬ 
vior himfelf was to return on earth, into any place 
under the jurifdiition of the Inquifition, there is 
no doubt to be made, but that it would burn him 
for a heretic, if he ventured to preach his own 
pure and unfophifticated do&rine, or was to deny 
any of thofe points of theirs, on which they have 
founded the infolence of their tyranny, and the re¬ 
venues of their avarice. 

Nothing however gave the neighboring Gen- 
too princes, and Morattoes efpecially, fo great an 
averfion for the Portuguele nation, as this report 
of their cruelty on a religious account; for them¬ 
felves being all ftrictly and unrefervedly obfervers 
of toleration in their dominions, they held fuch 
perfections in the higheft horror, which had not 
a little {hare in the Morattoes determination to in¬ 
vade them as they did, and {trip them of their ter¬ 
ritories. 

In the mean time, as the chriftian Indians were 
chiefly compofed of fuch as had been converted by 
the Portuguefe miffionaries, and numbers of them 
failing under the Englifli domination, the Englifti, 
who had fufficient cauie to be jealous of the plots 
and confpiracies of the prieffs of that nation a- 
gainft their intereft, and yet were unwilling to de¬ 
prive their Roman-catholic fubje&s, as for exam- 
M 4 pic 
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pie Bombay, of the fulleft liberty in their own 
way of worfhip, fell on the falving expedient, of 
an indirect application to the court of Rome, for 
its fending mifliofiaries of any other nation to take 
charge of the parifhes under their jurifdidlion, and 
byahrs means at once removed any fufpicion of 
intolerancy, and guarded againft the danger from 
the leduition and arts of the Portuguefe priefts. 
Thefe laft were more agreeable to the chrifHan 
Indians in general, efpecially as the Inquifition 
had no hold over thofe of them who were our 
fubjects, and was therefore no longer an objection 
to the priefts of that nation, whole grofs ignorance 
fuited better with theirs, and whofe difcipline was 
more relaxed in points of morality, and in all 
points that did not affedt the power of the 
church. 

Our fettlements were fupplied with French, 
German, or Italian miffionaries, generally of more 
conduft and learning than thofe of the Portuguefe ; 
and who were always, according to their degrees 
of merit, treated with regard, and even familiar 
friendlhip, by the Englifh gentlemen. Certain it 
is too, that they live with the greateft freedom and 
c-ale under our government, whofe protejftion fome 
of the vicars of the parilhes do not even fcruple 
to reclaim againft any vexation or oppreflion from 
the fuperiors of their own church ; as after admif- 
fion, they are not to be removed or replaced with¬ 
out the confent of the Englifh government. It 
has been faid, but with what truth 1 do not pre¬ 
tend to warrant, not being fufficienrly informed, 
that at Madrafs the Englifh fmarted for not havirg 
taken the fame precaution againft the French, their 
neighbors there, as they had done againft the Por¬ 
tuguefe; for that the French priefts of a fine 
church, they were allowed even within the walls. 
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had not a little Contributed by their intelligence and 
connexions with their countrymen at Pondicher¬ 
ry, to further their defigns on that our capital fet- 
tlement on the Coromandel coaft. ^ 

Among many inftances that might be brought 
to (hew, that pious frauds run through the*whoie 
of that religion, in all the nations of it, though 
fbmetimes difcountenanced by the honefter part of 
them, I fhall jull mention one ftory currently re¬ 
ceived in India. When- cardinal Tournon, who 
was fpecially commiflioned by the Pope to infpeX, 
fettle, and report to him the ftate of chriftianity in 
China, for which he could lay no ftrefs on the ma¬ 
nifold falfe accounts of the jefuits, and of the re¬ 
ligious orders there at variance with themhe 
touched in his way on the coaft of Coromandel, 
and at a particular diftridt there, under the fpiri- 
tual care of French priefts, out of curiofity called 
for the regifter of baptifms, an extrad of which 
had been printed at Paris, fetting forth, that one 
of the fathers, as the mifiionaries are called, had 
converted and baptifed fo many thoufands in one 
day, that he was forced to have two men to fup- 
port his arms, tired with the ceremony of blefling 
and crofting fuch numbers. The regifter was pro¬ 
duced, and there did not appear that on that, or 
any other day, more than one or two had received 
baptifm. On that falfification and the priefts ex- 
cufing this fraud, on the old fcore of a pious in¬ 
tention, he duly reprimanded them, as he was in 
truth reckoned a man of probity. Yet he fared 
accordingly v for if the jefuits did not even poifon 
him in China, as they were clofely and perhaps 
falfely accufed, at leaft they were the authors of 
fuch indignities and ufage to him, as amounted 
to the fame ; fince he funk and died under them, a 
martyr to their jealoufy and fears of his reporting 
nothing but what was truth of them. 

Eur 
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But none were ever more induftrious, and at 
the fame time grofier artificers of fuch lying impo¬ 
sitions and miracles than the Portuguefe priefts. 
Such, for example, as of the (hip that came in one 
' night from the Cape of Good Hope plump into 
the^haj-bpr of Goa, a diftance of fome thoufands 
of miles, the devil holding the helm, and the Virgin 
Mary at the cond, in quality of quarter-raafter ; 
in proof of which they (hew you at Goa two mo¬ 
numents of (tones, expreffing the exadt length of 
the (hip’s keel, with many of the like abfurdities j 
which however are matter of inquifition to exprefs 
any doubt of; though fo ridiculous, as that the 
relation of them would only forfeit the reader, or 
raife his compaffion for fuch credulity on one fide, 
and his indignation at the coarfenefs of the impof- 
tures on the other. This laft is no wonder, con- 
lidering the profound ignorance and impudence of 
the Portuguefe priefts in general, even, of thofe 
who come from Europe: ^nd as to numbers ad¬ 
mitted into their religious orders, in India itfelf, 
even a Roman-catholic author,. Luillier, avers, 
that they were often taken out of the clafs of the 
common feamen and foldiers, without the lealt 
tindture of religion: to which I dare add, and 
with fcarce the qualification of reading, and for 
this he notes efpecially the Auguftines. 

The truth is, that even the prelates and digni¬ 
taries of the greateft eminence among them, are 
barely tindlured with the mod fuperficial erudi¬ 
tion. Their whole (lock and fort of knowledge 
being juftly enough manifefted by their libraries, 
which confift of nothing but books of cafuiftr^, 
legendary lives of faints, decretals with their com¬ 
mentaries ; in (hort, of. all the rubbi(h of fcho- 
laftic divinity, fitter to turn one’s ftomach againft, 
than one’s heart to their religion. 


But 
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But what is more incredible ; even the Portu- 
guefejefuits, to which fociety in France, Italy and 
Getminy no reproach could juftly be made of want 
of learning, or of even polite literature, are in In- 
dia involved in the fame grofs illiteratenefs as the" 
reft of their clergy. In fhort, they are profoundly 
ignorant of every point but one, which is the ad¬ 
vancement of their influence and wealth by all the 
powers of crafty infinuation, and interefted induf- 
try, for which they are fo noted in Europe., Known 
chiefly by the name of Paulifts, they obferve, to 
all outward appearance, a more referved and de¬ 
cent condudt than the other religious orders ; yet, 
to judge by their acquifitions, feem to have better 
underftood all the arts of legacy-hunting, and of 
taking in the laity for donations. Inftead of their 
three-cornered cap, in India they generally wear a 
hat with enormous broad brims, always flapped 
round, that might well ferve them for an umbrella; 
under which they appear abroad, with apharifaical 
demurenefs, and dejedted eyes, by way of affedting 
humility; or rather from not caring to look the 
world in the face. In fhort, they are asr much 
hared and courted as in fome countries in Europe, 
and both out of a fear of their power and vindic- 
tiveniefs; a fear bred by weaknefs, and which 
would vanifh Oil their being feen in their true light. 

To compleat the Indian churches mimickry of 
all the folly and wickednefs of the European ones 
in that religion, they have not omitted thofeCccle- 
fiaftical feraglios or harams, convents of nuns, 
where numbers of ignorant filly girls are decoyed, 
a^d fhut up, agaihft the exprefs will of God, fo 
furely figriified by the univerfal cry of Nature 
through all her animated works, and efpecially in 
rhat melting hot climate. But what grofs concep¬ 
tion the Portuguefe themfelves have of the chaftity 
of thefe wretched reclufes, may be gathered from 

what 
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■what a bigot of that nation himfelf told me * that 
no cucumbers, plantains (a round oblong fruit) 
or any thing in fhort of a fufpicious form, was 
fuffered to pafs their turning-box, without being 
'firft cut iri flices and difabled •, left thofe fpiritual 
fpoyfes,of the Divinity Ihould make a very unfpiri- 
tual ufe of them. 

In feveral books of voyages, and efpecially thole 
written by the priefts of that church, you feldom 
fail of meeting with pathetic defcants and encomi¬ 
ums on the ardent zeal of the miflionaries, that for 
the fake of propagating the gofpel quit their native 
countries, brave all the inConveniencies of travel¬ 
ling into foreign ones, and there expofe themfelves 
to all hardlhips, dangers, and even io martyrdom. 
All this is fpecious * but generally fpeaking falle ; 
notorioufly fo in India, where toleration is almoft 
univerfally praftifed. If any of them have fuffered 
in fome parts, as they certainly have, the caufes 
mud be fought for not in religious but political 
provocation. Wherever they neftled, or could get 
footing, the firft ufe they were fure to make of 
their power and influence among their profelytes, 
was to put the very government, to the mildnefs 
of which they owed their admiflion, into danger, 
both from foreign and domeftic enemies, by their 
cabals and encroachments on the temporal power. 
For this it was that they were perfecuted, and not 
martyrized but punilhed, even to the utter extir¬ 
pation out of Japan and Ethiopia of the religion- 
they had introduced, and which thus fuffered for 
their crimes and exceffes, not without involving 
numbers of innocents in its fall: but in purely In # - 
dia, where they obtain fettlements, even under the 
Moorilh and Heathen princes, it is always their 
own faulr, if they are not even treated with ten- 
dernels and refpett. Every one who knows the 
condition of Monks in the European convents, 
where 
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where they are the flaves to their fuperiors, and to 
the duties of afequeftered life, having nothing but 
the pittance and allowance of the order, mult, alfo 
know, that many of them can hardly change it for ^ 
a worfe: whereas, when once arrived in India, and 
placed at the head of parifhes, in thofe .delicious 
and fertile countries, their life then becomes a very 
pleafing tranfition from their former one, in every 
point of eafe, luxury, freedom, and fpiritual power 
over their black flocks efpecially; whole ignorance 
and fimplicity afford them all the advantages they 
could wifh of gratifying their paflions, of which 
as mere men they are fuiceptible, and as fuch com¬ 
monly indulge, with the urmoft fafety, each be¬ 
ing a kind of little pope in his diftrict: fo that ic 
is a mere jeft to attribute any great merit to the 
motives of their expatiation and apoftolical la¬ 
bors. It is alfo not a new, though a perfe&ly 
juft obfervation, that no mifiionaries hardly ever 
chufe any theatre for their millions, unlefs in thofe 
countries where there is money or good living to 
be procured. They take fpecial care to fteer. clear 
of thofe deftitute and barren places, where nothing 
but naked converfions are to be hoped. On fuch 
a choice too their meric at the court of Rome de¬ 
pends. If the fuccefs of their famous Xaverius had 
been among a poor obfcure people, inftead of the 
wealthy Japanefe, he had probably never been 
canonized, or his name found a place in the Ro- 
milh calendar. 

As to the Englilh, who came later than the Por- 
tuguefe into India, they had furely reafon enough 
fjom the defpicable ftate in which in they faw the 
boafted converfions operated by that nation, and 
from the indifpolition of the foil, to receive with 
any hopes of fruit, the feeds of the evangelical 
truch : they had reafon enough, I fay, to be dil- 
couraged from attempting, what in all moral pro¬ 
bability 
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babilicy cquld promife no fuccefs, without fuch a 
power of miracles, as was not given to them, which' 
they difdained to forge, and which nothing human 
can fupplemerit with efficacy againft the invincible 
oppofition of the united powers of climate, charac¬ 
ter* apd, an inveterate prejudice, yet more con¬ 
firmed by the example of fuch converts, as compofe 
that contemptibly disfigured and corrupted chrif- 
tianity, of which the Roman-catholics have fo 
loudly boafted the introduction into India. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Mahometan religion. How introduced into 
In dost an : relaxation of zeal for Mahomet: 
cbarabter of the Koran. Popes, tbeir refemblance 
to the Khaljphs. Mahometans, their zeal for 
the unity and reverence of God. Grofs concep¬ 
tions fitteft for the palate of the Arabs in the time 
of Mahomet. 

T HIS religion was undoubtedly introduced 
into Indoftan, in the ufu^l manner of it, 
by the fword; though in fome countries, more 
to the eaftward, as in the Moluccas, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, &c. it found its way chiefly 
by the infinuation of its doftrine, perfectly ac¬ 
commodated to the turn of thought, and fenfua- 
liry of thole people. It was however much more 
rigoroufly profefied in the provinces that now con- 
llitute the Mogoliltan, when they were under fulj- 
jeCtiop to the Pattans,. that Arab colony, which 
about four hundred years before Tamerlane had 
penetrated to Dehli, and there founded that em¬ 
pire, from which, after its continuance in a dy- 
nafty of thirty-one kings, they were at laft radi- 
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tally expelled by Babar-Shaw, a defcendant from 
Tamerlane, who fimfhed the conqueftof India. I 
have before obferved, that the Moors grew more 
relaxed under a feries of princes originally indiffe¬ 
rent to all religions : but it is alfo true, that even 
in Arabia itfelf, the country of that founder of this 
religion, that fpirit of enthufiafm, which at once 
animated! and empowered its profeffors in the in¬ 
fancy of it to fpread their conquefts is greatly de¬ 
clined, and their zeal for making profelytes almoft 
grown obfolete. The Arabs feem to have given 
over all thought of extending their dominion ei¬ 
ther on a fpiritual or temporal account, as if their 
ftrength and their fanatical frenzy had left them 
all at once. 

As to Mahomet himfelf, there is a faint reve¬ 
rence kept up for his name; which is, however, 
more more matter of habit than of devotion: nei¬ 
ther was their fuperftitious regard for him ever 
pufhed that length which is commonly imagined. 
That furious zeal of which the firft Saracen con¬ 
querors made fuch a parade, and fb fuccefsfully 
availed ^hemfelves, had not fo much a veneration 
for Mahomet for its objeft, as the unity of the 
Supreme Being; in the invocation of which, if 
they joined the commemoration of his name, it 
was purely out of gratitude for his being the mif¬ 
fionary of that unity, and for his deftroying that 
idol-worlhip, to which Arabia had continuedVo 
long under bondage. For the reft they looked oh 
him as a mere man, fubjefl to all the failings and 
pafllons of one, and fo far from addreffing him as 
a faint, that in their mofchs and orifons, they do 
not pray to him but for him, recommending him 
to the divine mercy : nor is there any fuch thing, 
as what has been vulgarly believed, of pilgrimages 
to his tomb : thefe being, in a religious fenfe, fole- 
ly dire fled to what is called the Cahabah, or holy- 
houle 
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houfe at Mecca ; which, having Jong been an idol- 
temple, was by Mahomet dedicated to the unity 
of God, and wherein he retained, in complaifance 
to the idolaters, the famous black-ftone, which 
had been worshipped by them as reprefenting Ak- 
b^r tjtejr greateft god. The prophet’s tomb is at 
Medina, vifited by the Mahometans, purely out 
of curiofity and reverence to his memory j but the 
Indian Moors frequently return without ever feeing 
it at all, though it is fo near Mecca. 

If fome of their bigots were weak enough to 
confider the Koran as an infpiredbook, by much the 
greater number of the Mahometans, giving it all 
the praife they think due to it for its containing 
their favorite do&rine of the unity, at the fame 
time infill, that in other refpedts it is no more than 
a common performance of which many other A- 
rabians might have been capable, either in point 
of matter or language. The famous Motazales 
was the firft that more openly broached this opi¬ 
nion, and was followed in it not only by great 
numbers of the Mahometans, but by feveral of the 
Khaliphs themfelves of the race of Mahomet, who 
even perfecuted to death many who declared for 
the divine and uncreated efience of that book. A 
book than which furely never any thing appeared 
with more evident marks of impofture, full as it is 
of inconfiftencies, incoherencies, and pitifully ab- 
furd fictions; fo manifeftly written from day to 
day, according to occurences, that fome of the 
chapters came out exprefly and adaptedly to the 
various circumftances of Mahomet’s intereft or 
paflions. . Sometimes, in order to regulate the dif- 
tribution of the plunder-, at others to quief the 
fcandal he gave, either by taking another man’s 
wife away from him, and that man, even his adopt¬ 
ed fon, or by his commerce with his Egyptian 
flave Mary : not but that there are here and there 
fcattered 
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fqattered through it fome excellent pafiages and 
fentences of morality, fee off with the pomp of 
figure and metaphors, and with the ufual Afiatic 
fwell. Yet moft of them are mere common-place, 
and fuch as may be fuppofed to have been penned 
for him, as he could neither read or write jjirpfelf, 
by his co-adjutorsa Jewilh Rabbi, and Sergius the 
Neftorian monk, known among the Arabs by the 
name of Baheerah. Upon the leaft refleftion on 
them then every thing that is worth notice in that 
extraordinary book fhrinks to little more than no¬ 
thing. Even the greatefb zealots for it efteem the 
112th chapter equal in value to a third part of the 
whole Koran, though containing no more than the 
following few words, “ * Say God is one God: (he 
“ eternal God: he begetteth not, \ neither is he be - 
“ gotten , and there is not any one like unto him 

Having in the preceding chapter mentioned 
certain apparent points of imitation of the Orien- 
talifts, in the innovators, or rather defacers of the 
chriftian fyftem, in favor of that ftupendous fabric 
of church-power they have raifed on its ruins j 
there appeared to me another point of defigned 
conformity, or'at leafi of accidental co-incidence, 
doubtlefs too obvious to have efcaped others; 
though their having taken notice of it may eafily 
efcape me. 

It is well known that after Mahomet’s death, 
the fucceflion to his power in fpirituals and tem¬ 
porals devolved to the Khaliphs; and though the 
popes were of a more ancient inftitution, they had 
not rifen to that fummit of power and dominion, 
which they afterwards did, until fome centuries 
after the eftablilhment in form of the Mahometan 
religion, with the princes of which fome of them 
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kept a correfpondence ; whilft all of them feem to 
have copied, and improved on the'model of the 
government of the Khaliphs, at leaft if the fol- 
, lowing ftriking points of refembling may be al¬ 
lowed to warrant fuch a conjecture. • 

Th -2 title taken by theducceffors to that pretend¬ 
ed prophet was that of Khaliph, or vice-gerent of 
Mahomet: the popes affumed the modeft one of 
vice-gerent of Jefus Chrift. Nor were the Maho¬ 
metans ever fonder of their tenet of the unity of the 
god-head in heaven, than the papifts of afferting 
the unity of the pope’s vice-god-head on earth. 

The Khaliphs, who were originally ftiled com¬ 
manders of the faithful in a temporal fenfe, as being 
generaliffimos of the muffulmen, even on their de¬ 
cline from that power, ftill retained it in a fpiritual 
one, afferting a fupreme jurifdi&ion and the right of 
cfifpofing of, and of conferring the inveftiture of 
kingdoms and dominions that did not belong to 
them, on princes of their belief. Have not the 
popes, in that identical quality of fpiritual com¬ 
manders of the faithful , arrogated to themfelves the 
fame prerogative ? 

The Khaliphs had a peculiar ecclefiaftical fj:ate 
or diftrift, fubjefted at once to their fpiritual and 
temporal authority, and of which the town where 
they kept their court was confidered as the metro¬ 
polis and fee of their religion: fo had and ftill 
have the popes. 

This parallel, if needful, might yet be pufhed 
further, to fhew that the Komifh church, amidft 
ail its infolence and prefumption, was mean e- 
nough to copy the very originals it affe&ed to t de- 
fpife and condemn •, and for want of the talent of 
invention, was forced to fubmit even to the hea- 
thens and Mahometans for all its principal points 
N -<>f ambition and avarice. Nor were the papifts 
entirely to blame for this recourfe of theirs to the 
enemy, 
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enemy, fure as they were to find nothing of that 
fort to favor their purpofes in the fcriptures ; which 
it was yet more facrilegious in them, fupplemen- 
tally to force into their fervices, by torturing texts, 
into faying whatever they pleafed. Thus, how¬ 
ever, they at length fucceeded in compofing that 
Arrange phantom, or rag-doll of their church-au¬ 
thority, which they fet up as the queen of nations, 
and which they never could have compelled, but 
through the profound ignorance, and its concomi¬ 
tant fuperllition in which the laity was then im- 
merfed, and liable to all the frauds and encroach¬ 
ments of the popes. Yet it feems to be fome mi¬ 
tigation of the guilt of thofe Roman Khaliphs, to 
fuppofe, that they could not have conceived fo tran- 
fcendently impudent a fcheme as what they carried 
into execution, if they had not been encouraged tp 
it by fome example. That this conformity might 
be only matter of purely chance, there is no.being 
pofitive in the negative : but fo much is certain, 
that the Khaliphs were greatly too haughty to bor¬ 
row any inftitutions from the popes, on whofe fide 
the imitation, if at all, mull have been. 

All that fanaticifm of the Mahometans however, 
being now pretty well fubfided into a more fober 
common fenfe, and that not only in India, but e- 
ven on the fpot whence it originally fprung; they 
grow much iefs troublefome and tyrannical to the 
chriftians, and indeed to all fe&s who live peace¬ 
ably under their government; though they are ttill 
as rigid as ever, in their not Coffering any converts 
to be made out of their religion into another. Nor 
can»I find, that the Roman miffionaries are ever fond 
of afpiring to the crown of martyrdom in attempt¬ 
ing it. Their chief quarry is the Genroos, and 
even towards them their apofiolical zeal is greatly 
flackened; probably from the jell of it being 
grown more ftale, frorn being more feen through 
" N z by 
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by their own laity; befidesthar, their converfions 
generally coft them money, which they could not 
lately fo well afford. 

The Mahometans feem alfo to grow the more 
purely Unitarians, in proportion as their zeal for 
the mere ceremonial part of their difcipline re¬ 
laxes ; nor will they fo much as hear with patience 
any argument againft that fundamental point of 
their religion. At the article of death they invoke 
no name but that of Allah, God, and generally 
die with it in their mouths, efpecially the Tartars; 
whofe diftance of country from the local fpring- 
head of that religion, and whofe original princi¬ 
ples of pure Deifm, render them more indifferent 
to any mention of Mahomet. In fact, moft of his 
feftaries pufh their veneration for the Supreme Be- 
■ ing fo far, as not only never to mention God with 
the leaft irreverence-, but they think it even blaf- 
phemous to praife or define a Being, whom they 
look on as fo infinitely above all praife, definition 
or comprehenfion. They do not approve even of 
terming him Good, Righteous, Merciful, or the 
like; not only for their thinking fuch epithets juft 
as fuperfluous, or even impertinent, as if one was 
emphatically toTay of a man that he had a head, 
legs, arms, or any other members implied by the 
very name of man, and of whofe havipg them no 
one could doubt; but as they conceive it is profan¬ 
ing the facred Majefty of the name of God, to afio- 
ciate it with human attributes or conceptions, and 
that nothing fills the idea due to that Being fo well 
as the name itfelf, a fubftantive Angularly and for 
ever above the company of an adjective. c 
As to their grofs notions of a fenfual paradife, 
the ftrefs they lay upon their ablutions, and their 
other rites and ceremonies; it can hardly be 
thought, that fo great a genius as Mahomet muft 
have been, was not himl'elf fenfible of the abfur- 
dity 
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dity of his impofture in thofe points : but know¬ 
ing, as he did, the reach and temper of his coun¬ 
trymen, he mod probably adapted his religion to 
their fwallow, and might never have pafted it at 
all, if he had not fo let it down to the level of their 
apprehenlion, and the coarfenefs of thei,r palate. 
But as the particulars of it have been fo fully de- 
fcribed by numbers of authors, it became iuper- 
fluous for me to enter into a further difcuffion of 
it, than might juft ferve to (hew more exprefly the 
ftate of it in lndia, fo far as it fell under my ob- 
fervation there, or in my way to get the belt ac¬ 
counts of it. 


C H A P. IV. • • 

Of the Gentoo religion. Paradox of their zeal 
and tolerancy , and how to he accounted for; Their 
veneration for Cows: Jiory on that occafion of 
Ecbar-Shah, great Mogul, and a Bramin. 
Metempfycbofis. Tinacious of their points of re¬ 
ligion: Jtory o/Loldass Vituldass, a Banyan, 
on that occafion. Nicety of civil diftinCtions : Jiory 
thereon of a Nayr WThyvee. Impracticability 
of recovering the cafi when loft. Story of a Gentoo 
and his wife : fidelity of the Gentoo wives , to what 
owing. Suicide not fo common now among the G en- 
toos as formerly: Jiory of one who drowned himfelf. 
Account of the Gymngsophists or Gioghys : 
Jiory of one. Trials by ordeal on the Malabar 
vcoaft : Jiory of an English lady on. that occafion. 
DiftinClion of the Gentoos into tribes or caffs. Ac¬ 
count of the Bramins: antiquity of their religion: 
conjectures on the Paphian Venus : a prayer of 
the Bramins: devotions to Jaggernaut. Con¬ 
jecture on the pyramidal form of certain idols. An 
N 3 objection 
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cbjeflion to Herodotus attempted to be folved ; 
as alfo another to Plutarch and Justin. In¬ 
dians probably initiated by the Egyptians. Quo¬ 
tations in favor of the wtjdom of the Indians : their 
polytheifm refolveable into the unity of God. 

B A LDAtUS; an.d many others, have already 
given to the public fuch full accounts of the 
Gentoo mythology, that they have left me little or 
nothing to add to them. It is however true, that 
though' the bottom of that religion is every where 
nearly the fame, yet in various parts of that ex- 
ten five country called Indoftan; there are fuch va¬ 
rious modes of opinions and pradtice built upon 
it, as would require many volumes to fpecify the 
differences. I {hall only mention thofe particulars 
of it that ftruck me the moll, in which fome will 
perhaps appear either hot to have been touched 
upon, or but tranfiently by others, as all objedts 
do not affedt alike. 

Nothing appeared more paradoxical to me, 
than the violent tenacioufnefs of the Gehtoos in 
their religion and cuitoms ; and yet at the fame 
time their perfedt acqqiefcence, humanity, and to¬ 
leration of others who differ from them ip thofe 
points that are fo facred to them. 

Their obftinacy, however, may be accounted 
for phyfically, from that weak flimzy texture of 
their bodies chiefly, and efpecially of the Bramins 
and Banyans, raifed upon rice, vegetables, and 
water; which, joined to the relaxation from the 
heat of the climate, foftens and effeminates them 
fo, that they are not capable of a ftrong and maijly 
exertion of their reafon, to {hake off the yoke of a 
prejudice once thoroughly imbibed. This confti- 
tutional indolence, or vis inertia, running equally 
through the temporal and fpirituai notions of the 
Afiatics in general, may alio be one of the caufes 
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of their abjeft paffive refignation to flavery, and 
. fubmiffion to that defpotifm which reigns over all 
theEaft. 

As to that fpirit of toleration in religion, for 
which the Gentoos are fo Angularly diftinguiflied,« 
it is doubtlefs owing to the ir fundamental tenet 
of it, of which the purport is; “ that tKe cliverfi- 
ty of modes of worlhip is apparently agreeable to 
the God of the univerfe : that ail prayers put up 
to him from man, are all equally acceptable and 
fandtified to him, by the fincerity of the intention : 
that the true univerfai religion is no other than 
the religion of the heart•, that the various out¬ 
ward forms of it are only acceffaries indifferent in 
themfelves, and merely, accidents of time, place, 
education or birth ; and that therefore all change 
of religion is at beft but a dangerous and needlels 
experiment, fince, according to them, every ho- 
neft man is fure to be faved in his own.” Upon 
this principle, inftead of perfecuting and burning 
others for not being of it, or “ of compelling 
them to enter,” they will abfolutely admit of no 
profelytes to theirs; and though* wholfe nations 
have adopted their principal tenets, as the vulgar 
of the Chinefe for example, thofe of the tranfmi- 
gration of fouls, and their idol-worfhip imported 
into that country by Fohi, who was in all proba¬ 
bility no other than a roving Gioghi; they nei¬ 
ther admit of a community, or hold any corre- 
fpondence with them, and would as foon fit down 
to eat, or intermarry with chriftians and Moors, 
as with their fellow-religionifts in China. When 
any of their religion renounce it, even in the 
countries where they are mailers, they charitably 
fuppofe it was through a confcientious perfuafion, 
and never perfecute them in any manner, unlefs 
by cutting off all communion with them, and ex¬ 
pelling them irrecoverably out of the caff or tribe 
N 4 -in 
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in which they were' born. This they think abun¬ 
dant punilhment, and for any thing elfe content 
themfelves with only pitying them: many of fuch 
were, in truth, literally fpeaking, objects of pity, 
being of the poorer fort, won over in times of fa¬ 
mine,. by the Romilh priefts, who for that pur- 
poie watched and relieved their neceffities on con¬ 
dition of their converfion. ‘ Nor was it always in 
thofe times, but often wherever they could dis¬ 
cover objetts with whofe indigence they could 
work, that they fucceeded by thefe mercenary 
means: and this is fo true, as for thofe profelytes 
to be proverbially known in India, by the appel¬ 
lation of Chrifiianos de Arroz , or rice-chriftians ; 
which is a further confirmation of what has been 
before faid, on the head of thofe fo much celebrated 
converfions. 

But nothing more ftrongly exemplifies the to¬ 
lerating fpirit of the Gentoos, than their conduct 
with refpett to thofe who differ from them in their 
treatment of cows, or of that fpecies in general. 
Their fuperftitjous veneration for thefe animals is 
too well known to infift on here; but by all the 
difeourfe I have had with Bramins on that head, 
it appeared very clearly to me, that the fpirit of 
that law of theirs, which forbids the (laughter of 
them, is chiefly gratitude; from their arguing 
againft the cruelty of fuch a retribution, as killing 
a creature fo ferviceable to mankind, both in agri¬ 
culture, and in furnifhing fo innocent, and by them 
efteemed a good diet, as milk,-butter and cheefe, 
relatively to which laft articles they always mention 
that fpecies in the feminine-gender. The law¬ 
giver, probably for a greater enforcement, added 
the fabulous fiftion of the Cow Camdoga; which, 
however lias had fuch an effect, that the Gentoos 
in general annex a fanftity to every thing that 
comes from that animal. They purify themfelves 
with 
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with its urine ; they burn its excrements into a 
greyiih powder, with which they fprinkle their 
fore-heads, breafts and bellies; they alfo, when 
the dung is recent, make a compoft of it, with ^ 
which they fmear their houfes, pavements, and * 
fides of them in the ftyle of a luftration. .In Ihort, 
fo exceflive is their veneration for this animal, that 
there could hardly a Gentoo be found, that if un¬ 
der a forced option to kill father, mother, or 
children, or a cow, would not, with fcafce a hefi- 
tation, but prefer facrificing any or all of the for¬ 
mer : and yet with all this religious horror for the 
flaying thefe creatures, they have no fort of aver- 
fion or ill-will to thofe who do. They fcruple 
neither converfation, nor even friendfhip with thofe 
who ufe them for their food ; and this purely from 
their enlarged notions and allowance for the dif¬ 
ference of religions. In feme countries indeed, . 
efpecially on the Malabar coaft, immediately un¬ 
der the domination of Gentoos, they do not fuffer 
the openly killing of cows, though they will wink 
hard not to fee it; and even this moderate reftric- 
tion is not warranted by the tenor of their religion, 
at leaft to judge of it by the following ftory. ' 
Ecbar-Shah, one pi the great Moguls; who 
was great-grandfather to Aurengzeb, and remark¬ 
able for that indifference.to all religions, for which 
I have before accounted on the principles of 
Deifm, had, it feems, a favorite Bramin, to whom 
he hardly refufed any thing he could afk. This 
Bramin, imagining he could not make a more 
meritorious ufe of* his influence with the Mogul, 
than to follicit a royal edid, forbidding the 
daughter of cows' in the province wherein he was 
born, requefted and obtained it. A few days af¬ 
ter, the Mogul was furprifed at the Bramin appear¬ 
ing before him with a forrowful petitioning face, 
and entreating him to revoke the edift which had 

been 
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been fo gracioufly granted to his follicitations. 
Ecbar-fhah gratified him in this fecond requeft; 
but was curious in courfe to know the caufe of this 
change of mind. The Bramin fatisfied him by im¬ 
puting it to a dream, in matter of which the fu- 
petftitlon of the Orientialifts is too well known to 
need a’commentary here. The dream he alledged 
was, that in his fleep, he had been befet by a 
number of thofe animals, furioufly goring and 
butting at him; when on his expoftulating with 
them on fuch an ungrateful return for his care of the 
prefervation of their fpecies, one of the herd, 
fpeaking for the reft, faid as follows “ It is for 
“ that very reafon* of thy miftaken zeal, that we 
thus perfecute and fhall for ever perfecute thee : 
“ thou knoweft, that at our difiolution we migrate 
“ into more noble forms, and though thy religion 
“ forbids the forwarding of that end, it does not 
“ forbid thy fuffering others to procure us that 
“ advantage which is now by thy means re- 
tarded.” 

It is not however to this horned fpecies alone 
that this principle of tendernefs is confined. Their 
belief of the Metempfychofis makes them extend 
it to every animated creature, none being fo mi¬ 
nute, or of fo. Ibw a elafs, but that they think it 
“may be the receptacle of a human foul, confequent- 
ly of that of their parents, relations or friends. 
Thence it is, that the difference or fize which me¬ 
chanically, one may fay, afireds the eye with con¬ 
tempt or regard, and leflens or augments compaf- 
fion towards an animal in the ad of deftroying it, 
has no fuch effed on them. They cannot without 
horror think of difpofiefiing by violence any being 
of that precious gift of God life, and do not lefs 
refped it in the flea that bites them than in the 
elephant. But this is only to be underftood of 
the Bramins, Banyans, and fome other of their 
ftrider 
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drifter tribes, in whom this averfion to blood- 
flied does not fuppofe a great ftomach to fighting; 
nor indeed do they value themfelves upon courage ; 
yet, like the Quakers, they know perfeftly well 
how to efteem- it in thofe who have it. That a 
country too fo tempting to theconqueft ofiit fipm 
its natural treafures and delicioufnefs, might not 
want for military defenders, which could not be 
expefted from out of thofe peaceable tribes, the 
province of war was, according to the Gentoo.fyf- 
tem of religion, left to other divifions of calls, e- 
fpecially the Ketterees, out of which their Rajahs, 
kings, chiefs, and generals are taken, whofe here¬ 
ditary profeflion is that of arms. The Ralhpoots 
and others are in the like manner warriors born. 
Such being the men of adtion and rule among the 
Gentoos by the conftitution of their religion, it is 
the lefs wonder that they run into thofe injuftices 
and violences which generally accompany the fword. 
This alfo folves that feeming paradox, of a religion 
breathing nothing but humanity, mildnefs and u- 
niverfal ch'arity, having produced no better a go¬ 
vernment •, and is one more proof, that no confi- 
deration, human or divine, is fufficienc to foften 
the ferocity, or moderate the oppreffions of any 
power that is purely a military one. 

There is alfo another point in their religion, 
which appears as unaccountable as it is finguiar. 
Tenacious as they are of it, they are yet liable to 
lofe irrecoverably their rightofcommunion,not only 
for voluntary breaches or derogations from it, but 
for even involuntary qnes, or for fuch as one would 
imagine extream force or neceflity might juftify. 
Certain it is, however, that numbers of them, 
though in other refpefts cowardly and afraid of 
death, would fooner incur it than violate any of 
thofe fundamental points, on which depends their 
right of communion; fuch, as for example, kill- 
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ing a cow, or tailing of beef, drinking or eating 
but out of the fame veflel with thofe of another re¬ 
ligion, which is a defilement never to be repaired, 
and many others too tedious to enumerate. They 
will even, on fuch occafions, impofe on themfelves 
martyrdom', under no circumftance of violence, 
but of an accidental'neceffity, rather than forfeit 
what they call their caft. Thus, when Loldafs 
Vituldafs, a confiderable Banyan merchant before- 
mentioned *, was on his paffage from Bombay to 
Surat in an Englifh fhip, he Having made a provifi- 
on of water, in veffels of his own under his own feal, 
fuch as might ferve for that Ihort run, being ufually 
of no more than two or three days, it happened that, 
through retardment by calms and contrary winds, 
the fame was expended, and he reduced to a con¬ 
dition of perifhing with thirft, though there was 
plenty of water on board. But that being profane 
as to him, no entreaties could prevail on him ttf 
break his law, though his life was in fuch im¬ 
minent danger : he felt all the torments fo well 
known to be in thirft, and he would aftually have 
funk under it, if a favorable breeze fpringing up, 
had not brought him toGundavee, juft near Surat, 
but fo faint as to have his foul, as they fay, between 
his lips. * 

This delicacy of religion does not only fubfift 
among the Gentoos, in refpedb to thofe of other 
religions, but between the different degrees'and 
denominations of tribes of their own religion, who 
never eat, or intermarry, with one another under 
the fame penalty. \ln fome parts this nicety ex¬ 
tends even to civil diftindtions •, as on the coaft of 
Malabar, where it is made capital for a Nayr, or ' 
noble of that country, to approach fo near an in- 


* See p. 161. 
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ferior cad, as to receive a wound that (hduld draw 
blood from him. It is not many years fmce, that 
near Penany, the refidence bf the Samorine of 
Calicut, an extraordinary accident of this nature 
happened. A Nayr happened to have a fort 
of druggie with a Thyvee, or land-tiller, when, 
as in half jell, half earned, they grappfecf each 
other, the Thyvee’s fickle by chance wounded the 
Nayr, who no foonej faw his own blood, than 
he loofed his ’ hold, and entreated the Thyvee to 
make off as foon as poffible, and to keep the 
accident a fecret for both their fakes. It happening 
however to take air, the Nayrs aflembled upon it, 
and one of the elders getting up and expofing the 
cafe, they indantly fell on the pefor Nayr, and hack¬ 
ing him to death with their fabres, ferved him as 
it is faid of the porpoifes, when one of their fpecies 
is wounded, whomthe red, whild he is bleeding, 
indantly tear to pieces: after which, and groaning 
over him, they proceeded, by way of revenge for 
this facriSce, to which they had been thus com¬ 
pelled by their law, to the exterminating the whole 
tribe of the Thyvees, in the village of which the 
author of the mifehief was inhabitant. Yet even 
in this they (hewed, that in the midd of their wild 
fuperdition they could remember equity •, as they 
were well informed how the thing had pafled, care 
had been taken to pre^dvife the Thyvees of what 
was intended, that they might timely fave them- 
felves, till the day particularly fet for the maflacre 
was over, after which it is not lawful for them to 
revive the procedure ; fo that when the dorm was 
over, they might without daqger return to their 
habitations. However, if a woman in that coun¬ 
try lies with one of an inferior cad, they do not 
indeed put her to death, but as being ipfo fafto de- 
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As to the impracticability of a re-acimiflion into 
the Gentoo-caft, when once, whether wilfully or 
involuntarily forfeited, I never heard of an excep¬ 
tion being allowed; unlefs the following flory may 
pafs for one, which ftrongly but juftly charafterifes 
the rigo/oufnefs of the Gentoos on that head. 

One of them, a man of fubftance, refidingon the 
banks of the Ganges, had a wife of great beauty, 
'wich whom he lived happy in the uttnoft reciprocal 
affe&ion. One morning early, as fne went, in 
the limplicity of their manner of life, to fill a wa- 
ter-vefiel at the river, a Mogul nobleman chanc¬ 
ing to pafs by, was fo ftfuck with her at the firft 
fight, that, yielding to the impetuofity of his paf- 
fion, he fpurred up his horfe to her, feized her, 
and laying her a-crofs his faddle*bow, rode off with 
her, regardlefs of her cries, and over-powering 
her ftruggles. Whether fhe was alone or accom¬ 
panied, no one it feems could inform her unfortu¬ 
nate fpoufe, who was the ravifher, that he might 
have implored juftice 'againft a violence, certainly 
not tolerated under the Mogul government •, or of 
what road he had taken,'that by his perquifitions 
he might find her out and reclaim her. In this 
dilemma, life being grown odious to the inconfolea- 
ble hufband, he quitted his habitation, and turned 
wandering Gioghi, with a double intention of hu¬ 
moring his melancholic turn to folitude, and of 
fearching the whole country for her. But whiift 
he was thus employed, the Mogul nobleman Jiad 
accomplilhed his brutal purpofe, and though at 
firft very cautious of allowing her the leaft liberty, 
for fear of a difcovery, on having two children 
her, grew relaxed in that point, even more than 
the Mahometans commonly are, thinking per¬ 
haps to gain her heart by that indulgence, cufto- 
mary among the Gentoos. After two years, her 
hufband, now a Gioghi, came by chance to a gar¬ 
den- 
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den-door, at which {he was {landing, and begged 
alms of her. It is not faid whether he knew her 
or nor, but at the firft fight, and found of his 
voice, fhe knew him, tholigh in a plight fo fit to 
difguife him. Then it was, that in a rapture of joy 
file welcomed him, and related to him &\\ her ad¬ 
ventures, and the innocence of her heart in all {he 
had fuffered, concluding with her deteftation of 
her prefent condition, and an offer of immediately 
making her efcape, and returning to his bofom. 
To this the Gentoo made no other anfwer or ob¬ 
jection, but to reprefent to her the inviolable rule 
of their religion in fuch a cafe, which did not ad¬ 
mit of his receiving her again as his wife, or hav¬ 
ing any communication with her. However, after 
joining in the bewailment of the cruelty of their 
reparation, and of the law that prohibited that re¬ 
union, for which they both ardently fighed, and 
after abundance of confultation, about what mea- 
fures could be taken, it was agreed between them, 
that the hufband .fhould inllantly repair to the 
great temple of Jaggernaut, near the iea-fide, in 
the kingdom of Orixa, near the mouth of the 
Ganges, there to confult the high prieft and his 
chief afiiftants, whether any thing could be done 
to reftore her at leaft to her religion. Accordingly 
he went, and returned to her with fuch a counte¬ 
nance as prepared her for the worft. He then told 
her, that he came to bid her an eternal adieu, for 
that the taking off 1 the excommunication file had 
innocently incurred, could not be effectuated but 
on fuch conditions, as he could neither expeft, or 
advife her to comply with. They were thefe; that 
file fhould deftroy the children fhe had by her ra- 
vifher, fo as to leave no living monuments of her 
pollution by his profane embraces, then fly with 
her huibancl to the temple of Jaggernaut, and 
there have melted lead poured down her throat, 

by 
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by which means only Ihe might be admitted to die 
in her caft if Ihe could not live in it. The wife on 
hearing thefe terms .accepted them, hard as they 
were, ncitwithftanding all the tendered: dilfuafions 
on the man’s part. Urged by the manifold incen¬ 
tives of zeal for her religion, love for her hufband, 
and a fta'tred for her ravifher, that made her fee in 
thofe children of hers nothing but his part in 
them, all confpiring to fteel her heart againft the 
motions of nature, Ihe perpetrated the firft part of 
the injun&ion, and found means to efcape undis¬ 
covered with her hufband, who durft not even re¬ 
new with her the privilege of one, as her perfon 
flill remained polluted, and unapproachable by 
him under the penalty of- a mortal fin, and of 
falling into'the fame predicament in which fhe 
flood. Arrived at the temple, fhe prefented her- 
felf with the utmoft conftancy and intrepidity to 
the priefts, of whom Ihe demanded the fulfilment 
of the reft of her fentence. After a fequeftration 
of a few days and other preparatory ceremonies, 
fhe was led to the appointed place of execution in. 
the area before the temple, where, in the prefence 
of an innumerable concourfe of people, fhe ap¬ 
peared without the leaft fymptom of fear at the 
dreadful folemnity and apparatus of the fire, and 
inftruments of her Suffering. After a fhort prayer 
fhe was blind-folded, and extended on the ground, 
with her mouth open ready to receive her death in 
the melted lead. Inftead of which, Some cold wa¬ 
ter prepared for that purpofe was poured into it, 
and fhe was bid to get up, and then affured, that the 
fincerity of her intention having been thus proved, 
was accepted by the Deity, and that fhe wSs 
thenceforward at liberty to live with her hufband as 
before, being now re-inftated in all her rights di¬ 
vine and Social. 


Whether 
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'Whether this ftory be true or falfe, it is cer¬ 
tain, that it contains nothing but what the law of 
the Gentoos renders probable ; and as certain, that 
the article of it annexing an expulfion from their 
communion to any violation of the conjugal faith, 
more efpecially' with thofe of another religion, or 
with any of an inferior tribe (for it feems the fin, 
though ftil! a mortal one, is not fo great if com¬ 
mitted with thofe of their own call) keeps an ef¬ 
fectual check on the wives', and makes it fo hard 
for the Europeans to avail themfelves of that liber¬ 
ty they fee the Gentoo women enjoy. I know that 
fome indeed have boafted of their fucceffes in gal¬ 
lantry among them •, but 1 have ftrong reafons to 
think they are much rarer than has been faid, or 
at lead were chiefly among the very lowed tribes, 
who are not fo fcrupulous, and with whom money 
might prevail. In fhort, the wives of the princi¬ 
pal Gentoos, with all their apparent freedom of 
fhewing themfelves, are, by their never going a- 
broad unlefs accompanied, and by their fuperdi- 
tion, as effectually defended from the approaches 
of drangers, as thofe of the Moors are by their 
walls, bars, lettice-windows, and impenetrable 
veils. 

Another reafon for their prodigious affeCtion 
and veneration for their hufbands, is their early 
marriage. A father is reckoned inhuman and 
carelefs of his childrens happinefs, if he does not 
make the earlied provifion for having them fuita- 
bly matched: therefore they marry them at the 
age of three, four, or five years, fometimes young¬ 
er, and often run into ruinous expences in the ce¬ 
lebration of that ceremony: after which the par¬ 
ties, in the tendernefs of that duCtile age, are 
brought up until that of confummation, in the 

Vo l. I. O condant 
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conflant inculcation to them of mutual dearnefs, 
as a facred point of religion. The women efpe- 
dally retain fueh ftrong impreflions of this doc¬ 
trine, that notwithftanding the influence of a cli* 
mate far from favorable to chaftity, inftances of 
infidelity are at leaft as rare among them, as in 
any people of the world befides. Thence too the 
readinefs of numbers of them to embrace that 
cruel practice of burning themfelves with their 
hufbands, or in due feafon after his death. Some 
of them living under governments where that fu- 
perftition was not fu fibred, have voluntarily gone 
to Gentoo countries barely to enjoy the liberty of 
that ad. Others, after bringing up their children 
to a ftate of maturity, which feems an allowable 
reafon of difpenfation with them, and many years 
after the death of their hufbands, have, as if they 
had endured life only till that duty to their chil¬ 
dren vvas-fulfilled, paid that One to their deceafed 
hufbands, of feeking to rejoin them, by burning 
themfelves with the ufual ceremony. Some indeed, 
who had not the courage either to undergo that 
fate, or the patience to brook the indignities and 
flights that fall upon thofe who decline it, and 
which form a kind of compulfion to it, though 
they call it matter of choice, fuch as cutting off 
their hair, which to them is the moft intolerable 
of all pains, iervile oflices, and wearing a particu¬ 
lar colored garment, of a dingy red, will, efpeci* 
ally if they meet with encouragement, turn Chrif- 
tians, or Moors. , It mud not however be under- 
flood, that this pra&ice of voluntary burning is 
very general. Many of the tribes, tfpecially of the 
lower ones, are totally exempted from it, and it & 
only with refpedt to the more confiderable pet- 
fonages that it is ever ufed, and even among 
them, 
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them, the inftances begin to be much rarer, and 
that point to be lefs infilled on *. 

Th e examples of that cool philofophical filicide, 
for which the Indians are by the ancients fo much 
celebrated, as being matter even of common cuftorn 
among them, are grown extremely rare. J could 
not, whilft i was in India, hear of one that had 
refortedto that extremity, except a merchant of 
Surat, who, many years before my time, had or¬ 
dered himfdf to be carried, fattened on a bed, the 
bottom of whofe corner pofts were provided with a 
weight to fink it, into the river Tappy, on men’s 
lhoulders, who had their cue to let him gently 
down into the ftream, as foon as he had finiflied 
his own f uneral harangue to a croud of people, a- 
mong whom were his Tons and relations, of which 
he acquitted himfelf with great compofure and-e- 
ven eloquence. He had however nq. motive for 
this fpontaneous departure out of life, but that fort 
of philofophy once fo prevalent in thofe parts, and 
for which the Gymnofophift Calanus made him- 


* Mr. Eyre, brother to that truly worthy and amiable gen¬ 
tleman who periihed among the other unfortunate perfons in 
the black-hole at Calcutta, as will be hereafter particularly 
mentioned, was chief at Patna fome few years ago, when a 
Gentoo woman underwent this ceremony of facrificing her- 
felf to the memory of her huiband, who. had been a man of 
fome confideration, and the woman was perfonally known to 
Mr. Eyre. The place appointed for the ceremony was ciofe 
to the walls of die Englilh faftory, and when the woman ap¬ 
proached, Mr. Eyre advanced up to her, advifed her to defift- 
from her fatal purpofe, and offered her proteftion in the fac¬ 
tory ; which (he refufed, and perfifted in her defign, alledg- 
ing, that (he had already undergone that ceremony four times, 
that this was the laft, and then (he fhould attain a date of e- 
ternal happinefs. The ceremony was awfully performed, 
and (he perifhed in the flames with the conftancy of a chriltian 
martyr. 

0 2 felf 
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felf be fo much admired by Alexander and his 

whole army. 

These Gymnofophifts were undoubtedly not 
Bramins, as has been erroneoufly advanced by 
many authors; but of that feet of men now called 
Gioghys; which, like other human inttitutions, 
have been at length vitiated by abufes, hypocrify, 
and the admiffion of corrupt members. Their o- 
riginal regulation turns upon a renunciation of the 
world, a hermitical or itinerant life, violent afee- 
tics, and that ftark-nakednefs from whence they 
derived their Greek name. At prefent, indeed, 
when they occafionally travel into Chriftian or 
Moorilh jurifdidions, they difpenfe with this laft 
precept, and wear, out oi deference to their cuf- 
toms, a fcant rag that fcarce covers their parts, to 
which their own opinions annex no idea of fharne 
or turpitude. As to the felf-martyrizing poftures, 
and other cruelties they impofe on themfelves, 
they do not mean by thefe to infinuate, that any 
torments of the creature can be acceptable to its 
Creator, but purely for the fake of the merit they 
apprehend in the incenfenefs and conftancy of their 
fpiritual contemplation of the Deity; being fuch 
as enables them to matter their attention fo far, as 
to call it off from the feelings that pain their bo¬ 
dies, and to fix it unremoveably on the only idea 
they think can worthily fill their minds. It is alfo in 
the fenfe and chara&erof contemplatifts,abforbed in 
this fingle objefi, that they prove what is perhaps 
harder to attain to, their .infenflbility to pleafure. 
Thus fome of them will fit on a pedeftal, by the 
fide ( of the tanks or ponds where the Gentoo wo¬ 
men perform their ablutions, whom they fuffer*to 
falute with the utmoft reverence and fimplicity, 
the living Priapus they exhibit for that purpole, 
whilft their eyes roll frightfully in their heads, and 
no fymptom or gefture of 'theirs betrays the Jeaft 
indication 
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indication of human feeling, fer.fual emotion, or 
attention to the fight or touch of thefe females, 
who imagine there is great prolific virtue in this 
ftrange aft of adoration. Thefe Giog'nys alfo ge¬ 
nerally have that part bored, with a fmooth fol- 
dered ring pafied through it, as an atteftati#n of 
the imprafticability for them of incontinence. But 
though I am well perfuaded, that vanity and fpi- 
ritual pride enter for a great deal into all thefe their 
felf-tortures, aufterities and felf-denials, yet it is 
hard to think that all of them are equally fufpefta- 
ble. There is alfo reafon to believe, that feme of 
this feft have made very valuable difcoveries, efpe- 
cially in Botany, from the opportunities of their 
roving life, through wilds, forefts, and among 
the mountains where they ofteneft Ihelter, being 
abfolutely forbid to lie in houfes, or under any 
built cover, unlefs occafionally the open porches 
of their pagodas. The Gentoos however, to whom 
the abufes of this profeflion are perfectly known, 
and to whom their impoftures are grown ftale e- 
nough to put them on their guard, retain the 
higheli veneration and awe towards fuch of them 
as they have reafon to think are fincere in the 
exercife of it: they pretend even to produce, 
in their excufe for this branch of their bigotry, 
feme miracles recent within the memory ofeman. 
To this purpofe, they relate an event, of which 
they will have it there are now living witnef- 
fes, and which may ferve at lead: to expofe their 
credulity, though one cannot help at the fame, 
time doing juttice to their talent of invention. 
One of thefe Gioghys, as the ftory goes, came 
to a large inland town, in Alhmeer, and gofeg 
direftly to the governor of it, a Gentoo, pre- 
fented to him a bill of exchange, drawn payable to 
the bearer by the god Ram, for 2000 rupees, or 
about 250I. fterlirig ; at which the governor pro- 
03 tefted 
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tefted with a laugh at him as an impoftor. The 
Gioghy then went round the town, and was every 
where received with the fame kind of feoff, except 
by a rich oilman, who very devoutly accepted it, 
and paid the amount: upon which, returning him 
a blefling in behalf of the God, whofe draught he 
had thus honored, the Gioghy left him and the 
town, but not without fulminating as he paffed 
the gates, a curfe of leprofy to continue twelve 
years upon all the inhabitants except the oilman 
and his family, which inftantly took effedl. And 
fo popularly was this ftory propagated, that it was 
brought to Bombay fome years ago by a Banyan, 
who declared, -that he had himfelf feen a fon of 
the deputy, or affiilant-governor of the town, who 
was a leper frorri that malediftion, but the fymp- 
toms of whofe diflemper were greatly mitigated by 
his being , then in the twelfth Or expiring year of 
the term affigned. {The Gentoos are not conrenc 
with occafional fiflion or forgery of miracles from 
time to time, but Infill on the exiflence of a con- 
flant and (landing one in their trials by ordeals, 
of melted lead or boiling oil, fuch as they are now 
actually in ufe on the Malabar-coafl. So much 
however is certain, that thefe ordeals are not in the 
lead managed by any prieflcraft, unlefs it could 
be fuppofed combined with the whole governing 
laity, againfl the interefl of juilice, and their own, 
having been for ages pra&ifed as the criterions of 
innocence, through the various provinces on that 
coafl. I never faw on? of thefe trials myfelf, but 
believe that numbers of eye-witneffes to them are 
now in England, who can better afeertain the na¬ 
ture and manner of them than I dare pretend to do. 
Jt has however been afiured to me, that feveral of 
the Englifh chiefs of fettlements on that coafl, 
have ufed their utmofl care and precaution to de¬ 
tect whatever fraud might be in this method of 
trial i 
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trial *, that they havecaufed the party that was to 
undergo ir, not only to be locked up in their own - 
guard-room, or prifbn, but feen the hand that was 
to be plunged into the boiling lead or oil, bound , 
up with a handkerchief clofely tied round the wrift, 
and fealed with their own feals, which reamed 
unbroke till the inftant of the public ceremony of 
it. Notwithftanding all which precaution, and e- 
very other that the moft determined incredulity 
and fufpicion of fraud could devife, they could ne¬ 
ver difcover that there was any trick or juggle in 
it; to fay nothing of the improbability of fo many 
princes of different and difcordant dominions, for fo 
many ages, joining in a cheat of no fort of ufe but 
to Ikreen obnoxious criminals, and to baffle that 
juftice, by which alone any government can fub- 
£ft. Some unable to deny the fafi itfelf, have en¬ 
deavored to account naturally for it, by averring, 
that neither water, cal, or lead, when boiling, can 
effedt a hand dipped into it, fo as to burn it. If 
this were true, the whole of this pretended miracle 
of the Gentoos would fall at once to the ground, 
and the miracle would be that it could ever pafs for 
one. An Engliffl lady however could have con¬ 
tradicted this from her own experiencefor at 
Tellicherry, where (he then refilled, and where 
fcandal had not entirely refpe&ed her, happening 
to be prefent at one of thefe ordeal-trials, where 
an Indian culprit drew his hand unharmed out of 
a cauldron of melted lead, (he faid, (he was fure 
ic was all a jeft, and that it could not burn ; but 
on putting her finger in to prove it, (kreamed one 
with the pain. “ That trial (faid the then go- 
“ vernor Adams humoroufly) I fuppofe, madam, 

“ was for your virtue.” 

The ceremony is however performed with great 
folemnity. The party to be tried, on'appeal to ic 
for his innocence, whether on fufpicion of murder, 
O 4 theft, 
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theft, Conjugal infidelity in the women, in ftiort of 
any crime, or even in civil cafes, on denying a 
debt, is brought in public, to the fide of the fire, 
on which is fet a cauldron or ladle full of boiling 
water or oil, but moft commonly lead ; the prince 
or^mggjftrates of the country affifting. His hand 
is previoufly clean, wafhed, and an ola, or leaf of 
the wild brab-tree, with the matter of the accufa- 
tion written on it, and girt round his waift, when, 
on a folemn invocation of the Dei:y by a Bramin, 
the culprit plunges his hand in, fcoops up the 
boiling fluid, and if he draws it out unhurt, is ab- 
folved ; otherwife be receives the punilhment pre¬ 
ferred by the laws for the crime on which the ac- 
cufation lay. And fo facred and firmly believed 
in general on that coaft is this method of purga¬ 
tion, that I have been affined, that even fome 
of the Indian Chriftians and Moors have volunta¬ 
rily fubmitted their caufe to its decifion on their 
own perfonal experiment. 

As the princes of thofe countries, where this 
cuftom ftands at this day in full force, ufe no fort 
of referve, or refufe any examination that might 
be required, certain it is, that on the lead intima¬ 
tion from any perfon of authority here, to any of 
the Englifli gentlemen on that coaft, fuch an en¬ 
quiry would be very readily fet on foot, as would 
fatisfaftoriiy liquidate what truth or falfehood there 
is in this praftice •, and furely even the Royal So¬ 
ciety has vouchfafed to take cognizance of points 
of not fuperior importance or curiofity to this. 
The iffue muft be, fince the faft is inconteftably 
true, either to difeover a natural method of refitt¬ 
ing fire, far more fubtle than what is known fo 
our European jugglers 5 or to prove, that Divine 
Providence, when folemnly appealed to, does not 
difdain its immediate interposition in favor of in- 
pogenpe, an aft which, though furely not unwor¬ 
thy 
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£hy of the goodnefs of God, the Romifh priefts in 
thofe parts, not denying the fupernaturalnefs of 
the effed produced, attribute to the power and 
craft of the devil; with what propriety let any 
one judge. I 

T he diftindion of the Gentoos into their»tribes 
or calls, forms another confiderable objed of their 
religionj which has its conveniencies and inconve- 
niencies. Priefts, warriors, merchants, hulbandmen, 
and in lhort all the divifions of mechanics and artifi¬ 
cers known among them, are each clafled in their 
refpedive tribes •, and though all under the bond of 
the fame religion, neither eat, drink, or intermarry 
with one another, fo that a goldfmith for example, 
cannot marry his child to a druggift’s. , All mull 
be born in theprofeflion they exercife: no tranfition 
or mixture is allowed : by which contradednefs of 
difpofition great injuftice is often done to talents 
and genius, to which no refped is had, or allow¬ 
ance made for their infinite diverfity. Thus fome 
are confined to make an indifferent figure in one 
fphere or way of life, who would have Ihined in 
another: yet fuch juftly fuppofeable inftances ex¬ 
cepted, this diftribution has in general the advan¬ 
tage of order on its fide, and the power of the pre¬ 
judice of education in favor of cuftom, diminifhes 
and even annihilates the fenfe of the injury there¬ 
by done to a few. Moll of the tribes too have 
each, under every government, a particular per- 
lbn who is reckoned the chief of it, and is in fome 
meafure accountable for the condud of the indi¬ 
viduals of it •, which alfo makes it the eafier to 
eftimate, number, or aflemble them refpedively 
on any necelfary occafion. But though one would 
imagine that moil profeflions, and^manual arts 
efpecially, thus for ages hereditarily tranl'mitted, 
would proceed from father to fon, to the utmoft 
perfedion, it does not appear that this confe- 
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quence follows in effect: for, by all tradition and 
accounts, they ftick pretty near at the fame point 
they were at many ages ago •, whether emulation 
has been rather deadened than excited by this con¬ 
finement to the vocation of birth-, or whether, 
what is. the moft likely, the people of thofe foft 
climates want that folidity, application and cu- 
riofity, necefiary to carry them beyond a certain 
pitch, to fay nothing of the difcouragement for 
ever exifting under defpotic government, from 
the precarioufnefs of property. 

The Bramins or Butths, as they are often call¬ 
ed from the idols which all have that name; if 
thefe did not take it from them, vindicate 
pre-eminence of rank and efteem from their 
appropriate functions in divine worfhip. There 
are fome of them, however, often employ¬ 
ed in purely civil matters without derogation to 
their charafter. They have a learned language 
peculiar to themfelves called the Hanfcrit, in 
which the Vedham, Shader, and other of the 
books of their law are written. As to thofe who 
ftick purely to the duties of their office, the fim- 
plicity of their lives anfwers to that of their diet, 
into which they admit of no animal food, and 
which one would think had its influence on their 
minds as well as bodies, being generally free 
from the vioienter paffions and vices, in which 
the cold one of avarice is certainly not included ; 
for in this, thofe of them, at lead, who enter in¬ 
to temporal affairs, vye with any other condition 
of men. With refpett to their conftjtution they 
are generally healthy, though not ftrong bodied. 
Their fenfes of ftnell and tafte are exquifite, which 
they doubtlefs owe to their abftinence from fleffi. 
Thus flowers produce to them a much ftronger 
odor than the fame fort would to Europeans; and 
they are as nice in the tafte of different waters, as 
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we are in that of wines, and make as great a 
point of luxury in the choice of them. It is alfo 
obferved, that the wounds of thofe ufed to a ve¬ 
getable diet, are much fooner and eafier cured „ 
than thofe of fuch as eat flefh, from the greater 
groflnefs of humors bred in thefe laft by that food. 
The Bramins are likewife faid to poflefs many va¬ 
luable fecrets in natural philofophy, acquired by 
their ftudious and contemplative turn, and which 
if not brought to Europe, is not fo much owing 
to any uncommunicativenefs of theirs, as to the 
want of curiofity and inquifitivenefs in the Euro¬ 
peans, who feldom travel to thofe parts in fearch 
of knowledge, and are too much engroffed by 
their purfuits of fortune, to give fufficient atten¬ 
tion, or employ fufficient means to come at fuch 
difcoveries. 

Upon the whole, whoever will combine all the 
abfurdities of their mythology, their incarnations 
of Viftnow, the exploits of the ape Singa, the 
wars of their god Ram, the virtues of their cow 
Camdoga, and the reft of their ridiculous fables, 
with that exquifite morality, practical and fpecu- 
lative, that may be colleded from what they col¬ 
laterally teach, muft own, that the human mind 
is capable of uniting in it the greateft feeming in¬ 
compatibilities. 

Yet it muft be owned that their religion, all 
grofs as it is, does not exclude the idea among 
them of the God of the Univerfe, as it evidently 
turns upon deities merely local, and proper to In¬ 
dia, which even their own do&rines fubordinates 
U> a certain fuperior and more extenfive power. 
For as to Brama, he is never underftood by them, 
but as the fupreme God, the Jupiter Indiges of 
ipecifically their country. 

That their religion is one of the ancienteft in 
the world there are many reafons to think. No¬ 
thing 
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thing of fo remote an original being to be lefi fuf- 
peded of borrowing from others, efpecially in a 
people who have ever made it a facred point to 
follow their own peculiar inftitutions, without 
deigning to admit of any foreign admixture. It 
is then, highly probable, that the do&rine of the 
Metempfychofis, which fo particularly diftinguiffi- 
ed Pythagoras, was derived from them, with ma¬ 
ny other articles and modes of worfhip, and opi¬ 
nion, which from certain refemblances might be 
eveftigated from the fame fpring-head. Thus, a- 
mong many other conjedural inftances, may be 
quoted the image of the Paphian Venus, for the 
form of which Tacitus could not account*, not 
being in any thing refembling the human one, 
but orbicularly rifing from a broad bafis, and in 
the nature of a race-goal, tapering to a narrow 
convex a-top ; which is exadly the figure of the 
idol in India, confecrated to fuch an office as that 
heathen deity was fuppofed to prefide over, and 
to which, on the borders efpecially of the Ganges, 
the Gentoo virgins are brought to undergo a kind 
of fuperficial defloration, before they are delivered 
up to their hulbands. At the firft view indeed 
one would imagine that this Indian effigy was, e- 
fpecially from this application of it, meant for a 
kind of reprefentation of a Phallus, or Ithyphal- 
lus •, but befides that, the form is too imperfect 
and remote an imitation •, befides that, the Indians 
make no fcruple of expreffing clearly the parts of 
generation in both fexes, joined together, in an 
image of them, they call Quivclinga, which they 

* Simulacrum Des non effigie humana, continuus orbis 
latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, metas modo, exfurgens. 
Et ratio in obfcuro. Tacit. Hift. Lib. II, 

Aifcas Pyramidi haud diiSmilem dixeris. 

Tyrius Maximus. 

wear 
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wear about their perfons, or hang about -their 
necks, as an amulet; befides alfo, that they have 
pagodas appropriately dedicated to Priapus, un¬ 
der the name of Gopalfami this pyramidal ftone 
may be plainly traced to its original; that idol, 
which in the fame but a larger form is worlhip- 
ped by the Gentoos under the name of Jagger- 
naut, which, according to all accounts, and to 
captain Hamilton’s efpecially, is no other than a 
pyramidal black ftone, fabled to have fallen from 
heaven, or atleaft to have miraculoufly prefented 
itfelf on that place, where Hands his temple be¬ 
fore-mentioned. Now,' according to the belt in¬ 
formation I could obtain from the Gentoos, this 
ftone, of which all the images in that form in In¬ 
dia are efteemed but copies, is meant for the power 
prefiding over univerfal generation, which they at¬ 
tribute to the genial heat and influence of the fun 
adting under fubordination to it •, and to whom 
the following formulary or prayer is addrefled, and 
often repeated in a day by the Bramins efpecially, 
with their eyes towards the fun. “ Thou Power! 
“ which illuminates that refplendent Orb , deign alfo 
“ to illuminate my mind , fo as that I may thereby be 
“ directed to walk in the way the moft pleafing to 
“ thee.” Now confidering the dignity attached 
in the idea of the Gentoos to the generative power, 
it is no derogation to the fupremacy attributed to 
Jaggernaut, manifefted by their making his tem¬ 
ple and image the head place of their worlhip, to 
infer that he is their god Bramin under that title, 
juft as Jupiter had feveral names, according to his 
various functions, and equivalent to the Mythras 
of Venus Urania of the Perfians, or Amply the 
Venus of the heathens. That the Deity, howe¬ 
ver reprefented by fpecifically that image and un¬ 
der that name, was held to prefide over the genial 
fire, is plainly proved, by the ceremonies with 
which 
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which at a certain time of the year they perftim* 
their worihip to it, efpecially on the banks of the 
Ganges. For the Gentoo inhabitants there form 
domeftic idols after that of Jaggernaut, to which 
they give its name, and which are niched in a 
conveyance that is to ferve them for a triumphal 
car, all together decorated with gilding and tinfel. 
Formerly it ufed to be fo with jewels and expen- 
five finery, according to the circumftances of the 
owner, but of late they have much abated on that 
point. This machine is kept forfome days in the 
belt apartment of their houfe, during which time 
it is matter of devotion with them to exhibit all 
the obfceneft poftures, and'to aft all manner of 
lafcivioufnefs in fight, as it were, of the idol, and 
as the moft acceptable mode of worftup to that 
deity it reprefents. After which they carry it in its 
gilded car procefiionally to the Ganges, and throw 
all in together, as an acknowledgment to that ri¬ 
ver of its congenial fertilization with that of the 
fun. Their reafon too for relaxing in their ex¬ 
pence on this head was, their finding that the 
Chriftians and Moors, watching the places where 
they were committed to the ftream, made a prac¬ 
tice of diving for the jewels or valuables with 
which they ufed to be adorned, and by this means 
gained what to the Gentoos feemed a facrilegious 
booty at their expence. 

As to the caufe of the Gentoos predileftion of 
this pyramidal form, it feems loft in the remoteft 
antiquity. But if I might be allowed to hazard a 
conjefture, it fhould be, that it was originally fug- 
gefted to them by that pyramidal afpiration of' 
flame, which is one of the moft confpicuous pro¬ 
perties of fire. 

If the above is not fufficient to eftablifh the 
conjefture of the Paphian effigy of Venus, being 
originally derivable from the form of this Indian 
deity. 
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deity, perhaps the following account may ferve at 
leaft to corroborate it, and into which I enter 
purely* as I think it may throw fome illuftratiore 
on a dark point of antiquity, which has perplexed 
fo many authors, and relatively to which fome of 
the antients will probably appear to hav« .been 
unjuftly condemned. 

The learned and laborious Dr. Hyde has parti¬ 
cularly taken Herodotus to talk for faying, that * 
Venus was the Perfian Mythras, Myhir, or in 
plainer Englilh the fun : but in this point not a 
little may be faid to juftify and reconcile him to- 
hiftorical truth. 

As to the objection of the nominal difference of 
fexes, in Mithras and Venus, that is folved by 
the plain matter of faft of the Parlees not admit¬ 
ting any fuch diftindlion of genders, in thofe fpi- 
ritual beings, which they efteemed as provincial 
fuper-intendants, or agents, and which the hea¬ 
thens dignified by the title of Gods. ’ 

That the Sun and Venus were by the Perfians, 
confidered as one and the fame divinity appointed 
to prefide over univerfal generation, may be in¬ 
ferred without much violence from many points 
of fadt. 

Mythras the Sun, or Myhir, in the primitive 
Perfian language, fignified Love y and the Sun 
being deemed the genial infpirer of it, has that 
quality evidently in common with the Venus of the 
Heathens. 

Venus was imaged in that conic form, men¬ 
tioned both by Tacitus, in his relation of the firft 


* Cur autem Herodotus addit earn (fc. Veneram Uranam) 
Perils Mythram plane nefcio: nam cum eo nomine Temper 
lignificatur Sol, quamnam erroris anfam arripuerit nefcio. 
Hr* e. De. Rel, Yet. Peril Page 99. 

VefpafianV 
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Vefpaftan’s vific to her temple in Paphos, and by 
Tyrius Maximus. 

Mythras, or the Sun, was alfo precifely imag¬ 
ed in the fame form, that is to fay, of a conic 
ftone, in Coelo-Syria, and among the * Emiffeni- 
ans, jqd from its fhape took the name of the 
Round-God, or Agli-Baal, whence the emperor 
Heliogabalus, who had been a prieft in the tem¬ 
ple of it, derived his appellation, and in thefenfe 
of this Mythras being the fame as Venus, he was 
doubtlefs no improper minifter of that dilTolute 
deity. 

From this conformity of offices, attributes and 
form, it is no wonder that Mythras and Venus, 
called by the Affyrians Mylitta, or Mauledta, the 
parent of all things, might be deemed one and the 
lame prefiding Power, and as fuch reported by 
Herodotus. It is alfo in refpedt to the ahpve con¬ 
formity, that his cotemporary Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, did not make quite fo violent or ftrange an 
innovation, as Dr. Hydefeems to imagine it, in in¬ 
troducing the ftatue of Venus in an human form, 
being then nothing more than another mode of 
reprefenting Mythras, or Myhir, of whom the 
adoration, never however more than reverential, 
and fuch as was ufed towards their great men, was 
before fo thoroughly eftablifhed. This conftruc- 
tion too if received, though offered only as a con¬ 
jecture for want of a better, would abfolve Juftin, 
and reconcile the difference between him and Plu¬ 
tarch ; the former placing Afpafia, the concubine 
of Artaxerxes, at the'head of the priefteffes of the 
Sun the latter of thofe of Venus. Both then, in 
this cafe, might be right. ‘ 


* Solem Tub forma faxi ab imo rotundi et conici apud E- 
miflenos cultum fuiiTe quod et a ccelo delapfum fuifle Jafta- 
bant Teltatur Herodiannus. Hyde, p. 115. 

The 
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.The refemblance, however, above fet forth of 
the image of the Paphian Venus, and of the Per- 
fian Mythras, to that of Jaggernaut in India, is 
entirely fubmitted to the reader, for his judging of 
the degree of probability of their being imitations 
of the latter : but 1 cannot omit another corrobo¬ 
rative circumftance of the progreffion from the 
Eatt to the Weft, of that Indian fymbol, pervad¬ 
ing fp. great an extent of continent. 

This pyramidal ftone or image of Jaggernaut ’ 
was faid to have come miraculoufly from heaven. 
The fame was pretended of the effigy of the fun, 
in the fame form, among the Emyffenians. Nay 
even the Greeks, with their ufual fondnefs for the 
marvellous, a quality which is fpecifically theload- 
ftone of lies, adopted a fi&ion of much the fame, 
though rather of even a groffer nature Anaxago¬ 
ras, one of their not leaft confiderable philofophers, 
imagined that the Sun itfelf was a large roundilh 
red-hot ftone, and according to Pliny the elder 
(book I. chap. 58.) foretold the very day on which 
a fragment of it would fall in that part of Thracia 
near the river Aigos, “ which (fays that author 
“ very gravely) came to pafs accordingly, and the 
“ ftone, of the bignefs of a common cart, and of 
“ an aduft color, is now extant, and to this day to 
“ be feen there.” So credulous, and at the fame 
time fo imitative a creature is man, that even his 
fictions are^eldom purely original. 

That thefe pyramidal and conic forms were, 
from the antienteft times, the feleft ones of the 
Gentoos, for the molt facred of their images is 
certain : but whether they were imitated by other 
nations; whether the pyramids and obelifks of 
Egypt, the form of which is at this time adually 
among the ornaments of our gardens and viftcs, 
were brought thither and improved on by the E- 
gyptian Ofyris, together with many other articles •, 

Vol. I. P fuch. 
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fuch as the tranfmigration of fouls, the divifion of 
the week into feven days, under the influence of 
the feven planets, the names of fome of which are 
retained to this day in the Englifh ftyle or kalen- 
der, or. the diftribution of the Zodiac into figns, 
the ufe r of incenfe, all which points are ftrongly 
claimed by the Bramins of India ■, it is hard, at 
this fo remote diftance of time, to decide on mere¬ 
ly certain points of conformity, and as hard to 
'think thofe points were all purely accidental. 

But to avoid any fufpicion of my leaning to 
that common weak fide of travellers, finding a 
kind of fatisfadtion to their vanity in over-rating 
the countries where they have been, as if them- 
felves were to come in for a fhare of their diftinc- 
tion, I beg leave to remind the reader, that I have 
not exaggerated the wjfdoni and learning of the 
Bramins beyond what their general reputation will 
ftri&ly bear me out, and efpecially that in which 
they flood with the Perfians, who, as their neigh¬ 
bors, may be fuppofed to have known them beft. 
.Towards which I need but feledt two quotations, 
and both furnifhed by Dr. Hyde ; for which I fhall 
perhaps be thought the more excufeable, as that 
even their being in fome meafure foreign to his 
fubjeft did not hinder him from introducing them. 

The firft from Ammianus Marcellinus.————• 
“ That moft wife prince Hyftafpes,- the father of 
“ Darius, who ventured to penetrate into the in- 
“ terior of India, in a private chara&er, came at 
" length to a lhady recefs embofomed in woods, 
“ where the Bramins exercifed their fublime facul- 
“ ties in the tranquil cultivation of the fciences. 
“ There he learnt from them the abftrufeft reS- 
“ fons of things. They accounted to him for the 
“ motions of this fublunary world, the planets, 
“ and the whole ftarry hoft. They taught him 
“ the 
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te the purefl: forms of worfhip: and when he had 
“ colle&ed as much knowledge as he could for 
“ the time, at his return he communicated as 
“ much of it to the rnagi, or priefts of Perfia, as 
u he thought proper. Hence it plainly appears, 
“ that he drew the rudiments of his erudition from 
** the Indian fages 

The fecond is from an oriental author. “ Per- 
“ fuya, head-phyfician to the king Nalhirwan 
“ (who was cotemporary to the emperor Juftinian) 
“ brought for him a book, entitled. The wifdom 
** of the Indians, or a dialogue between Kalil and 
“ Dumriee f, or the crowned head and the en- 
** quirer. This he tranflated into Perfian, and 
“ deferved by his work eternal reputation among 
“ that people. The king too looked on it as fo 
“ great a merit, that he ordered Boorzumgheer, 
“ his firft counfellor, to write the life of Perfuya 
“ from his infancy, to the age of which he then 
** was. And this was done.” 

Even the Mahometans themfelves pay a pro¬ 
found refpedt to the learning of the Bramins, and 
would not be fo averfe to the Gentoos as they feem 
but for that Polytheifm of theirs, which makes 
them admit of fuch innumerable gods ; efpecially 


* Hyftafpes reigned A. Mundi 3484, or 519 years before 
our Savior’s time. 

f This book is in the catalogue (page 19) appendixed 
by Mr. Frazer, to his hiftory of Shah Nadir, under the va¬ 
rious titles of Ayar Danilh, the criterion of wifdom ; and a 
moderner edition under that of Anhar Soheili, the flowers 
of Soheili, and of Kalil Dumnee. He obferves, that the 
l^ng Nalhirwan the Juft made it his guide, not only in af¬ 
fairs relating to government, but alfo in private life. Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud Ghazi put it into verfe. (Frazer, app. page 
19.) I never heard that this book was tranflated into Latin 
or into any European language. Every one kno>vs that the 
Indian Lockman was generally believed to be the original 
of the Grecian Efop. 

P 2 in 
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in forrie parts of India; as for example, on the' 
Malabar-coaft, as far as three hundred and thirty 
three millions; though they confider this only as 
a confequence, in courfe of their departure from 
the unity of the deity, after which there appears to 
then?, r.o end, or knowing where to flop. Yet 
after all, if thefe gods of the Gentoos were to be 
candidly fcanned and liquidated, it might fairly 
come out that they were confidered even by them 
as no more than a kind of fecondary beings, or 
local fuperintendants and minifters, fubordinate to 
one lupreme God, and thus would the whole le¬ 
gions of them ultimately^ center in unity. At leaft 
I can fafely aver, that fo it appeared to me from 
the anfwers of the Bramins, being far from con¬ 
tradictory to that interpretation, when I prefled 
them on that point. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the religion of the Parsees. Divifion of the re¬ 
ligion of the Parfees into two fates, ancient and 
modern. htroduttory mention of Zoroaster, or 
Zaratoosht : he reforms the religion of thje 
Persians. Their horror of ditheifm : their ac¬ 
counting for the appearances of evil: their notions 
of fire ; and of the human foul: their belief of the 
immortality of the foul: doSlrine of rewards and 
puniflments. ZoroafterVr books being loft , his re¬ 
ligion undergoes an innovation. The Parfees fcan- 
dalized as jire-worjhippers in a literal Jenfe: th(ir 
innocence of manners. Account of the Souffees. 

I F I prefume to add any thing, on a fubjeCt 
which feems already exhaufted by the learned 
and judicious difquifitions of Dr. Hyde, on the re¬ 
ligion 
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ligion of the antient Perfians, or of the modern 
Parfees, it is mod certainly not from any prefump- 
tion in me of improving on that excellent author. 
On the contrary, perhaps the remarks which cc- 
cured to me, and were the refult of my own per- • 
fonal convention with fome of thofe defendants 
of the ancient Magi in Perlia, now refuge*e? iif In¬ 
dia, may ftrve to corroborate fome of thofe points 
advanced by him, that feemed to me fufceptible of 
a farther illuftration. 

Even in fome- refpeCfs where I m3y appear to 
differ from him, the prejudice mod certainly ought 
to be in his favor, who ftudied the matter fo much 
more methodically and deeply, as to deferve a pre¬ 
ference to all the information I could obtain though 
on the fpot: but then it was only by fmatches 
from perfons, whofe broken Englifh I could not 
always be fo fure of underftanding, as to depend 
upon my not having miflaken their fenfe, and lefs 
yet when interpreted by them at fecond hand, 
from fome that could not fpeak our language at 
all. Befides, that fuch as fell in my way, in this 
purfuit of inftruCtion, were none of them pro¬ 
foundly verfed in their religion, being either purely 
commercial characters, or fuch as knew little more 
of it than the vulgar tradition, or the prefent prac¬ 
tice and ritual part of it. Yet even their imper¬ 
fect accounts, as they turned on a point of fuch 
high curiofiry, which religion is generally admit¬ 
ted to be, and open into fuch a wide field of re¬ 
flection, appeared to be confiderable enough for 
me, not to fupprefs in them any thing that might 
perhaps throw a further light on this fubjeCt. 

•From all the enquiries I could make, it appear¬ 
ed to me, if not clearly, very probable, that there 
are two diftinCtions necefiary to be made in this 
religion of the Parfees. The firft, the pure one of 
Zoroafter, for fo I fhall call him, that name being 
P 3 more 
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more generally familiar than his true one of Za« 
ratoofht, from which the other was corruptly 
formed by the Greeks. The fecond and more 
modern one, fuch as it is at'prefent in practice a- 
mong the Parfees' of Perfia and India, disfigured 
by various adulterations. 

It was under the reign of Hyftafpes, about five 
hundred years before the nativity of our Savior, 
that Zoroafter florifhed. The limits of my plan 
do not here allow me to enter into the particulars 
of his birth, education, or introduction of hfs doc¬ 
trine 5 befides that other authors have rendered 
fuch a tafk fuperfluous. I (hall only mention 
their concurrent atteftation of his having been pro¬ 
foundly verfed in the mathematics and natural phi- 
loiophy i whence he probably drew thofe fublime 
notions about fire, on which he founded the bafis 
of his religion, and which are to this day retained 
by his feCtaries. 

It is very plain, however, that he found the 
homage to, and perhaps the adoration of that e- 
lement, already eftablifhed in that country, fince 
there were Pyrasums, or confervatories of perennial 
fire, known to be there long before his time. But 
that vyorlhip of it, whether religious or only grate¬ 
fully reverential, or whatever elfe, was accompa¬ 
nied with fo much idolatry or SabaiTm, that en¬ 
lightened by a founder philofophy, he fet himfelf 
to purge it of its grofs errors, and reduce it to the 
two great cardinal points on which his religion en¬ 
tirely turns: the belief of one fupreme God ; and 
of the fun or element of, fire being his firft minifter 
throughout all his works, as well as the fymbol 
and eternal monitor of purity. The reft of his te¬ 
nets were only fubordinate to, or emanations from 
them. 

As to God, the followers of Zoroafter, agreea¬ 
bly to his doCtrine, are fo penetrated with his im- 
menfity. 
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menfity, and conlequently omniprefence of power, 
that they efteem it a kind of impiety, or at lead a 
fign of narrownefs of conception to eredt temples 
to him, as conveying an idea of locality or con¬ 
finement of the deity between four walk that • 
fhocks and indignates them. Thence that cele¬ 
brated faying of theirs, “ that there can* be no 
“ temple, worthy of the Majefty of God, except 
“ the whole univerfe, and the heart of an honeft 
** man.” But of all their opinions, that which 
they hold the moft facredj is. That God is the foie 
neceflary felf-exiftent Being from all eternity, fu- 
preme and author of all good. Thence their 
thorough deteftation of the fchifm of the Perfian 
dualifts, admitting the co-eternity and co-ordina¬ 
tion of the two principles of good and evil, and of 
the blafphemous abfurdities of manicheifm, found¬ 
ed on that hypothefis of a ditheifm. 

Their manner of accounting for the appear¬ 
ances, and but the appearances of evil, is as fol¬ 
lows. 

They fay, that God the arbiter and author of 
all Being, and all modes of Being, created a firft 
matter or fluid, in which were eflentially compre¬ 
hended all the conftitutives of thofe forms, into 
which it became under his pleafure infinitely modi¬ 
fiable-, fuch as the globe itfelf, men, animals, ve¬ 
getables, minerals, &c. whole efience they thus 
pretend is at bottom all the fame matter, fire *. 
That every thing is generated out of it, and ulti¬ 
mately refolveable into it; its particles being what 
they imagine the minims of all exiftence. An o- 
pinion, which by the way was alfo that of fome of 


* The Latin word purus is evidently derived from the 
Greek one zrvg fire: as uro to burn, probably comes from 
the Syriac one ur fire. 

P 4 the 
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the Grecian philofophers. In this infinitely fubtile 
celeftial fluid the parent-fubftance, or crude matter 
of all future forms, they fay, there exifted no dif- 
tinftion of any, till the Separation ordained by God 
took place, by a regulated diverflfied coagulation 
of the grofifer parts contained in it. In this con- 
fifted < 'tnat diviflon of eflentiaily the fame matter at 
bottom into fpirit, and matter or that which is 
commonly underftood by matter in contra-diftinc- 
tion to fpirit; or into light, and into the intercep¬ 
tor of light, opaquenefs. Between thefe, through 
the principle of activity imprinted on that firft 
matter, or elemental fluid of fire by the immediate 
hand of God, there refults a perpetual ftruggle and 
.conflict. On the fide of fire, to rarefy*and reduce 
all things into their original minutenefs and fluidi¬ 
ty ; on the fide of hardened matter or opaquenefs, 
a refiflance to the returning into it; to which prin - 
ciple they attribute the cohefion of bodies, and 
.their mechanically paffive averfion to diflolution. 
That but for this impreffion of adlivity on light, 
or what they underfland by light, the elementary 
fire, though light is but a part of it, no motion 
abfolutely could be in the univerfe, nor any thing 
be kept in order, but by its qualities of expanfion 
and impulfion. Thac the coagulations formed out 
of it would be condenfed into one hard impenetra¬ 
ble fubftance, collapfing for want of fire to expand 
it, or to bring it back to its original flare, and 
compacted with cold, and involved'in utter dark- 
nefs. Neither of which circumftances, as feme 
authors have miftaken the opinion of the Parfees, 
are pofitive qualities in matter, but negative ones 
consequential to the privation of heat and light. 
That but for the''refiftent vis inertia, or inert prin¬ 
ciple in opaque matter, the vis vita, or vital power 
in fire, would want whereon to exercife itfelf in 
thofe its omnimodal operations, which, under its 
primary 
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primary original laws, ferve to give motion, and 
animation to all forms of being. That this con¬ 
flict was inftituted for the wifeft and belt ends, 
flnce inllituted by a power incapable of any other. 
That it is precifely from this conflict, that all the 
evil that appears to exift in the world, as well as 
all the good refults; but that the evil is entirely 
fubfervient, and even inftrumental to the infinitely 
greater good intended by it. That the flubborn- 
nefs of the grofs opaque modes of being refill¬ 
ing the operations of fire, and producing all thole 
appearances of evil, both in the moral and material 
world, fuch as the rebellion of the flefh againll the 
Ipiritual light, and the diftemperatures of the ele¬ 
ments, is?an incomparably fubaltern confideration 
to the good, which is both apparently and pre- 
fumably the confequence of the conflict occafioned 
by it. They make a toto coslo difference between 
God’s being the author of pofitive evil, and his 
being the permitter of fuch a comparative evil, as 
they hold it the utmoft prefumption in the nar- 
rownefs of the human underftanding to objeCt to 
it, without knowing or comprehending all the 
depth and wifdom of the divine purpofes and 
meaning in it. Efpecially as nothing can be more 
clear, than that many of thofe Teeming diforders 
or imperfections, of which nature (which is but 
another name for the great fiat of God throughout 
all his works) is fo unjuftly accufed, appear on 
examination to be conducive to the harmony of 
the whole, and often in quality of falut 3 ry admo¬ 
nitions to mankind. The conclufion then deduci- 
ble from this doCtrine is, that fince many effeCts 
hi nature, which appear at the fitft view to be 
cvi)s, are juflified, as to the wifdom of their caufes, 
by their ultimately ifluing in a known luperior 
good, it is but fair to refignedly believe, that all 
the reft are not one jot the lefs prefumably fo, for 

their 
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their ends being, moft probably for very good rea- 
fons, concealed from, or impenetrable to us. That 
it is therefore the utmolt raflinefs and impiety to 
infer abfolute evil from fome parts, or individuals, 
cccafionally appearing to fuffer in the courfe of 
things,, f from thofe primordial laws, to which God 
has fubjedted ail his works in general, without ex¬ 
cepting that part of them, man, whofe good has 
been, doubtlefs, though without indeed confuting 
him, as much confulted as was fitting it Ihould be, 
of which God ought furely to be held a competent 
judge. Perfection too being the appropriate at¬ 
tribute of God, they think it no injuftice to man, 
nor that there was any obligation on that fupreme 
Being to create him as perfedt as himfel$ Thence 
they abfolve omnipotence of the abfurdity and in- 
confiftency of evil being introduced into nature by 
the very author of all good, or which is nearly the 
fame thing, by any fubordinate creature under his 
permiflion; allowing no evil adtually to exift in 
nature, any other than an imaginary, partial, tem¬ 
porary one, bearing no fort of proportion to real, 
infinite and eternal goodnefs, and therefore not in¬ 
compatible with it. This fantom of evil then, 
fuch as it appears in the adtual ftate of nature, they 
figuratively imperfonate in the eaftern manner, and 
give to it the name of Harryman, whence the 
Greek word of Arimanius ; as the good principle 
or that of light, they term Oroozm, °r Orofma- 
des, by which they alfo often underftand God, for 
its immediately proceeding from or reprefenting 
him, for whom they have the referved appellation 
of Yefd, or Yefdan. The above-mentioned con¬ 
flict they alfo believe will laft until the confumma- 
tion of all things, when at God’s appointed time 
the powers of light or pure fpirit, will ultimately 
prevail over thole of darknefs or opakenefs, and 
when 
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when even thelhadow of evil will be driven from 
the face of things. 

According to this dodrine, the Parfees are, 
in a double fenfe, fo far from being materialifts, 
that the name of fpiritualifts is more adaptable to 
them, fince they rather refolve all matter mto ipi- 
rit; and for that they make a perfed diftindion 
between that fpirit and God, whom they affert to 
be the Creator of it, and whofe effence, or mode 
of exiftence, they do not however pretend to com¬ 
prehend or define, content with believing him the 
fupreme Author and Governor of every thing, and 
different from every thing, but himfelf. 

As to fire, they place the fpring-head of it in 
that globe t>f fire the fun, by them called Mythras, 
or Mihir, to which they pay the higheft reverence, 
in gratitude for the manifold benefits flowing from 
its minifterial omnificence. However, they are fo 
far from confounding the fubordination of the fer- 
vant with the majefty of its Creator and Matter, 
that they not only attribute no fort of fenfe or rea- 
foning to the fun, or fire, in any of its operations; 
but confider it as a purely paffive blind inftrument, 
direded and governed by the immediate impref- 
fions on it of the will of God : nor do they even 
give that luminary, all glorious as it is, more than 
the fecond rank among his works, referving the 
firft for that ftupendous produdion of divine 
power, the mind of man. 

As to fire itfelf, exclufive of the fuppofed denfer 
coagulations out of it, that go by the name of 
matter, the Parfees opinion of it, fuch as I had it 
from one of themfelves, is, as nearly as I could un- 
derftand him, as follows. They very clearly dif- 
tinguifli its exiftence as fire, into two ftates; the 
one that violenter one of ignition, fuch as in the 
fun, and common burning fire, quick, and with 
different degrees of fiercenefs, never without hear, 
though 
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though fometimes without light; the other, and 
neceffary to feed the fir it, by which it is conftant- 
ly attracted, like a ftream ruihing to an opening, 
is that of its primitive elementary fimplicity, uni- 
verfally diffufed as in the atmofphere, or co-exif- 
tent w;.th all fubftance in various proportions, as in 
fait, fpirits, water, in ihort where not? capable 
of even giving a fenfation of cold, in the too long 
abfence or too great diftance from it of the fame 
element ignition; elaftic, but lofing its elafticity in 
becoming fewel to that other, whether in purely 
that its kindled ftate, or that of its fupplying life 
to the whole animal aftd vegetable creation, tem¬ 
pered by the fluids with which it mixes, and which 
damping it, return it effete and unferviceable, till 
it recovers its fpring ; every where diffufed, in us, 
round us, and above us, though always impalpa¬ 
ble and often infenfible, freely permeating, fatu- 
rating, and impregnating the whole terraqueous 
globe, to its innermoft depths, operating every 
thing in both its ftates, by its prefence or retreat, 
and in both its ftates effentially in inceffant mo¬ 
tion, though in different degrees, fo as that no¬ 
thing in the univerfe can be faid to be in perfect 
reft, from its conftant work of generation, prefer- 
vation, or deftrudtion; for the reft of fuch infinite 
fubtility, as to mock alhgrafp, all comprehenfion, 
all exaftnefs of definition. Such too is precifely 
the notion Zoroafcer eftablifhed of its omnipre- 
■fence, that one would be tempted to think he bad 
from his known fkill in natural philofophy, and 
the curious mathematical machines for which he 
was fo celebrated, the fpecific proof of it from e- 
kclricity, that fo modern difcovery with us. * 

As to the foul of man, they pronounce it, with¬ 
out hefiration, to be generated and conftituted out 
of this elementary fire, according to the peculiar 
organization of his body, of which they imagine 
the heart to be the principal laboratory, fending up 
the 
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the fpirits, as the lightefl fecretions to the brain, 
where they are flopped by that foft fubftance, and 
receiving a further co&ion, become thought, re¬ 
flection, memory, reafon, &c. through the exqui- 
fite workmanfhip of that part, which, as before 
remarked, they as far exalt above the element T)f 
fire itfelf, as we more efteem a watch for the va¬ 
lue it receives from the artificers hands, than for 
the crude materials out of which it is formed *. 

From the perfuafion alfo that God would not 
make anything fo unmeaning, fo much in vain, as 
fo valuable a work as the foul,to have no longer a 
duration than this tranfient temporal life, and 
from the unperifhablenefs of[ the element out of 
which it is made, and in which, to ufe our terms, 
they comprehend equally the material and fpiritual 
part of the body, only diftinguifhed by different 
degrees cfdenfity and.rarefaction, they deduce and 
firmly believe the immortality of the foul. But 
for how its individuality is to be preferved they do 
not pretend to account, nor think their ignorance 
leffens in the leafl the probability of that point, 
fince they are fenfible they cannot even account 
for the mode of their exiflence here in this world. 

Thejr doftrine of rewards and punifhments in 
the other life, they found upon the clear felf-evi- 
dent flambeau of reafon lighted up in the human 
foul, which at the fame time that it gives them the 


* This opinion of the eflence of the human foul, Boerhaave 
feems, in his treatife on lire, to have gone round and round, 
without daring- to ftrike into it, or to exprefs more than his 
fufpicjon that it confined of fire, “ animam ex igne conftare,” 
the difcovery of elettricity, had he then known it, would 
perhaps have emboldened him to a more peremptory decifion. 
And even Sir Ifaac Newton’s ethereal fluid may, on examina¬ 
tion, be found fomcthing analogous to this doctrine of Zoro- 
afler’s of fire, according to which this globe, and indeed the 
whole univerfe is, itrictly fpeaking, an empyreum. 

per- 
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perception of right and wrong, of the conflict in 
lhort, to fpeak in their figurative ftile, between 
Oroozm the good principle, and Harryman the 
evil one ; or, as in ours, between the grofs flelh, 
and the purer fpirit, inclines them naturally enough 
to, the«-fide of virtue, to conftitute them guilty if 
they prefer that of vice, the temptation of which 
was given to them for an occafion of merit in com¬ 
bating and conquering it, and never great enough 
to excufe their yielding to.it, if they did butjuftice 
to their gift of reafon, or gave it fair play, as they 
ought to do, if only out of gratitude and refpedt to 
the Divine Power, and to follow where he leads. 

As to their punilhments, they do not admit ma¬ 
terial burning to be any part of them. They think 
the element of fire to be too pure, too noble, to 
be employed in the vile office or executioner. Nay, 
they pretend that the bufinefs of Mihir, fire, or 
rather divine love, is to be that of moderating the 
inflidtions of juftice on the guilty fouls in the place 
of their fuffering, which the modern Parfees paint 
as a dark,, dreary, difconfolate region, where eve¬ 
ry thing is big with horror, pain and difguft ; ca¬ 
verns abounding with ferpents, water as thick as 
melted pitch, and as cold as ice. Yet juft as thofe' 
torments are held, and even tempered with mercy, 
they do not believe them to be eternal ■, but that 
after a certain time, the objedts of them will be 
delivered and aflumed into a ftate of blifs, though 
of an inferior one, to that of the good, from whom 
alfo they will be diftinguilhed with a brand in the 
forehead. They think, in lhort, that punilhments 
will ,be, both in point of degree and duration, 
proportioned to the human frailty and finitenets : 
but that rewards will be infinite and unmeafurable, 
like the divine goodnefs. 

Such was the bottom of the dodtrine of Zo- 
roafter, as it may even to this day be collected out 
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of the traditional remains of it, among the adulte¬ 
rations it has undergone fince his time, and of 
which I now proceed to give the beft account of 
their origin that I could obtain. 

This religion of that great man was it feems too 
fimple, too uncompounded to fatisfy the*gsofs 
conceptions of the vulgar, or to anfwer the lucra¬ 
tive purpofes of the chief Moghs, or Magi, now 
known, in India at leaft, by the name of Duftoors, 
or diredors of their ritual, not improbably derived 
from the Perfian word Duftoor y fignifying form of 
cuftom. 

A number of years being elapfed fince the death 
of Zoroafter, his religion was no longer fuffered to 
continue in its original purity. His books had been 
deftroyed ; but whether by accident, or purpofely 
to make way for innovations that could not fo well 
take place whilft they were exifting in judgment 
againft them, I could not learn from any Parfee 
that 1 confulted. However, loft they all were, 
and the prefent capital law-book, called the Zen- 
davaftaw, in the fame Pehlavi language, or old 
Perfian, was pretended to be compiled by memory 
from it, by Erda-viraph, one of the chief Magi. 
But to judge of it by the abftrad or tranflation of 
it into the modern Perfian, by the fon of Melik- 
fliadi, a Duftoor, who lived about two hundred and 
fifty years ago, and entitled Saad-dir, or the hun¬ 
dred gates, that fame Erda-viraph muft have 
greatly fophifticated and new-fangled the original 
dodrine by interpolations, additions, and foifting 
in fuperftitions that much disfigured the ground¬ 
work of it. Thence probably lo many of thofe 
aiffurd rites and ceremonies now in pradice among 
the prefent Parfees,too tedious to particularize here, 
and fo unworthy the fenfe of fo great a law-giver •, 
fuch as, for example, their laying fo much ftrefs 
cn their culhee or girdle, as not to dare to be an 
inftant 
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inftant without it•, their over-afled reverence ta> 
that fire, which Zoroafter appointed to be kept inr 
only as a conftant monitor to them to preferve 
their purity, of which that element is fo expreffive 
a fymbol; and which they carry fuch a length, as 
not>* venturing to pray before it, without their 
mouth is covered with a fmall fquare flap of linen, 
like a fhort apron, left they fhould pollute the fire 
by breathing on it. Nor did thefe innovations take 
place with’ impunity: for without attributing their 
utter fubfequent ruin and defolation to any judgment 
on them, it is enough to obferve, that thofe very 
afts of fuperftiiion expofed them to that conftruc- 
tive fcandal, which rendered them fo odious to the 
Mahometans efpecially, and fo ridiculous to other 
nations, of their paying a religious adoration to 
fire, which they never did or intended : but the 
appearances were by their own fault againft them. 
Neither were thefe additions of Erda-viraph with¬ 
out a view to the temporal advantages of the 
Magi, to whom a necefiity of applying for occa- 
fional purifications, not without a fee or gratuity, 
was made a part of them in the new Zendavaftaw. 
As to this book in the Pehlavi chara&er, whatever 
difficulty there might be of obtaining a copy of it 
in Dr. Hyde’s time, there has been none lately, it 
being eafy enough to get one, at fcarce any more 
expence than paying for the work of tranfcribing. 
I am alfo allured, there are feveral copies of it in 
England. If there are any other works, as I am 
not allured but what there are, that go in Zoro- 
after’s name, they are certainly none of his, there 
being no genuine remains of his original writing, 
or tranflations from them, but are all compiled 
and probably adulterated, in the fame manner 
as the Zenda-vaftaw, and very likely by the fame 
perfon. 


Yet 
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Yet notwithstanding this fpurious ingraftment, 
fuch was ftill the force of the fap of the original 
ftock, as to hinder the fruit from being intirely 
fpoilt-, for by what even to this day appears, it is 
certain that no morals are purer and more innocenr, 
either in public or private life, than thofe ip,gene- 
ral of the Parfees in India at leaft. For as to thole 
in Perfia, chiefly known there by the name of 
Ghebers, Gaurs, or Attafh-perefts, Fire-wor- 
lhippers, I have little or no knowledge of them. 
There are, it is true, reports not fo favorable of 
them, but which there are many reafons for reject¬ 
ing ; befides this ftrong one, that calumny is often 
added to oppreflion, if only for the fake ofjuftify- 
ing it. 

There is alfo great reafon to think that the 
Souffees of Perfia, fo named either from their 
•white garments, or that the term imports the fame 
as the Grecian one Sophos, wife, are but a conti¬ 
nuation of the antienc Magi, although they out¬ 
wardly conform to the Mahometan religion for 
peace-fake, as numbers do of the modern Sabai'tes, 
or the Drufians and Kalbains, about mount Liba- 
nus, and in the confines of Bagdat. Thefe Souf¬ 
fees fave appearances in refpeCt to the Perfian go¬ 
vernment under which they live : but the bottom 
of their doCtrine is the pureft myfticifm, which 
contradicting no religion, can put on the forms of 
all, and afiimilate with all. This may be evi¬ 
dently proved by a comparifon of the works of 
thofe Afiatic myftics, or contetnplatifts, with thofe 
of our Chriftian ones, where the fame fpirit of re¬ 
finement reigns congenially in both j boafting an 
iritimate union with the deity, and a fublime de¬ 
tachment from all worldly matters ; and even the 
fire-philofophy is'in a great meafure adopted by 
Jacob Behmen, the molt celebrated of our mo¬ 
dern myftics, and a proteftant, who almoft wholly 

Vox.. I. builds 
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builds his vifionary fyftem of theology upon it. 
The principal aim, however, of the SoufFees, is 
to frame within themfelves a mental Elyzium, by 
an extindlion of all the paffions, in facrifice to 
God: in which Hate of quietifm they fay they 
feel a certain pleafure, like that of the body, when 
after being over-heated-it is cooled by a refrefhing 
breeze. They alfo, efpeciaily in the conduct of 
focial life, recommend three points to obfervarice ; 
lft. That of a grateful return to friend fir ip and be¬ 
nefits ; 2dly, To win all hearts by generofuy; 
3dly, Never to depart from fweetnefs of temper, 
truth and candor. 

And here, on taking leave of this fubjed, I 
entreat the candid allowance of the reader for any 
obfcurity bred by the abftrufenefs of fome parts 
of it; efpeciaily, for the difficulty naturally cleav¬ 
ing to it, of finding terms to exprefs ideas origi¬ 
nally unfamiliar and new to me ; and that difficul¬ 
ty greatly enhanced, as before obferved, by the 
imperfednefs of communication in a broken lan¬ 
guage. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Gentoo funerals. Ceremony of interment’: 
of cremation : and fmilarity of cufloms therein 
\with the antient weftern world. 

I T was at Bombay that I had occafion to fee the 
different ways in ufe among the Gentoos, for 
difpofing of their dead, that of burying, and tha,' 
of burning them, which iaft is much the moft 
common. 

As to the firfir, it was on the downs, that fuc- 
ceed to the fandy beach of Back-bay, that I hap¬ 
pened to be prefent at the funeral ceremony of a 
Ketteree, 
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Ketteree, or rather one of a particular call: df the 
Ketterees, burying his Wife* a young woman that 
feemed to be about twenty years of age. Thofe 
who accompanied the hufband dug a pit exadtly 
in the fhape of a well, in one fide of which there 
was a nich hollowed out. for the corpfe t»liide- 
pofited in a fitting pofture, with room enough for 
a platfe of raw rice* and ajar of water by her fide. s 
As foon as the pit was ready, they put her into it, 
with all hef cloaths and jewels* exactly as (he wore 
them when alive. But as food as (he was placed, 
her hufband, who had until then flood Hill, as a 
fpedator, jumped into the grave* and very com- 
pofedly took off all her jewels, and brought 
them up with him, after which the. pit was 
filled up. It is to be obferved, that though thofe 
of the cad of the Ketterees are commonly to be 
buried, the Rajahs, and the great men of it, have 
the privilege of being burnt after their death. The 
wives of thofe who are not burnt, and have a mind 
ro bear their hufbands company, have their necks 
twifted round by a Bramin, on the brink of their 
graves, and are then interred with them. 

As to the ceremony of burning* I faw it* per¬ 
formed on the corpfe of a youth of about eighteen, 
the fon of a Banyan. The funeral pile was pre¬ 
pared on the beach, the father aflifting at it bare¬ 
headed, with what little cloaths he had on him, 
coarfe and torn, which is their general manner of 
mourning. As foon as the corpfe was placed on 
the pile, and fome prayers muttered by the atten¬ 
dant Bramin, fire was fet to it at one of the cor¬ 
ners j and the wood being dry, and in great quan¬ 
tity, it foon blazed up and con-fumed the body to 
afhes, without any noifome fmell; fuch as however 
does not unfrequently happen if there is a fcant of 
wood, or rain intervenes to damp it. The afhes 
are gathered and thrown with ceremonv into the 
Q_2 lea 
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fea by a Bramin, who for that purpofe wades into 
it as far as hefafely can. Thofe who are the mod: 
bigotted and can afford the expence of it, leave 
orders for their afhes to be collected in an urn, 
fealed up, and carried to be thrown into the 
Gangly to whofe waters they attribute a peculiar 
fan&ity. But what drew my attention moft in the 
courfe of the above ceremony, was the behavior of 
the father, who, according to the Gentoo cuftom 
of its being always the next and deareft male re¬ 
lation, to fet fire to the pile, walked thrice round it 
with a fort of defperate hafte, and then with his 
face averted, thruft his hand behind him, and gave 
fire to it, after which he, with the appearance of 
the utmoft agonies, rolled himfelf in the fand, 
beating his breaft, and tearing his flefh. 

This alfo prefents another ftriking conformity 
with the Indians, of the Romans and weftern Hea¬ 
thens, as may be feen in more than one defcription 
of their burning their dead *. This, however, and 
numberlefs other inftances that might be produced 
of fimilarity of cuftoms, religious and civil, feem 
to countenance the opinion before-mentioned, that 
the practice of the Indians had progreffively pene¬ 
trated fo far weft as Italy, in the very earlieft ages, 
and even before Rome itfelf was founded. Nor 
will the channel of pervafion of the continent ap¬ 
pear doubtful or obfcure, to thofe who confider the 
connections of Egypt with Greece, and of Greece 
with Italy, and how naturally the importations of 
the Indian cuftoms may be traced to the expeditions 
of Ofyris and Bacchus (whom fome authors have 
confounded with Ofyris) and others into thatcoup- 


* ■ ■ ■■ Subjeftam, more parentum, 

Averli tenuere facem- Virg. En. Lib. VI. Verf. 223. 

The circumftance of going thrice round the pile, may be 
met with in other authors. 
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try. As to the latter ages, there is no doubt, but 
that the knowledge of India was as familiar in 
Rome, as it may now be in England ; embafiies 
having even come from the princes of it to Auguf- 
tus Caefar, after the Roman wars under his aufpicei 
had been pufhed to the borders of it- Jgefides, 
that there was undoubtedly a confiderable trade 
carried on between*India and the Roman domi¬ 
nions, through Egypt by the Red-fea, by the Eu - 
phrates in the Perfian Gulph, and over land 
through Perfia itfelf j which kingdom gave alfo 
paflage to the firft filk brought from China, then 
called the nation of the Seres, whence the Latin 
word of Sericum for filk. India, however, ceatfed 
for a long time to be fo well known, from the in¬ 
terruption of all commerce with it, by the troubles 
that followed and defolated both the Roman em¬ 
pire, and the intermediary countries, till at length 
it was refumed by the Salernitans and Venetians, 
opening indirectly a trade with it by the way of 
Grand Cairo, and Aleppo, by means of the Arabs, 
and the Perfian Caravans which florilhed confide- 
rably, till the Portuguefe Vafco Gama, in 1497* 
difcovered the navigation to the Indian ocean; 
fince when India itfelf is once more become fami¬ 
liar to the weftern world, and the trade to it more 
commodioufly extended. 
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BOOK V. 

Miscellaneous Observations. 


C H A P. I. 

Variety of the Ge n too cuffoms, and of the weather 
in the peninfula o/Indostan. Account of a fpe- 
cies of Pigmies in the Carnatic country. Re¬ 
marks on the Gentoos to the north of proper Ma¬ 
labar. Story of a female warrior* challenging a 
Mqrattoe general. Geatoos expenfive in their 
marriages \ ajfett corpulence fond of high-feqfon-, 
ing, pepper, myrabolans , creeatt , and fagoe ; prac¬ 
tice of chming betel-, cachoondah , cachoo , confer - 
tionary. Some Cafts drink firong liquors , and eat 
ffh and ether animal food. Effects of a fifh diet.. 
Refcrvednefs of the Gentoo-women. Bramins 
and Banyans revengeful. Poifoning in India 
has been exaggerated. Account of a particular 
poifon. Bramins in fecular employsccnfefs the 
unity of God. Great difference of the proper Mala- 
bars from the more northern Indians. Plurality 
of hufhands: nudity of breaffs. Story thereon of a 
queen of Attinga : the fovereigns of Auinga al¬ 
ways females. Manners of the Maiabars : arti¬ 
cles of their drefs. Miffionaries fcheme of paffidg 
for European Bramins: Jlory of the hypocrify of 
one. Malabar feaffs. Rajah of SarimpatamV 
.forces trained up to nofe-cutting. — Of European 
fettlements 
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fettlements on the Malabar coaji ■ —■■■■■ ‘ Plagues and 
earthquakes not common in India. Bramins treat¬ 
ment of bloody fluxes : mordecbin , barbees : fun- 
rife , its unwbolfome effett. Chronical difiempers 
rare in India. 

H OWEVER the Gentoos are comprehend* 
ed and known - to the Europeans under that 
common appellation, which is derived from the 
corrupt Portuguefe Lingua Franca, generalized 
over the maritime coafls of India, fignifying Gen¬ 
tiles or Heathens-, and though their religion is 
every where at bottom the fame ; it is inconceiva¬ 
ble how much the various nations of them in that 
vaft peninfula of Jndoftan differ in their civil cuf* 
toms and manners, not extenfively on the fame 
coaft, but where they are only feparated by the 
Ball-a-gat mountains, which are extremely high, 
and fo called from Bal mountain, and gatt flat, 
becaufe one part.of them affords large and delici¬ 
ous plains on their fummit, little known to Euro¬ 
peans. They divide that trad of land, of which^ 
one fide is called the coaft of Coromandel, the o- 
ther that of proper Malabar, beginning as before 
noted, at Mount-Dilly; the whole peninfula nar¬ 
rowing to the point, like a tongue, to Cape Como- ; 
rin, which terminates that part of the continent 
of India to the fouthward. Nor is the variety lefs 
in the weather itfelf, which nothing more than the 
partition made by thofe hills renders fo different 
at the fame time of the year, that the winter 
monfoon reigns along the Coromandel fide, whilft 
tjie fummer one prevails on that of Malabar, and 
yet they lie all under one latitude, and in fome 
places there are fcarce a hundred leagues from the 
coaft to the other fide. 

But as the land northerns, the continent grows 
broader and broader, and the inland-parts in fome 
4 places 
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places towards the hills are covered with immenfe 
impenetrable forrefts, that afford a fhelter for wild 
beafts of all forts. But in that which forms the 
inland boundary of the Carnatic Rajah’s domi¬ 
nions, there is one fingular fpecies of creatures, of 
which,! had heard much in India, and of the truth 
of which the following faft, that happened fome 
time before my arrival there, may ferve for an at- 
teftation. 

Vencajee, a merchant of that country, and an 
inhabitant on the fea-coaft, fent up to Bombay to 
the then governor of it, Mr. Horne, a couple of 
thofe creatures before-mentioned as a prefent, by 
a coafting vefiel, of which one captain Boag was the 
matter, and the make of which, according to his 
defcription, and that of others, was as follows. 

They were fcarcely two feet high, walked ereffc, 
and had perfectly an human form. They were of 
a fallow white, without any hair, except in thofe 
parts that it is cuftomary for mankind to have' it. 
By their melancholy, they feemed to have a ra¬ 
tional fenfe of their captivity, and had many of the 
human actions. They made their bed very order¬ 
ly in the cage in which they were fent up, and on 
being viewed, would endeavor to conceal with their 
hands thofe parts that modefty forbids manifeft- 
ing. The joints of their knees were not re-entring 
like thofe of monkies, but faliant like thofe of 
men ; a circumftance they have fif I miftake not) in 
common with the Oranoutangs in the eaftern parts 
of India, in Sumatra, Java, and the Spice-iflands, 
of which thefe feem to be the diminutives, though 
with nearer approaches of refemblance to the hu¬ 
man fpecies. But though the navigation from the 
Carnatic coaft to Bombay is of a very fhort run, of 
not above fix or feven degrees, whether the fea-air 
did not agree with them, or that they could not 
brook their confinement, or that captain Boag had 
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not properly confulted their provifion, the female 
fjckening firft died, and the male giving all the de- 
monftrations of grief, feemed to take it to heart 
fo, that he refund to eat, and in two days after 
followed her. The captain, on his return to Bom¬ 
bay, reporting this to the governor, was^fejfchim 
afked. What he had done with the bodies ? He 
faid, he had flung them over* board. Being fur¬ 
ther afked, Why he did not keep them in fpirits ? 
He replied bluntly, that he did not think of it. 
Upon this the governor wrote afrefh to Vencajee, 
and defired him to procure another couple, at any 
rate, as he fhould grudge no expence to be mailer 
of fuch a curiofity. Vencajee’s anfwer was, He 
would very willingly oblige him, but that he 
was afraid it would not be in his power: that 
thefe creatures came from a foreft about feventy 
leagues up the country, where the inhabitants 
would fometimes catch them on the fkirts of it, 
but that they were fo exquifitely cunning and (by, 
that this fcarcely happened once in a century. 

If the above relation Ihould be true, as there is 
no reafon to doubt it, we have here a proof, that 
the exiftence of pygmies is not entirely fabulous, 
as nothing can nearer approach the defcripti'on of 
them. 

As to the differences between the various nations 
of the Indians of thefe countries, they are fo many, 
and fo great, as to treat of them fully and in order 
would be impoflible to me, both for the extenfive- 
nefs of the matter, and my not being thoroughly 
acquainted with them* I lhall only mention a few ' 
Particulars. 

The Gentoos to the northward of Mount-Dilly., 
as the Canarines for example, and the Sundah- 
rajah’s fubje&s, all follow pretty nearly the fame 
cuftoms as the Morattoes before defcribed, except 
that trade is more encouraged in their dominions. 

As 
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As for the Angrias and Kempfaunt, a petty Rajah 
©n the coaft, they chiefly dealt in piracy, as alfo 
the Malwans, whofe capital refidence was a. frnall 
jfland on that coaft, fortified quite round, where 
they kept their cruizers but theft, as well ag Kemp- 
faunkjwere rather friendly towards the Englilh, 
whofe paffes they relpe&ed, on account of their 
jealoufy of Angria. Next to Kempfaunt’s country 
lies a fma'l independent government, conftitutipn- 
ally fobjedt to a woman, or petty Rannee, which 
is the feminine gender of Rajah, It is but lately 
that one of theft female foverejgns, by name De- 
booree, who could raife about five thoufand borfe, 
which is their way of computing their ftrength, 
had fo much the amazon in her, that on a fon 
of her’s being killed in battle by the famous Bad¬ 
gerou, the head general of the Mar-rajah’s, the 
fame who lately conquered Baffarm, and the ifland 
of Salfet from the Portugueft, Ihe lent him a chal¬ 
lenge in form, which Badgerou very fenfibly de¬ 
clined, giving for anfwer, that the ftake was not 
equal, lor that Ihe might gain immortal reputa¬ 
tion by conquering Badgerou, but that he could 
not poffibly acquire any by conquering a woman. 

The Gentoos are in their marriage ceremonies 
extremely expenfive, though frugal in every other: 
article of life. Some of them will even go near to 
ruin themfelves in the celebration of their childrens 
nuptials, and lavifh away upon them what would 
be a handfome provifion for the married couple 
when grown up. For, as I before obferved, they 
make a point of entering them very young into 
the ftate of wedlock. Then it is they fpare np 
coft for feafting, ornaments of their hogfes, pro- 
ceflions,. mufic, dancing-girls, fireworks,'and the 
like, in the pomp of which they out-vye one ano-; 
ther ; it being a matter of ambition with them to 
have it faid, how much was expended at a fon’s. 

wedding. 
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wedding. The Bramins too come in for'’-their 
fliare of the entertainment and prefents, their func¬ 
tion being necdTary to perform the ceremony. 
Some of the great merchants, efpecially at Bengal, 
have been known to fpend a lack of rupees, about 
twelve thoufand pounds; and, befides ««jaking 
contiderable prefents, have invited the Englifh 
gentlemen to an entertainment furniflied at their 
charge exadtly in the Englifh manner, under the 
dire&ion of an Englifh fteward, for which they 
have allowed as far as five hundred pounds. In 
fbort, there are few of therfi who do not in this 
point ftretch their abilities. 

The Gentoos too, as well as many of the Ori- 
entalifts in general, affed corpulence, which they 
imagine adds to the dignity of their port, as they 
ftrut behind a prominent belly, like the pidgeon 
called the Dutch cropper. Tocompafs this, fome 
of them will drink every day large quantities of 
Ghee, a kind of liquid butter, preferved by being 
melted, and is kept in that fluid ftate by the heat 
of the climate. This they imagine breeds far, 
though it is hard to conceive, that it fliould not 
rather deftroy their ftomach by the ranknefs it muft 
produee in it. They pretend however that expe¬ 
rience authorizes this practice. It might fo, as to 
their intention, for any thing I faw to contradid 
this opinion, in the fize of fome of thofe who made 
ufe of it; but I have reafon to think it.unwhole- 
fome even for them, if but for that grofs habit of 
body it is fuppofed to produce. 

The Banyans, efpecially at Surat and Bom-, 
l^y, as they eat no flefh or drink any fpirituous 
liquors, aim at fomething fupplementai to that 
heartening diet, not only in the heat of the fpi- 
ces, and of the long-pepper, red or green, which 
they eat raw, or pickled with their rice, or 
mix with their currees, but are fond of the drug 

Afia- 
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Alfa fcetida, which they call Hing,and of a finer and 
more rranfparent fort of it called Hingurah, both 
brought from Perfia. The confequence however 
of which fetid part of their cookery is, that they 
fmell exceeding ftrong of it, not only at the mouth, 
but from its perfpiration through every pore. They 
fay in their defence that it is very wholefome, cor¬ 
dial, and 'a great corrector of all crudity, or indi- 
geftion. 

Pepper too they infill on being cooling; but 
with what truth, 1 know not, only that it is cer¬ 
tain, that on the Malabar coaft where it grows, and 
. where one would think whole ages fhould have in- 
ftru&ed them in its qualities, it is their conftant 
practice to give it in great quantities, in the vehicle 
of congee, which is a kind of rice-gruel, and that 
in the moft burning fevers. 

Myrabolans they generally ufe in purging, 
and have the higheft opinion of their effects, either 
as a preventive, or a medicine. Their are various 
forts of them : fome they pretend are fo ftrong, that 
they will operate by barely holding one in the hand 
clutched. But perhaps this may be only an Afiatic 
exaggeration. 

They have alfo a dry reed, which I have been 
told has fome affinity to the Centaury major. They 
call it Creeatt, and on infufion in warm water it 
yields a bitter potion, which they fay is a fovereign 
ftomachic, and promoter of digeftion. 

Of the Sagoe, from the eaftern parts of India 
they hav,e no fort of opinion, infilling, that the 
appearance it has of a jelly, or mucilage, when 
boiled, is a falfe promife of nourifhment, bein^ 
efifentially waterifh and unfubftantial. 

All thefe I have only mentioned for the fake 
of fuggefting reflections to better judges, and with¬ 
out taking on me in the leaft to determine how far 
the Indians are right or wrong in their notions. 

The 
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The pradiice of chewing Betel is univerfaf-over 
India, as well as on thecoaftof China. It is pro¬ 
duced at all vifits and entertainments among one 
another, and even to the Europeans, feme of whom, 
efpecially the Portuguefe, and very rarely indeed 
fome of the Englifh, have adopted the habi-fe»*Jt is 
fometimes offered only in the way of civility, as a 
glafs of wine among us; but in large companies, 
it is brought in ready made up on Japan chargers, 
which they call from the Portuguefe name Bande- 
jahs, fomething like our tea boards, and diftri- 
buted round. - 

The dole, if I may fo call it, muff neceffarily 
confift of the three ingredients, the Betel-leaf, the 
Arek or Betel-nut, and Chunam *, for wanting any 
of thefe, that deep red color, which refults from 
their mixture in maftication, would.alfo fail. 

The Betel-leaf is fomething like that of a lau¬ 
rel, and grows upon poles like the hop. The 
leaf is full of large fibres, which with that of the 
middle they generally ftrip off with the nail, k 
has a hot, biting tafte, not unpleafing when one is 
ufed to it. 

The Arek-nut is exadtly in form and bignefs 
like a nutmeg, only harder; marbled in the infide 
with white and reddilh ftreaks; infipid to the tafte, 
and muft be fhredded with a kind of feiffors, they 
are never without for that purpofe, fo as to wrap it 
up with the leaf. They ufe it both raw and boiled, 
which laft they fay preferves and adds ftrength to 
it. But I would not advife any one to tafte it 
green, fince it affedts the animal fpirics fo power¬ 
fully, that inftantaneoufty as it were, thofe who are 
not ufed to it, fall down as in a trance; it is true 
they recover prefently, and without any ill confe- 
quences. 

The Chunam is only a lime burnt and made of 
the fineft Ihells. For ufe it muft be wetted, exadtiy 
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as if to- ferve for mortar, and is held in^gold, filver, 
or metal round boxes. 

. To thefe three articles is often added Ibr luxury 
what they call Cachoonda, a Japan earth, which, 
from perfumes and other mixtures, chiefly manu- 
fadturejJ at Goa, receives fuch improvement, as to 
be fold to advantage when re-imported to Japan. 
It is made up in little round cakes of fcarce the 
breadth of half a crown, but fomewhat thicker. 
The furface is a dark dingy brown, the mafs of a 
brittle gritty texture, and breaks white. The tatte 
is at full little better than that of common chalk, 
but foon turns to a favor that dwells agreeably up¬ 
on the palate. 

Another addition too they ufe of what they 
call Catchoo, being a blackilh granulated perfum¬ 
ed compofuion, of the fize of fmall Ihot, which 
they carry in little boxes on purpofe. They are 
pleafingly tailed, and are reckoned provocatives, 
when taken alone, which is not a fmall confidera- . 
tion with the Afiatics in general. 

They pretend that this ufe of Betel fweetens 
the breath, fortifies the flomach, though the juice 
is rarely fwallowed, and preferves the teeth, though' 
it reddens them; but, I am apt to believe, that 
there is more of a vitious habit than any medicinal 
virtue in it, and that it is, like tobacco, chiefly mat¬ 
ter of plealure. 

The Gentoos in general are fond of fweet- 
meats and confectionary, and have an infinite va¬ 
riety of forts of them 5 many of them unknown, 
to us in Europe, and lome of them may doubtlefs 
be very good, though I never tailed any I could 
call fo. 

The Rajahs and great officers among the Gen¬ 
toos, though prohibited by their law to drink fpi- 
rituous liquors ; yet being of the Ketteree cad, 
which is far lefs drift than that of the Bramins and 
Banyans, 
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Banyans, .aflame to themfelves a difpenfing power 
in this point, and will indulge themfelves efpecial- 
]y in cordial drams. They may alfo eat filh, and 
feme particular forts of animal food ■, but as to 
beef, they are to the full as rigorous in their ab- 
ftinence from it, as any of the ftrideft the 

Gentoos whatever. They allow themfelves a great¬ 
er latitude in the plurality of wives and concubines * 
molt of the Bramins and Banyans contenting them- 
lelves with one, unlefs (he is, on competent expe¬ 
rience, found to be barren, which is among them 
reckoned a great misfortune and reproach, but 
which is however very rarely the cafe. 

The women begin to bear children at twelve 
years of age, and even much younger; for I have 
feen them pregnant in their tenth, but then their 
teeming time is foon over. It is not common for 
them to have any after thirty, about which time, 
and often before that, they go entirely out of 
bloom, and lofe all that piumpnefs and delicacy 
for which they are lo juftly remarkable. This is, 
however, not to be underftood of the celebrated 
beauties of Calhmeer, who being born in a more 
northern climate, and in a purer air among the 
mountains of that country, bordering on north- 
eaft Tartary, retain their charms and prolific facul¬ 
ty, as long at leaft as any European women. But 
thefe generally fall to the lhare of the principal 
Moors or Moguls. 

I could not help obferving the efficacy of a fifh- 
diet, wherever there were fiffiermens villages by 
the fea-flde, which were conftantly fwarming with 
children, beyond what could be any where elfe 
Ihen. Surely then the prefident Montefquieu was 
not out in his remark, that fuch a diet mull diame¬ 
trically counter-ad the intention of the ecciefiaftical 
legiflators of the Romifh church, who fo judiciouf- 

ly. 
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ly prafcribed it by way of mortification of the flefb* 
or in aid ofcontinency. Such is their infallibility I 
I have before mentioned the liberty of the Gen- 
too women, and their rarely abufing it. When 
they appear abroad, or ftarid at their doors, they 
feer m J ty their looks at leaft, and their muttering, 
to relent it as an high affront, if any one flops to 
view or confider them. Some of them will with a 
difdainful air fpeak out aloud, and often ufe thefe 
words, “ Deckh na mur,” look and die, and cer¬ 
tainly they are in general fhy of any men fpeaking 
to them unlefs their hufbands. Was a woman 
feen to fuffer any of the other fex, except fome 
very near relatioss to talk to her, though it were 
ever fo innocently, fhe forfeits her reputation, if 
not her caft, as much as if things had been carried 
to extremities.' The Bramins and Banyans too, 
with all the feeming liberty they allow their own 
wives, reproach the Europeans for fuffering theirs 
to converfe familiarly with other men; and when 
they are told, that we entirely depend on, their vir¬ 
tue, they fhake their heads, and anfwer with a 
proverb, that will found but coarfely in our lan¬ 
guage, “ That if butter is trufted too near the 
« fire, it will hardly keep from melting.” 

The Gentoos in general are hot only tenacious 
of their religion, but of all their traditional cuf- 
toms; their manner of life having probably ad¬ 
mitted of little or no variation from what it was 
.in the firft ages. They live almoft entirely by 
rule, and the whole tenor of life in one, accord¬ 
ing to his refpeftive caft, is exa&ly the fame in 
every point, as that of his anceftors and cotempo¬ 
raries •, which makes that the defcription of them 
by former travellers, is precifely conformable to 
what may be feen at this day. 

It is alfo obferved, that the Bramins and Ban¬ 
yans do not want for that vice of cowards, vin- 
di&ivenefs. 
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diftivenefs. Averfe as they are to blood, the^l^ick 
at nothing to compafs their revenge by the ruin of 
their adverfaries : and if incapable of effeduating; 
it perfonally themfelves, like women, and thofe of 
a non-fighting profefiion, fo true it is, that the 
human heart is every where the lame at bottom, 
they are but the more obftinate in purfuing tReir; 
point, by all the arts their inventivenefs can fug-jrv, 
geft to them. They know perfe&ly well how to 
infinuate themfelves with governors, and men of. 
power, by the fupplenefs of their chara&er, and; 
the ufe they make themfelves of to them, fo as to 
induce them to be the inftruments of their re¬ 
venge. This is efpecially the practice of the Ban-, 
yans, where they have conceived an envy or jea-. 
Joufy of trade, when they fpare for no cunning to- 
hurt or fupplant one another, and yet have fo much* 
the art of preferving appearances, as not to be 
fufpeded of the mifchief they caufe under-hand, 
and employ fuch refinements of policy, as the molt 
thorough European.courtier would not difown. 

Much has been faid of the’ prevailingnefs of the 
art of poifoning in the Eaft-Indies: but by the 
belt information I could procure, there is neither 
more of that infernal practice, nor greater lkill in it 
than in any other part of the world. 1 have heard it 
indeed faid, that on the banks of the Ganges, there 
is produced a feed, that if once fwallowed will 
adhere clofely to the coats of the ftomach, where it 
vegetates, and fpreads its ramifications fo as to 
deftroy a man, without its being in the power of 
medicines to extirpate, or obftruft its growth. 
But before reafoning on the naturallyTeeming im- 
poffibility of fuch an effeft, it would be firft necef- 
fary to verify the fact, which was never in my 
power, and I have only mentioned it for the Angu¬ 
larity of the invention, if, as moft probable, it is 
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Tfrk' Bramins, as being the hereditary deposi¬ 
taries of all the literature, as well as of the religion 
of the country, are generally in the higheft confi- 
deration, and employed by the Gentoo Rajahs as 
their minifters and Secretaries. Thefe laft, under 
thej^Je of Nagur-Bramins, or .Scribes, have, in 
fome parts, a Angular way of prefixing the cypher 
of the number one, at the head of their letters, as 
fome Romanifts do the fign of the crofs. By this 
they mean to reprefent the unity of God, which, 
though rather out of its place, *J could not omit, 
in confirmation of what has been before advanc¬ 
ed, of their Amplification at bottom of all the 
divinities of their mythology, into the fervants of 
one Supreme God. But as if all thefe politically 
minifterial Bramins had renounced the virtues of 
their condition, with its pra&ical and Speculative 
duties, they moft commonly take the bent of the 
court, and adopt its principles of rapine and op- 
preffion, of which they will even fubmit to be the 
inftrument 3 , and occasionally give as little quar¬ 
ter to their own brethren, as to any others ; which 
fpirit of theirs makes a total difference between 
the worldly Bramins, and the religious contem¬ 
plative ones, who remain within their Sphere, and 
preferve all the Simplicity and purity of their fe- 
queilered life. 

fYi-T even this corruption, reproached to the 
others, has not hitherto entirely penetrated to 
the Malabar countries, properly fo called : where, 
though the Bramins are in the fame or rather 
greater efteem, and have more the lead of affairs, 
they retain more of the humanity and difintere(t- 
ednefs of their primitive inftitution.j 

|But indeed nothing can hardly be imagined 
more different in general, than the cuftoms and 
manners .of the Malabars from the more northern 
parts. 
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parts, though undivided from them but by an 
imaginary line, beginning at Mount-Dilly, in the 
latitude of 12 north. Here the whole government 
and people wear a new face and form-. The coun¬ 
try, known by that name, comprehends a tradt of 
land extended to Cape Comorin, and is bounded 
in-land by that vaft chain of mountains which fe- 
parates that coaft from the Coromandel, and runs 
up through the whole Indoftan, till it lofes itfelf in 
the extremities of northern Tartary, or even ex¬ 
tends farther to the very Pole itfelf. 

This mafs of country called Proper Malabar, 
is divided into a multitude of petty kingdoms, 
or chief-fhips; through which are diffufed nearly 
the fame modes of religion, manners, and policy. 

The higbeft dignitaries among the Bramins 
are called, by a Malabar name, Namboorees: 
next to thefe are the common Bramins, or Nam- 
byars ; after whom come the Nayrs, a fort of mili¬ 
tary nobility that runs hereditary, as all profeflions 
do in the other tribes of India. It is among them 
that principally prevails the ftrange cuftom of one 
wife being common to a number : in which point 
the great power of cuftom is feen, from its rarely 
or never producing any jealoufies or quarrels a- 
mong the co-tenants of the fame woman. Their 
number is not fo much limited by any fpecific law, 
as by a kind of tacit convention, it fcarce ever 
happening that it exceeds fix or feven. The wo¬ 
man however is under no obligation to admit a- 
bove a fingle attachment, though not lefs refpedted 
for ufing her privilege to its utmoft extent. If 
ose of the hufibands happens to come to the houfe 
when flie is employed with another, he knows that 
circumftance by certain fignals left at the door, 
that his turn is not come, and departs very refign- 
edly. It is owing however to the doubtful pater¬ 
nity, which fuch a practice.rnuft nccdfiirily create, 
R 2 that 
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that Inheritances defcend by the females, and that 
the nepotifm by. the fitter’s fide conftantly takes 
place, in quality of the fureft proximity of blood. 

• The women of thofe countries are not allowed 
tocover any part of their brcafts, to the naked dif- 
play*tjf which they annex no idea of immodefty, 
which in fa6l ceafes by the familiarity of it to the 
eye. Mott Europeans at their firft arrival experi¬ 
ence the force of temptation from fuch a nudity on 
the foot of the ideas, to which their education and 
cuttoms have habituated them : but it is not long 
before thofe imprefiions by their frequency entirely 
wear off, and they view it with as little emotion as 
the natives themfelves, or as any of the moft obvi¬ 
ous parts of the body, the face, or hands. 

In fome parts of the Malabar, this cuftom is 
however more rigoroufly obferved than in others. 
A Queen of Attinga, on a woman of her country 
coming into her prefence, who having been Ibme 
time in an European fettlement, where fhe had 
conformed to the fafhion there, had continued the 
concealment of her breads, ordered them to be 
cut off, for daring to appear before her with fuch 
a mark of difrefpect to the eftabliihed manners of 
the country. 

This Queen of Attinga is the hereditary- fove- 
reign of a dominion, in which the Englifh have 
their fettlement of Anjengo, towards the Cape Co¬ 
morin. By the conftitution of its laws, it mutt be 
always a female that governs. It is againft the 
law for her to marry but that heireffes of her 
blood may not be wanting (he may choofe whom, 
and as many as fhe pleafes to admit to the honor 
of her bed. The handfomeft young men about 
the court, generally compofe her feraglio. The 
Tons fall into the rank of the nobility; and the 
daughters only can pretend to the fucceflion. 

From 
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From fuch ftrange cuftoms one would naturally 
enough conclude, that nothing but fuch a barba- 
rifm reigns in the Malabar as among the favages 
of America: yet this is far from being the cafe. / 
The Malabars have in general even a certain po- . 
litenefs, and efpecialiy a fhrewdnefs of difeernment 
of their intereffls, which thofe who deal or treat 
with them are fure to experience. Like mod of 
the Orientalifts, they are grave, know perfe&ly 
well how to keep dignity, and are great obfervers 
of filence, efpecialiy in their public functions. 
Theydefpife and diftruft all verbofenefs in the ma¬ 
nagement of ftate affairs. Their harangues are 
fuccinft and pathetic. A king of Travancore, 
for example, on two ambafiadors being fent to 
him by the Naick of Madura, a neighboring 
prince, and one of them having made a prolix 
fpeech, and the other preparing to take it up and 
proceed in the fame manner, where the other had 
left off, aufterely ■ admonifhed him in thefe few 1 y; 
words, *« Do not be long, life is fhort.” -J 

Most of the Malabars, male and female, are 
particularly fond of having their ears hang almolt 
as low as their fhoulders, which is effected while 
they are young, by boring the lobes of them, and 
introducing a flip of a brabtree leaf fpiraily fold¬ 
ed, and renewed in proportion as the hole grows 
wider and wider, from the conftant elafticity of its 
endeavor to recover its ftreightnefs, and when ar¬ 
rived at its utmoft, they adorn them with ear-pen¬ 
dants, heavy enough one would imagine to Surfl 
the griftle; in the upper-part of which they alfo flick 
jewels of value according to their circumftancesj 
• It is on the fouthernmoft part of this coaft that, 
taking the benefit of the ufual indulgence of the 
Gentoos in matters of religion, fome Romifh jnif- 
fionaries penetrated into the country i and the bec- 
R 3 ter 
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terto infinuate thcmfelves put on theBramins drefs, 
and even adopted the fixing, which is chiefly their 
badge of diftindion, worn acrois their Ihoulders 
exadly like the ribbons of orders in Europe. It is 
compofed of brown cotton threads, knotted at dif- 
tances, and is what the Bramins efpecially are 
never feen without. With a vidw to palm.them- 
felves upon thefe people for European Bramins, 
the miffionaries alfo decorated themfelves there¬ 
with i but not without a previous application to the 
court of flome, where they represented it as a 
purely civil, not a religious matter \ which was un¬ 
doubtedly falfe, fince thofe tribes who wear it boaft 
of it as a facred inftitution of the God Brama him- 
felf. But if they had not been profoundly ignorant 
of the hiftory of their own church, they might 
have fpared themfelves the expence of fuch an un¬ 
truth : for it is well known, that in the three firft 
and belt ages of chriflianity, the clergy, fuch as it 
then was, could hardly be difiinguilhed from the 
laity, unlefs by its greater innocence, and fandity 
of manners. The fucceeding priefts foon depart¬ 
ed from that primitive fimplicity, and made no 
fcruple of adopting the garb of the Gentiles; as 
for example, the particular cloak of-the philofo- 
phers, now their efpifcapal pallium ; nor of bor¬ 
rowing from the priefts of the heathen gods their 
taudry fafhions of drefs, which to this dayfurnilh 
the chief articles of their confecrated toilet. 

One of thefe miflionaries, on an Englilh gentle¬ 
man afking him, how he durft venture himlelf a- 
mong fo many naked-breafted beauties, defended 
by no armor but that of a frail chaftity, anfwered, 
that he had not been infenfible to the temptatiort, 

, but that his methodof fubduingit was, by dropping 
1 melted wax on the peccant flefb, thus to corred 
one burning by another: on which the Englifh 
gentleman 
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gentleman put him into a confufion, equivalent to 
a confeflion of his impudent hypacrify, by telling 
him, with a very philofophical coolnefs, that he 
fuppofed, by his anfwer, he took him for a Por- 
tuguefe. ■ ' x . 

The princes and chiefs of the Malabar domi-\ 
nions, and efpefcially the Samorin of Calicut, of¬ 
ten, on particular occafions, and feftival-days, 
make entertainments to which the whole country 
round is invited; and where the quantity, rather 
than the quality of the vi&uals provided, inflames 
the charge of them, being chiefly rice, the pea¬ 
like grain of Dholl, with the fauce of turmeric, 
coconut, and other vegetables, all which articles 
are in thofe parts extremely cheap, and the be¬ 
verage is never but pure water: they are how¬ 
ever, literally fpeaking, cramming-matches; for 
it is not uncommon for fome of the gucfts, tempt¬ 
ed by the free-coft of them, to overcharge their 
ftomachs, fo as to die under it. This is treated < 
by the reft as matter of pleafantry •, and. when they > 
mean to celebrate the magnificence of any fuch 
feaft, they do it by telling the numbers that burft 
at it. 

On the back of the Samorin’s dominions, and 
contiguous to them, lies the country of the Rajah 
of Sarimpatam •, not that I could hear of yet fub- 
dued. It has been a conftantly received law with 
them, never to make any but a defenfive war, and 
even then not to kill a man though it were in bat¬ 
tle i inftead of which, they practice a Angular me¬ 
thod of fighting that has not, it feems, been with¬ 
out its fuccefs. Their military was trained up to a 
particular dexterity, at cutting off the nofes of their 
enemies in an engagement •, and the dread of in¬ 
curring this deformity, a dread equal in many to 
that of death, proved fufficient to keep neighbors, 

R 4 not 
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not much more martial than themfelves, from ef¬ 
fectually attacking them. This reminds one of the 
famous ftratagem of Julius Csefar, at the battle of 
Pharfalia, riding round the ranks of his hardy 
rugged veterans, and directing them to aim fpe- 
cially at the faces of the young delicate effemi - 
nate Patricians oppofed to them. “ Miles faciem 
“ feri” 

The Europeans, Englilh, French, and Dutch 
have lined as it were the coaft of Malabar with 
their fortified fettlements and factories. Some 
were obtained by force, others by infinuation: 
but in general the powers in thofe parts are not 
difpleafed with having them in their countries, to 
which they are undoubtedly a benefit by the pro¬ 
tection they occafionally afford them againft their 
enemies, aswellas for the trade theybringto it, and 
for the vent they procure of the natural and arti- 
/facial produce of them, by which their revenue is 
encreafed : and to do them jufiice, it is feldom 
their faults if any quarrels with them happen. Jt 
is oftener that of the European governors and 
chiefs, whom private paflions, prejudices, and 
interefts miflead into engaging their employers into 
expenfive and detrimental feuds or wars, which 
they reprefent as honorable and neceflary ; or un¬ 
der fuch plaufible, though falfe colors, as to ob¬ 
tain their approbation and fanCtion, whilft at fuch 
a diftance, it is hard for the misinformation to be 
difcovered. 'Thofe princes who are not a match 
for the European artillery and difcipiine, on con¬ 
ceiving any difguftor relentment, have fallen on a 
way diftreffingof fuch fettlements, not only by har- 
raffing them with alarms, and a war of ambufhes to 
the very gates of their fortifications; but by laying 
a general interdict on the trade and dealings of 
their fubjeCts with them. It is true, that themfelves 
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are in the mean time not a little fufferers by the 
cefiation of their emoluments, and even of the fub- 
fiftence of their people ; but this they can ofteneft 
difpenfe with for a time long enough not to be the 
firft tired. Not unfrequently too, they turn the 
channel of commerce into other European govern¬ 
ments, always alert to fupplant one another, and 
avail themfelves towards it of thefe mif-under- 
ftandings, of which they have perhaps under-hand 
fown the feeds, or fomented the growth. 

As to the climate in general of India, it is far 
from unwholfome, unlels where particular acci¬ 
dents of fituation difaffeft the air j as the neigh¬ 
borhood of fwamps, the dry burning fands on 
the fea-coaft, or the freedom of ventilation in¬ 
tercepted by woods. The heats are rarely fuch as 
to be intolerable, efpecially on abftaining from 
any excefs in fpirituous liquors, ftrong indigeft 
foods, or violent exercife. ' 

It is alfo remarkable, that thofe countries are 
feldom if ever afflifted with thofe two fcourges in 
nature, earthquakes and plagues. 

As to the firft, the ftate of the cave at Elephan- 
ta is a proof, that for at leaft thefe two thoufand 
years, thofe parts have been exempt from it; 
though their mountainous fituation near the fea- 
fide, like that of Naples, Sicily, and Lilbon, 
might make fuch a vifitation naturally expec¬ 
ted. 

And as to plagues, I never could learn that 
there was any tradition, or hiftory of any remark¬ 
able ones known there beyond certain epidemical 
diftempers, fuch as the bloody fluxes chiefly inci¬ 
dent to Europeans, and the fmall pox more pe¬ 
culiar to the natives ; and which fometimes rages 
fomewhat in the nature of a plague, making 
great 
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great havock among them, efpecially on the Mala¬ 
bar coaft. 

For bloody fluxes, the Bramins fugged a very 
Ample, and as they pretend a moft infallible reme¬ 
dy, confiding in a drift abdinence from every 
thing but rice dewed dry ; to which they allow no 
fauce of any kind whatever, and Attribute to it an 
abforbent quality, that is excellent againft that a- 
crimony which preys on the entrails, and breeds 
the diforder, "For drink they give nothing but 
water, correfted by.?a very moderate quantity of 
cinnamon or Caflia-lignum. As to the Tellicher- 
ry-bark, long boade® ,'*$ a fpecific in this diftem- 
per, it feems to have lately greatly declined in 
praftice, probably from experience having fhewn, 
that it was not fo much to be truded to as was i- 
magined. 

There is likewifeknown on the Malabajr-coad 
chiefly, a mod violent diforder they call the Mor- 
dechin ; which feizes the patient with fuch fury of 
purging, vomiting, and tormina of the intedines, 
that it will often carry him off in thirty hours. 
For this the phyficians among the natives know 
no more effcftual remedy, than the aftual cautery 
applied to the foies of the feet, the powerful re- 
revulfion of which rarely fails of a falutary effi¬ 
cacy. 

The Barbeers is another dreadful iilnefs of the 
paralytic kind, that attacks modly the Europeans, 
and deprives them of the ufe of their limbs. The 
natives, with what reafon I know not, fay, that it 
is,mod commonly brought on by venereal excefies, 
having irrecoverably exhauded the radical moif- 
ture and fpirits of life. The Portuguefe apply tU 
fuch as are in this condition, from that circum- 
dance, the term of Esfalfados: but I am far from 
clear, that by it they mean all who are afflifted 
with the Barbeers; which, not denying, but it 
may 
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may fometimes be the effeft of that caufe, is not 
always fo j being fometime produced by colds 
‘caught by lying out expofed to the dew, or night- 
air, and by the confequences of fevers, efpecially 
by being over-phyficked for venereal complaints. 

The Malabat>phyficians particularly are of opi¬ 
nion, that it is ufhwholefome to be out in the air 
at fun-rife •, 'for that at that time it gives a certain 
life and activity to the noxious damp vapors of the 
atmofphere, rifen during its abfenc6‘; bpt which its 
power encreafing with its accent, conquers and 
difpels. v : j 

Chronical difotders, foch’ as the gout, rheu- 
matifm, ftone, confumption, &c. are rarely known 
in thofe parts; and indeed nbne of the diftempers, 
more particular to them, are fo frequent or gene¬ 
ral, as to forma juft objection to the venturing into 
that climate. Thofe who live any thing regular, 
or who liften to the preventive advice of fuch as 
are acquainted with the nature of if, rarely incur¬ 
ring more danger from it, than what they might 
find in their native fpot., 
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C H A P. II. 

Summary reflections on the trade of India. That 
trade advantageous to the nation. Certain objec¬ 
tions to it difcujfed. 1 

T H E trade to, from, and in India, has fo 
long been carried on in an eftablifhed known 
rote of practice, that the public could certainly 
learn nothing new from any particular accounts of 
it into which I might defcend. I fhall only then 
hazard here fuch reflections, as occured to me on 
the view of it, in its totality. 

It has been faid, fpecioufly indeed, but falfely, 
that the returns from India, confifted chiefly either 
in articles of pure luxury, or fuch as tended to dif- 
' courage the induftry of our native manufacturers, 
by interfering with the produce of it, from their 
being to be afforded cheaper ; and that thefe arti¬ 
cles, ruinous in either fenfe, were yet further fo 
by their not being to be had but in exchange for 
bullion, of which they confequently impoverifhed 
the nation, and for fo few of our home-manufac¬ 
tures, as did not form an objeCt confiderable enough 
to counter-balance the exportation of the other. 

To this heavy accufation has been oppofed a 
very folid defence, confiding of proofs, that ad¬ 
mitting of no falfification, admit of no doubt; 
proofs from accounts eafily verifiable, of the ba¬ 
lance of national advantages being greatly in favor 
of that trade. 

Nothin o is plainer, than that manufactures 6r 
employment being wanting to the induftrious or 
ufeful fubjeCts is fo far from being the cafe, that 
of thefe there is rather wanting a fufficient number 

of 
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of them to the work that might be found for them 
at reafonable rates, and to the demands of the go¬ 
vernment for the fervice and defence of their coun¬ 
try. 

Whoever wil^ enter more than fuperficially in¬ 
to this difquifitiorg will find, that pretended fuper- 
abundance of fubje&s, having reafons to complain 
of the labor of the Indians defrauding them of the 
livelihood to be got by theirs, might be more pro¬ 
fitably, to the public and to themfelves," employ¬ 
ed in branches that would encreafe the national 
wealth and power; fuch as the more thorough cul¬ 
tivation of our old colonies, foundation of new and 
ufeful ones, improving of agriculture, and efpe- 
cially ftrengthening that great national bulwark 
our marine, to which the complement of hands is 
felt, as itsgreateft need, fofenfibly wanting ; points 
rather preferable to many of the arts and trades,. 
purely dependent on luxury, and which at once 
foften and unman thofe who exercifed them, and 
thofe for whofe fake they are exercifed. 

What firft gave rife to the idea in me, was the 
obfervation of the wretchednefs and infignificance 
to the defence of a country, of thofe fo much en¬ 
vied artifts, the whole tribes of weavers, callico- 
ftainers, and in fhort all the retainers to the looms 
of India, whofe inceflant and ingenious induftry 
never fcarce extricates them out of the depths of 
poverty; whilft it at the fame time difqualifies 
them for any other effectual fervice, being fcarcely 
more of men than the machinery of their fabrics. 
Whatever advantage is made of their induftry is 
e*tirely engroffed by the Banyans, Chittys, or 
head-merchants; men as effeminate as themfelves; 
and in whofe coffers, generally fpeaking, all that 
money ftagnates that is not invefted in the ufurious 
advances which are fo hard upon labor, by un- 
confcionably 
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confcionably fcrewing down its price; which being 
their great point in trade, lefiens the commenda¬ 
tion due to their fpirit of it, lucre being their foie 
objedt, and the public good quite out of the quef- 
tion. 

Still it will be faid, that f^ch manufactures 
not only hinder the exportation of money, but ac¬ 
tually bring it into their country. This is too evi¬ 
dently true to be denied, and fo far they are a 
commendable advantage, even though fufceptible 
of being abufed : but furely it is not ultimately a 
lels one for the nation that deals with them, or that 
even furnifhes them with bullion, if fuch a trade 
is carried on with a moral certainty of an outlet or 
market for the returns, that will reimburfe it with 
, profit s at the fame time that thefe of its fub- 
jedts, who might otherwife be employed in pro¬ 
ducing the like manufactures at a much dearer 
' rate, fhould, by a found and comprehenfive po¬ 
licy, be diftributed into the many branches in 
which they are actually wanted, to anfwer much 
more valuable ends, in the increafe of the protec¬ 
tive force of the nation, and of its power to extend 
its trade, navigation and influence. Such a rcfer- 
vation of fubjedts, would be only preferring a 
greater good to a lefler one, to which it would be 
far'from giving the exclufion j as it is far from 
implying fo grofs an abfurdity as that of difcou- 
raging home-manufadtures, or from meaning any 
thing more than a juft modification, and choice of 
xhem. For in the choice of which to encourage 
moft lies the great ftrefs of policy, and thefe incon- 
teftibly are thofe claffes of mechanics who give t fo 
the crude materials produced by this country, fuch 
as wool, iron, tin, lead, &c. that additional va¬ 
lue of their manual labor, which is fo much net 
profit to the nation. Imports that interfere with 
fuch, doubtlefs deferve to be difcouraged, and we 
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fee that they actually are fo. But as to thofe arti¬ 
cles appropriate to India, grown into a kind of 
neceflaries by cuftom, and to which the reproach 
of luxury can only lie in declamation, the revenue 
might probably find its account as much ip evert 
the quantity of their imports being increafed, as in 
the exorbitance &f the duties on them. If more 
enlarged and comprehenfive notions were to take 
place, under the fandion of proper regulations, 
the Weft Indies, and our American colonies, might 
receive a greater benefit than they do from the Eaft 
India trade, ftill preferving to England its right 
and advantage of being the centrical point of union 
of both. Thus if, by any means or device, the 
commerce with India could afford an augmenta¬ 
tion of its number of Ihipping, the marine of the 
kingdom would receive a proportionable increafe, 
and employ the greater number of hands, inured, 
to the change or climates, and the experter for 
thofe voyages of a long run ; which would be a 
far preferable confideration, to that of their being 
funk in fuch of the lower and more flavifh branches 
of the mechanics, as only procuring them a bare 
livelihood, rob fpheres of occupation, fitter for 
freemen and Englifhmen, of their requifite num¬ 
ber of hands, who in them would be more eflen- 
tially ferviceable to. the ftate, in the advancement 
of the live-force, navigation, and truly profitable 
trade of the kingdom. I fay truly profitable, be- 
caufe even trade itfelf may be ruinoufly diverfified 
and extended, if the other principal obje&s of go¬ 
vernment are neglected, or even not preferred, 
a^d a nation languifh with faintnefs, amidft thofe 
riches, which ought to procure irs ftrength and 
happinefs. But this can never be the cafe, if the 
increafe of the proteftive power, which has fo juft 
a right to be fupported by the revenue from trade, 
is at the fame time duly confulted, and fo ordered 

as 
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as to keep pace with it. No folly being greater 
than that of exalting the mercantile above the mi¬ 
litary fpirit, both being of fuch mutual benefit, 
that they ought never to be confidered in diftinCt 
views. However, if it was necefiary to facrifice the 
objeCt of one of them, it undoubtedly ought to be 
that of trade, which muft decreafe in its value in 
proportion to its decreafe of fecurity, and becaufe 
the fafety and honor of a nation are points prefer¬ 
able to a momentary profit. But the truth' is, 
that there is no necefiity of negleCting either, and 
that it muft be a wretched policy that does not 
fufficiently take care of both, and make both fer- 
viceable to each other. 

The expedience of which management Hands 
no where more fully illuftrated than in the Eaft- 
Indies, where it is fcarce poflible to carry on a 
commerce on other than a precarious, dishonor¬ 
able, difadvantageous footing, unlefs a ftate of 
force procures a refpeCt to, or confidence in our 
arms; the country-governments of India being 
conftitutionally fuch, as fcarce ever to negleCt oc- 
cafions of oppreflion or plunder, where they have 
no oppofition, or vengeance to fear. Nor do they 
ever folidly beftow their countenance or friendlhip, 
but where they can depend on a protection in the 
revolutions, to which it is in the very nature of 
their defpotifm fo often to expofe them. The 
merchants efpecially prefer dealing with that na¬ 
tion, which they fee the moft powerful and able 
to fhelter them from the tyranny of their own 
country-men. Thence their predilection of our 
government to live under, and to which they are 
of fuch notable benefit. As mere traders, tfie 
Englifh would never have got the footing they 
had, if they had not added to that character the 
profefiion of arms both at land and fea. This is fo 
true. 
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true, that the fpecial privileges, fortified fettle- 
ments, and favorable grants obtained from the fe- 
veral Princes of fndia, will, conformable to their 
original dates, appear to have been owing to the 
figure our nation formerly made, there in war, 
when its victories tever the Portuguefe, who funk as 
faft as we rofe, g»ve it fuch a reputation, as thac 
hardly any thing was denied to it; and, to fay the 
truth, it is principally on that old foundation, that 
the extraction of our commerce has fince fubfifted: 

I fay principally only, becaufe no doubt our frank, 
unaffectedly and generous national character, amidft 
all the faults of fome of its fubjeCts in power there,, 
I can fafely aver, without any partiality, alfo once 
bore in the eyes of the Indians a very favorable 
comparifon with the filly, fenfelefs, fanguinary 
bigotry of the Portuguefe ; with the unfocial dry-* 
nefs, imperious conduCt, and keennefs after gain 
of the Dutch j and the hiper-refined defigning po- • 
litenefs of the French. And yet the advantages 
of thefe laft ever us in the affair of Madrafs, did 
not a little (hake our eftimation in thofe parts, no 
people being more apt to be dazzled and influenced 
by fuccefs than the Orientalifts, and thofe of India 
above all. 

The Dutch efpecially infult us, in their infinu- » 
ations to the country-governments, of our inferio¬ 
rity, in that we are not pofTcffed of a head place of 
arms, fuch as Batavia is to them, from whence 
our operations might be more timely, and more 
effectually applied to any exigence, than as there 
now exitts a neceffity for waiting for orders and 
aids from Europe. They do not confider, or at 
leaft do not add a candid confefiion of the treache¬ 
rous and cruel fupplantment of us, in a time of 
full peace, in the Spice-i(lands, which are the 
mines, from whence they draw the means of fup- 

Voe. I. S porting 
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porting the extraordinary charges of that their 
boafted capita! place in India, a competition with 
which our trade, circumftancedi as it has been 
fince that fatal epoch, could never well afford; 
though it is impoftlble but it might have gained a 
much more confiderable extenfibn, if either the 
iettiements we aftually have, thad been better 
cultivated, ufeful new ones had been formed, 
or other channels of commerce explored ; or if, in 
lhort, more attention had not been given to the 
temptation of momentary profits and prefent divi¬ 
dends, than to the founding of permanent efta- 
blifhments upon greater views, but of which the 
immediate requifite expence appeared to be as fo 
much loft in the diftant futurity of the returns. 
This narrow confideration it is, which combined 
with a certain generally prevailing indolence, and 
the facility of humoring that indolence, fince the 
opening of thofe fatal gulphs, the public funds, 
which, {wallowing up the very aliment and fup- 
port of trade, have fet up a clafs of men called the 
moneyed intereft, to the deftru&ion of the com¬ 
mercial one, upon the produce of whofe flock, 
which itfelf has depauperated, ic projefts lazily to 
live •, all thefe, I fay, have more contributed to 
extinguifh the ancient Englifh fpirit of dilcovery 
and extenfion, than any certainty that could with 
reafon be pleaded, of there being nothing further 
to be found or hoped for from it. 


CHAP. 
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C|H A P. III. 

Of the Protestant Mission in Malabar. 

I N this country is the city of Tranquebar, or 
Taragu Wad^i, a Danifh' colony, with a forti¬ 
fied caftle, which Ofre Giedde, a gentleman of 
that nation, purchafed of the princes of Tanjaour 
in 1621 ; fince which time it has belonged to the 
kings of Denmark. The place contains about 
5000 fouls i the greateft part Pagans, or Papifls. 

That good king Frederic IV. of Denmark was 
touched with concern, that fo many of his fub- 
jedts fhculd live under heathen darknefs, and was 
afhamed that Proteftants fhould be wholly intent 
on commerce, without the leaft thought, though 
obliged in meer gratitude, of the falvation of thofe 
people, with whom they carried on fo gain¬ 
ful a traffic. Not that the name Jefus Chrift was 
unknown in Malabar. There were many years ago, 
on the weftern coaft, a very confiderable number . 
of chriftiar.s, -dtfciples of St. Thomas, and of the 
Syrian communion. We prefume not to fix the 
time of their corwerfion •, and the Danifh miffion- 
aries have proved the famous crofs, pretended to 
be found near St. Thome, and of which a deferip- 
tion waspublifhed in Lifbon, in 1722, an abfolute 
deception : they have demonftrated, that the 
names of the kings Pandijen and Choren, which 
appear in the infeription, are more antient than Je¬ 
fus Ohrid. Thefe Syrian chriftians are divided 
in^o two communions; and a great part of them 
were brought over to the Romifh communion, 
when the Portuguefe were matters of Cochin. 
Near feventy churches were unired to that of 
Rome, and their head in thofe times was called 
S 2 ' « Mar- 
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Mar-Gabriel: but Mar-Thomas, coming from 
Antioch, formed a party againft bim, to the peril 
of his own life ; Mar-Gabriel havfng fent affafiins 
to murder him in his own houie. He was fucceeded 
by another Mar-Thomas j and ttyis antient church 
recovered fome part of its liberty. They have no 
veneration for images, and the*/ rejedt tranfub- 
ftantiation: but have embraced the doflrine of 
Eutychius. 

The metropolitan church of thefe chriftians was 
very near Madrafs, on the famous mountain of 
St. Thomas i whither the chriftians of the weftern 
coaft travelled to perform their devotions ; though 
it was a dangerous journey of fixty days. This 
holy place was lately fubjedt to the Portuguefe 
and notwithftanding they were difpofiefTed of their 
lettlements on the coafts of Coromandel, it was 
the refidence of a Romifh bifhop: but the divi- 
fions among his people hindered him from mak¬ 
ing it his conftant abode. 

Nearer. Tranquebar, and in the city of that 
name, are* other chriftians vaftly more numerous. 
It is about one hundred and fifty years ago, that 
the Romifh miflionaries fettled themfelves in the 
kingdom of Tanjaour; and Pondicherry was always 
well iupplied with French ^efuits, who applied 
themfelves to the converfion of the Pagans, under 
the dominion of France. There are other mif- 
fions in Madura and the Carnatic. 

The Portuguefe is the common language of 
the flaves and ioldiers of the company, who are 
compofed of fuch tawny Portuguefe, defcended 
from thofe firft conquerors of the Indies, w t ho 
chole to ftay in the country after they were depriv¬ 
ed of their fortreffes by other nations. 

The Malabarian language is very difficult for 
an European. Baldseus and Gedaes have pro¬ 
nounced 
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nounced it impoflible to be learnt by one not born 
in the country. The Romilh milflonaries feldom 
enjoin themfelues fo hard a talk •, and indeed 
what means arelthere of learning it ? M. Ziegen- 
balg found but «ne European, who knew enough 
of Malabarian fib make a tranflation of it: and 
there was no boo^ to ferve him for a guide. There, 
was but one way for him to be inftrufted in it, 
and that very mortifying for a pffrfon who had no 
other views than the fervice of the gofpel. He 
made a bargain with a Malabarian fchoolmafter, 

. and went and feated himfelf among the naked chil¬ 
dren of the country, who learned to read and write: 
there he learned to draw in the chara&ers of 
founds, the fenfe of which was wholly unknown 
to him; and fubmitted to the fame talks as the 
fchool-boys. Such was the ardent zeal of M, 
Ziegenbalg, that in' lefs than a year he attained a 
perfeft knowledge of the Malabarian tongue; and. 
the learned of that,country admired the elegance 
of his diftion. After that, in 1708, he applied 
himfelf to the tranflation of the. Bible, which he 
finilhed in 1711, and had it printed at Tranque- 
bar in 1714. He compofed alfo a Malabarian dic¬ 
tionary of 20,000 words, taken from the poets. 
As foon as he could fpeak the language, he em¬ 
ployed this new talent in the propagation of the 
chriftian faith. He reforted to the Pagan feafts, 
to the pagodas, to the confecrated fifh-ponds, 
and wherever thefe Gentiles had their aflemblies: 
there he confulted the Bramins; reprefenting to 
them the ridiculoufnefs of their religion, and raifed 
the Sdmiration of the people, who never heard 
arty man talk like that German prieft. The prin¬ 
cipal perfons among the learned, both Pagans and 
Mahometans, held frequent aflemblies for regular 
conferences, and entered into formal deputations 
S 3 with 
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with him ; in which the purity of the chriftian morals 
difplayed itfelf in fuch a manner,, as to a (Fed the 
moft barbarous hearts. The Panprams, the Ma¬ 
hometan prieits, and the Bramins themfelves, 
yielded to the force of truth. Mr/ Ziegenbalg and 
Mr. Plutfchau food found, it was 4 n eafy matter to 
get the better of them at difputirjg; but that their 
adverfaries had not the leaft concern in fuch a vic¬ 
tory. Mr. Bourguet, in a remarkable latter ad- 
drefied to Mr. Ziegenbalg, advifes him to begin 
with a phyfical demonftration of the Being of a 
God. The Pagans are fufficiently convinced of 
this point, and befides, they want not to be con¬ 
futed, but reformed. Here lies the main difficulty 
of converfions, and the difference between the la¬ 
bours of the miffionaries of Rome and of Tr^n- 
quebar; the Romans aim at nothing but perfua- 
fion ; the Proteftants endeavour to inftrudt and to 
render their converts wifer as well as better. 

M. Ziegenbalg, to try another method un¬ 
known to the Romilh miffionaries, and to which 
their pride would never condefcend, propofed to 
himfelf the inftrudtion of children, whofe tender 
hearts were free from prepoffeffion, and not to 
leave them till he had thoroughly feafoned them 
with the principles of the true religion; for 
this end, he and his collegue gave public no¬ 
tice, that they would open a free ichool, where all 
forts of children ffiould be taught reading, writing, 
and accompts, with other things proper for their 
age, gratis. The concourfe to thefe fchools was 
furprifing: in 1714, there were 21 fchools in the 
city and fuburbs, and the number of children*57<5, 
who there received inftru&ions. At firft, whiYe 
the miffionaries had none but Pagan affiftants and 
overfeers, they could teach the children nothing 
but morality, and choice fentences taken out of 
the Bible; which, for their elegance, were accept- 
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able to the He; :hens thcmielv.es * but at laft they 
found means, 1 y degrees, to convince governors 
of the fchools, and to convert the children *, and 
to this the eftafc liffimcnt of the gofpel is principal¬ 
ly to be afcriofed. The Malabarians themfelves 
admired that fpi it of charity which animated thofe 
fchoolmafters, and regarded thofe fchools as one 
of their .bell: public works. 

All nations have their prejudices, and the Ma¬ 
labarians in particular; though not fo ilrong as 
thofe of the fouthern people of Europe. They 
have the fame refped for the antiquity of their re¬ 
ligion, the famefondnefs for frivolous ceremonies, 
and the fame confidence in good works and pe r 
nances. They have befides, an extreme repugnance 
to what they efteem impurity. The more intelli¬ 
gent perfons among them had nothing to objedt to 
the mifiionaries, but the wine which the Europe¬ 
ans drank, the beef which they eat, the confufion. 
of feds, and the omifiion of ceremonial ablutions. 
Thefe prejudices operate with more force in pro¬ 
portion to the natural indolence of the nation, 
which hears and anfwers with docility, but fullers 
little or no impreffion frorrt the force of reafon. • 

Travelling in this country is attended with 
great difficulties. The king of Tanjaour is extreme¬ 
ly jealous of every white man who pafies through 
his territories. At every village, the toll-gatherers 
are intolerable in their exactions upon Europeans, 
and detain them until they obtain their liberty from 
the court by prefents. Befides this, the burning 
fands, and the heat of the fun, and the want of 
foocErirefled after the European manner, are great 
obstacles, if not unfurmountable at fome times : 
but thefe difficulties could not retard the zeal of 
the Danifh miffionaries, who, in 1707, applied one 
half of their penfions in eredting a mean church, 
which was called Jerufalem and which has fince 
S 4 - been 
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been rebuilt in a better manner. T|ie other half was 
dedicated to the fervice of thefciools; referving 
only a barefubfiftance for themfelyes. 

In 1712, there were 117 Mallbarian Gentiles 
added to the chriftian church, anji the number of 
converts amounted to 221. The labours of Meff. 
Ziegenbalg *and Plutfchau weretfoon become fa¬ 
mous in Alia and Europe * and the veneration 
which thefe apoftolical perfons attra&ed from all 
ranks, procured them affiftances, as powerful as 
they were unexpe&ed. The king of Denmark 
fettled on them 2000 crowns a year, payable from 
the poft office, to defray the necelTary charges of 
the miffion and this fum was often doubled by 
extraordinary prefents, The piety of the king dif- 
pofed him to augment this fund, which was fo well 
employed to the advancement of true chriftianity. 

Germany, excited by the accounts publifhed at 
'Hall, fince 1709, fent large fums towards the 
fupport of the million. But the greateft contribu¬ 
tions came from England, which exerted itfelf on 
the occafion. Since 1709, the fociety eftablilhed 
there for the propagation of thegofpel in foreign 
parts very liberally affifted Mr. Ziegenbalg •, and, 
in 1713, the fum fent from England amounted to 
1194I. fterling, which much exceeded the entire 
annual revenue for fome years pal 

It was indeed very affeding to fee the protef- 
tsnts at laft awake out of their lethargy. Mr. 
Plutfchau, who was returned into Europe, had 
many marks of efteem conferred upon him, and 
favours were accumulated upon the Danilh^mif- 
fionariesj who, from that time, almoft conftantly 
took their voyage to the Indies by way of Eng. 
land, and in Englifh veflels. Since that time, 
there has been ereded a Porruguefe printing prefs, 
which was taken by the French forces, commanded 
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bv M. du GuefTrouin, when he plundered Rio de 
Taneiro in 17I1, and afterwards purchaled and 
fenc to Tranqdtbar ; on which occafion 250 copies 
of the New Tfeftament in Portuguefe, printed at ^ 
London, wereUifperfed among the Portuguefe m 
Brafil, who were the firft of their nation in thofe 
parts, that everjhad an opportunity of reading the 

S °England, from that time, continued powerfully 
to affift the mifiionof Tranquebar, and alone fuftain- 
ed the miffion of Madrafs, and that of St. David. Of 
late years, thofe miflions have been in a more par¬ 
ticular manner the objeft of their charity. Two 
archbifhops of Canterbury, Tennifon and Wake, 
fet on foot a colleftion for this purpofe: the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge followed the pious example 
of thofe Prelates, and king George I. honoured 
the miffionaries with a letter written with his own 

ha iN 1715, was eftablHhed at Copenhagen, a fo- 
ciety for propagation of faith, which has fince that 
time had the particular infpedion Of the m.ffion. 
Loaded with honours and the charities of all na¬ 
tions through which he paffed, Mr. Ziegenbalg, 
in 1716, returned to Tranquebar, the country 
defigned for the laft fcene of his devoted life and 

At his return things affumed a new face: there 
were two printing preffes already in the country-, 
for Germany had furnilhed them with one for the 
ufe of Malabar. The preffes were employed on 
an edition of the Bible, and other books defigned 
for the converfion of the Gentiles, wh.ch were 
three fhorr treaties j one entitled. Letters to the 
Malabarians -, another. The way of falvation and 
the third, Paganifm, a ftate of damnation. The 
publication of thefe books, and efpecialfy theNew 
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Teftament, had a furprifingeffed .1 The very Ro- 
mans themfelves then aded in difobedience to 
their priefts, which they had nev< r done before, 
and came and afked for the go fed, which, they 
had received for the foundationrof their faith, 
without knowing what it was. / 

. M. Ziegenbalg began tranflating the whole 
Bible into the Malabarian languag 4 e, which was not 
finilhed before 1725, by Mn Schulze, who cate- 
chifed the children publicly, to oblige in a manner 
the Gentiles to hear the gofpel. He eftablifhed an 
excellent order in the exercife of piety; and Mr. 
Stevenfon, an Englifh minifter, who paid a vifit 
to Mr. Ziegenbalg at Tranquebar, fpeaks with 
admiration of the defcency of divine fervice, and 
of the good order which he obferved in all his mi- 
nifterial labours. 

The king of Denmark had honoured M. Zie¬ 
genbalg with thje title of fuperintendant, which he 
had hitherto borne among the miffiojiaries. Three 
new afliftants were come to him from Europe, 
when death carried him off, on the 25th of Fe¬ 
bruary 1719, in the 36th year of his age. Mr. 
Grandler, his faithful afiiftant, who had particu¬ 
larly devoted himfelf to the care of the fchools, 
furviyed him but a year, and had only time to 
leave his orders to Schulze, the oldeft and moft 
adive of the three minifters of the gofpel. The 
death of thofe two perfons reduced the million ro a 
very low date, and the new miflionaries found 
themfelves in the fame circumftances with MefTrs. 
Ziegenbalg and Plutfchau, when they firft entered 
on their work, being obliged to learn the lan¬ 
guage, without any other afliftance than what they 
found in the books of their predecefiors. The 
fchools were diffolved, becaufe the contrad ceafed 
between the fchoolmafters and the furviving mif- 
fionaries. 
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fionaries, who < Quid not be comprehended under 
it. This dodrin : of the million lafted feveral years, 
and the numbe: of converts in 1724 amounted but 
to 28. The number of converts has considerably 
increafed fince 1I736. There were in all 6252, in 
the 35 years or the miffion, ending Odober 5, . 
1742, a number pf which, without being fabulous 
or miraculous, muft however be accounted a con- 
fiderable acquifition made by the gofpel, and a re- 
compence proportionable to the number and la¬ 
bours of the miffionaries. Thefe converts live 
partly at Tranquebar, and the reft are difperfed 
over the kingdom of Tanjaour, where the tnif- 
fipnaries have formed five diocefes, or particular 
diftrids of the Gentiles. 

The million of Tranquebar in 1742, was under 
the diredion of eight miftionaries, two national 
priefts, three catechifts of the firft order, befides 
thofeof an inferior rank, with a proportional num-' 
ber of afiiftants. The fchools in ^e city are in 
very good order, and cortfift of near 200 children, 
maintained at the expence of the miffion : and 
new fchools have been eftablilhed in the country 
of Tanjaour. The Dutch Eaft India company 
has done many good things for the propagation 
of the gofpel: but it is in its power to do fome- 
thing more, without hardly touching thofe im- 
menfe funds which it pofiefies. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV 


Of feme particular Animals of In in a. The Ele¬ 
phant and Rhinoceros. The 1 Camel, Dro¬ 
medary, and Camelopard. ( "The Lion and 
Lioness. Leopard and Panther. ?j&«Ty-ger. 
The Ape. 


I T is not in men alone, that the difference of ta¬ 
lents and difpofitions is remarkable: all nature 
is full of fimilar examples. Every climate is not 
proper for every fruit j happy is that which pro¬ 
duces the belt. It is true, that India is deficient 
in feme of the conveniencies of life •, but this lofs 
is amply made up by the great abundance of all 
that is neceffary, and of feveral things that are pe¬ 
culiar to it, which draw thither all other nations 
©f the world, gither to admire its curiofities, or to- 
make a profit of its riches and fertility. For there 
knone of them, but whom either neceffity or lux¬ 
ury lead to the Indies : but the Indians themfelves 
are not obliged to go any where elfe to give proofs 
©f their indigence: they can even boaft with juf- 
tke, that they have more rarities than all other na¬ 
tions together; of which every one may be con¬ 
vinced, when acquainted with the nature of fome 
animals familiar to them, and of the fruits which 
they gather in the fields. 

No other countries in the world but the Indies, 
and fome fouthern provinces in Africa, produce 
Elephants: but the Indian are much better than 
the African in quality. This animal, the largeft, 
apd the moft extraordinary in its nature, which the 
earth produces, deferves to be confidered in the 
firft pfoce. As favage of icfelf as the lion or the 
tyger. 
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tyger, it muft [be hunted like other wild beafts; 
and there formerly were none among the Indians* 
but the ihepherds who had that permiflion. They 
inclofed, by a large and deep ditch, a plain about 
a quarter of a ^league in circumference; where 
they built a bridge of wood, and hovels into which 
they might retir# j into this inclofure they carried 
fome tame female elephants, who drew the wild 
ones thither in the night-time. As foon as they 
entered, the hunters retired out of their inclofure, 
drew off the bridge, and went into the neighbour¬ 
ing villages to feek for aid. Several days after, 
when they faw the elephants weakened with hun-. 
ger and thirft, they returned upon tame elephants, 
with which they purfued and harraffed them, un¬ 
til they had exhaufted their force. Then they 
bridled them, and made incifions about their 
mouth, and round their neck, to render them 
more fenfible, and ftop them when they made too 
violent a motion: afterwards theyttnounted, and 
drove them into ftables by the force of blows. 

Notwithstanding the enormous bulk of this 
animal, being twenty feet in circumference, he is 
of a docility and ingenuity approaching to the hu¬ 
man intelligence. He is fufceptible ot love, affec¬ 
tion and gratitude to fuch a degree, as to pine a- 
way with grief when he has loft his keeper: he is 
obferved to be tranfported with grief, and ready 
to kill himfelf, when, in a furious moment, he 
has killed or treated him ill. 

To this inftindt of humanity, the elephant joins 
an extraordinary force, proportioned to his ftature, 
which renders him the ftrongeft of all animals. 
The Indians have always trained them to war, and 
made them the terror of the enemy, by the {laugh¬ 
ter which they occafioned when they gave them 
the fignal to advance. This happened by the 
found 
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found of drums and trumpets, \by the fight of 
blood already fpilt, at which they have a horror, 
or by a view of certain liquors which refemble it, 
as the juice of mulberries or grape)?. In an inftanc 
they make a furious afiault, thrpw themfelves a- 
crofs the battalions, and car ry^ every where terror, 
diforder and death. The fmell and dreadful bel¬ 
lowing of thefe animals occafion itill more diforder 
among the horfes than the men. At the firft at¬ 
tack, they are itruck with terror, they cannot be 
made to advance ; they fall back upon one ano¬ 
ther, and even throw their riders. Caefar had 
but one elephant, when he gave battle to Caflibe- 
lan, king of the Britons, and he alone put the 
whole army to flight. This was the principal ufe 
which the Perfians, Syrians, and Romans made of 
them. 

Sometimes they built upon the back of thole 
monftrous creatures great wooden towers of feveral 
ftories, upon which the archers mounted, ■ and 
fhot in fafety, having altnoft their whole body 
tinder covert. In the battle which Antiochus Eu- 
pator gave to Judas Maccabeus,, that king of 
Syria had more than thirty elephants of this kind, 

. on each whereof were thirty-two archers, who {hot 
arrows from all fides ; and an Indian who guided 
them. In the Indies they were ranged in the front 
of the army, at a hundred paces diftance the one 
from the other, where they ferved as a rampart 
againft the enemy, until the moment when they 
were to be roufed and united. Poriis placed two 
hundred in the fame line, when Alexander .came 
to attack him. 

This animal is fixteen or eighteen months‘in 
the belly of its mother, after which he comes forth 
about the bignefs of a calf. He dots not arrive 
it his full ftrength, until the age of fifty or fixty 
years; 
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years •, it is only theft that they can build a tower 
upon his back.' From his nofe there hangs a rhaVs 
of long and hollow fiefb, which they call his trunk, 
and fometimes - his hand, becaufe it is of inhriite 
fervice to him Whether for feats of advantage, "or 
of llrength: he makes ufe of it to carry things to 
his mouth'; from that arife two teeth, or prodigi¬ 
ous tulks, which grow to fix feet in length, from 
whence we have our ivory. As if this animal Wa9 
acquainted wkh-their value, or apprehended being 
killed on their account, he hides them in the earth 
whenever they fall from him through age, or atiy 
other accident. *The fkin upon his‘back is like a 
thick buckram, or rather a fuit of armour, which 
can fcarce be cut through} but under his belly it 
is much thinner. 

Their ordinary food is grafs or corn ; but they 
are very fond of fweets, fuch as barley-fugar, 
and this is given to tame them. They make 
thofe whom they defign for war drink the wine of 
the country, that is a kind of beer: but others 
who are weaker, and ufed for labour, drink Only 
water, which they love beft when it is muddy. 
They are fubjeftto different diftempers, of which 
the Indians know the remedies} and this makefc 
that animal live two or three hundred years. A- 
pollonius Tyaneus, or Damis, related that they 
had feen in the city of Taxila, the elephant of the 
famous Porus, with two circles of gold round his 
tufks, in which it was written, in Greek charac¬ 
ters, that Alexander, in efteem of him, had con¬ 
secrated him to the Sun. At the fame time he 
mull have been above four hundred years old. 
But their too great love for the marvellous renders 
this fufpefted. 

The Rhinoceros, called by the modern Indians 
Abadu, comes very near the elephant in bulk and 
figure. 
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figure. This creature is chiefly foiind in the ifland 
of Java j but is common enough ill the kingdoms 
of Bengal and Patna. The ancients have fre¬ 
quently mentioned this animal, but without giv¬ 
ing an exaft defcription of it. ( 

We muft then have recourfe to the moderns for 
a knowledge of this extraordinary animal. Bon- 
tius and Father le Compte, who nad examined it 
feverai times, fpeak of it pretty much in the fame 
manner Here follow the words of the miffiopary. 

' The Rhinoceros is one of the moft extraordinary 
animals in the world. He is fomewhat like the 
wild boar, if it was not that he.is much larger, 
that his feet are thicker, and his body more un¬ 
wieldy. His flein is all over covered with large 
and thick fcales of a blackilh colour, and an un¬ 
common hardnefs. They are divided into fmall 
fquares or buttons, raifed a little above the fkin, 
and nearly like thofe of the crocodile. His legs 
appear to be fet in boots, and his head wrapt up- 
behind in a fmooth capuchin, which has given oc- 
cafion to the Portuguefe, to call him an Indian 
monk. His head is large; his mouth little; and 
his fnout down to a great length, and armed with 
a long thick horn, which makes him terrible to the 
tygers, buffaloes, and elephants. But what ap¬ 
pears moft wonderful in this animal is his tongue, 
which Nature has covered with fo rough a mem¬ 
brane, that it is not at all different from a file, and 
flays every thing which he licks. As we have ani¬ 
mals in Europe that make a grateful repaft on 
thirties, whofe fmall points agreeably ftimulate the 
fibres or the nerves in their tongue; fo the rhino¬ 
ceros eats with pleafure the branches of tre£s 
bridled all over with the largeft thorns. We are 
told by fome travellers, that they have frequently 
given him of thefe, whofe points were very rough 

and 
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and long, and u was wonderful to fee with what 
greedinefs and dexterity he immediately licked 
them up, and chewed them in his mouth without 
the leaft inconvenience. It is true, it was fome- 
times a little bloody, but that even rendered the 
tafte more agreeable, and thefe little wounds to 
appearance made no other impreffion on his tongue 
than fait and peeper make on burs.” The author 
might have added, that this animal has two kinds 
of wings of a lkin extremely ugly, which cover 
his belly like a houfing, and in lhape refembling 
the wings of a bat. 

Though the reft of his body is in a manner 
wrapt up in armour, and thofe who attack him 
are expofed to great danger; yet the Indians hunt 
him as they do other animals, becaufe he is of great 
ufe to them after his death. The Moors eat his 
flelh, however hard it may be. His horn is not 
lefs curious than ufeful: when it is cut through the 
■middle, on each fide is feen the figure of a man, 
whofe outlines are marked by little white ftrokes, 
with thofe of different birds and other things, as in 
the Egyptian flints. The greateft pirt of the In¬ 
dian princes drink out of cups made of this horn, 
becaufe they fay, it fweats at the; approach of any 
poifon whatfoever. The people of Java likewife 
let a great value on this animal, becaufe there is 
no part but is found in fome degree ufeful in me¬ 
dicine. They make ufe of its flelh, horn, blood, 
teeth, (kin, and even its excrements. They are 
perfuaded there cannot be a better antidote againft 
all kinds of poifon, and they attribute to it the 
qualities which the ancients did to the Unicorn. 
Frequently they make bucklers of its Ikigi with its 
feales. 

The camel and the dromedary perform to the 
Indians, and the greateft part ot the eaftern nations, 

Voi. I. T the 
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the fame fervices which we. receive' from beafts of 
burden, with this difference, that they will carry a 
thoufand weight and above, and go fifty leagues 
in a day without being fatigued; but they are not 
fit to draw carriages. 

The camel is naturally fearful, infuppojtable to 
the horfe on account of his bad fmell, and fuffers 
himfelf to be devoured by the litanand the tyger 
without the leaft refiftance. We are affured fie 
lives a century, if no accident happens to him* 
He has no teeth, except ip his lower jaw j and he 
differs from the dromedary in this, that he has on* 
ly one bunch on his back, and the dromedary two, 
difpoftd lengthways. 

The Camelopard is not fo well known. It docs 
not refemble the camel, whofe name the ancients 
had given it, but in the head and the manner of 
carrying it, bearing it in a bolder and more 
•upright manner. His ikin is reddifh fpotted with 
white, or white with fpots of red'*, and his fize 
bigger or lefs, pretty near that of a fine horfe; but 
he is very flender about the loins, fomewhat like 
the ape. t 

The Indians, according to the ancients, had even 
the art of taming the lion, and making him hunt 
like a dog, or to draw like a horfe. His ftrength, 
his courage, and majefty have oecafioned him to be 
called the king of beafts: and indeed he ufes them 
as a demefne appertaining to him, having no other 
food. All of them refpeft him $ all tremble be¬ 
fore him ; “ but I know not by what inftinft, iays 
•/Elian, he himfelf trembles before the cock and 
the elephant.” He never attacks a man, fays 
Pliny, but when old age prevents his overtaking 
other prey. It is then he draws near to cities, de¬ 
vouring thofe he finds in the fields. Sometimes 
the fenfe of his Weaknefs incites him to join with 
Others, 
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others, to afford each mutual aid ; and this u- 
nion becomes fo much the more dangerous, that 
one cannot be attacked without engaging the reft 
which are in full ftrength. At other times he is 
not daunted at the moft formidable hunter, whom 
he views with confidence and fiercenefs. He re¬ 
ceives his firft attack; he beats the ground with 
his tail, ladling* his fides, and thus by degrees 
kindles that fury which has no example, and to 
which the moft violent tranfports of pafiion may 
be Gompared. As there are always many engaged 
againft him, he examines with attention from 
what hand thofe arrows are fent which wound him, 
whom he diftinguilhes from thofe who only flou- 
rilh their weapons, or mifs him. He fixes chiefly 
on thofe who have ftrpck him j and if he can lay 
hold of them, tears them in pieces ; but his ven¬ 
geance is fadsfied with overturning the others, and 
.tolling them about. The lionefs is not fo diftin- 
guifhing in her fury: as fenfible to the lofs of her 
young as to her own wounds, Ihe, with her head 
to the ground, her eyes fixed upon thofe who 
would ravifh thetn from her, never fails to fave 
them, or to perifh in their defence. That which 
ASlian and other naturalifts relate of the fertility of 
this animal is peculiar to itfelf. They fay Ihe 
brings forth but five times 5 the firft time fhe has 
five young ones; the fecond four; the third time 
three ; the fourth no more than two •, and the laft 
time only one. - Sometimes fhe couples with the 
.leopard, and they diftinguifh the lions that proceed 
from thence, by their not having fo fine a mane 
as’thofe of the genuine fpecies. Both the one and 
tBe other are much afraid of fire : fome of them 
are white and fome tawny. 

The leopard and panther, according to Pliny, 
iElian, and others, are the male and female of the 
T 2 fame 
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fame fpecies. Although this creature is not fo 
large as the lion, he is not lefs cruel and dangerous 
when attackedj but feldom invades man firlt; yet 
the Indians defpife his fury, and know how to 
profit by it. They hunthim among other wild 
beafts; they eat his fiefh, and preferve his young 
ones. When they have tamed and familiarifed 
them,- they prefent them to the king, or keep 
them to make ufe of them in hunting. The leo¬ 
pard , is naturally adapted to it, and carries that 
about him which attraCis his prey. So fweet an 
odor exhales from his body, that the roe-bucks 
and does are charmed with it, and approach him 
without knowing their danger; but as the fight of 
his head terrifies them, and as they betake them- 
lelves to flight the inflant they perceive it, he has 
the cunning to conceal it under the leaves of trees, 
and makes not the leaft motion till they are fo near, 
that he can unexpectedly fpringupon them, This 
kind of hunting is ftill in ufe among the Indians i 
though permitted to none but the king. 

It is pretended, that while the panther has 
young, the leopard dares not defend himfelfagainft 
her, although much the ftronger, and that fhe 
makes him fuffer every kind of abufe. Becaufe 
this animal loves wine, fays Appian, the ancients 
have looked upon it as a fymbol and attendant of 
Bacchus. 

All thefe animals are as frequent in Arabia and 
Lybia as in the Indies : but it is here chiefly that 
the tyger is found, whofe very name recals the 
idea of fiercenefs. In order to take them, the 
fhepherds or hunters watch the moment when "the 
.mother is gone to feek food for her young, and 
carry them off. But when fhe returns, and finds 
them not, fhe becomes furious j fhe traces them by 
the fmell, and runs with incredible fwiftnefs till lhe 

has 
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has overtaken the Indians, who fly before her on 
the fleeteft horfes. When Ihe comes near, they 
drop one of her young, which fhe takes between 
her teeth and carries back to her den: the hope of 
recovering the reft in the fame manner, infpires 
her with ardor, and caufes her to return with 
greater alacrity. But the hunters have boats pre¬ 
pared on the banks of a river, and thus efcape her 
fury. They tame the young ones, and make the 
fame ufe of them as thofe of the panther. 

( It were almoft needlefs to fpeak of the ape, un- 
lefs it were to take notice, that he has his origin 
chiefly from the Indies. They £re feen in that 
country of all colours and of all kinds; grey, red, 
white and black; and fome have been brought into 
Europe larger than an ordinary dog, whofe faces 
were of a perfed azure color. 

Their attachment to one another is perhaps 
without example, among other animals; and we 
may judge of it by a Angular inftance which Ta¬ 
vernier relates. “ Returning from Agfa with the 
Englifli prefldent, who was going to Surat, about 
four or ftve leagues from Amenabad, we pafied 
thro’ a little foreftofthe trees called Mangoes. We 
faw a good number of large apes, male and female, 
many of the laft holding their young ones between 
their arms. We were each of us in our chariot, 
and the Englifh prefldent ftopt to tell me, that he 
had a fine fowling-piece ; and knowing that I was 
a good markfman, begged of me to try it on one 
of thofe animals. One of my fervants, who was of 
the country, having made me a fign not to hazard 
it, I endeavored to diffuade the prefldent from his 
detign. But in fpite of all I could fay, he {hot 
and killed a female ape, which hung among the 
branches, letting her young ones fall to the ground. 
What my fervanthad forefeen came to pals im- 
T 3 mediately. 
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mediately, all the apes who were on the trees, to 
the number of more than fixty, defcended imme¬ 
diately in a fury, and fell upon the prefident’s 
coach, whom they would have ftrangled, had it 
not been for the ready affi fiance afforded him by 
fhutting the doors, and fetting all our domeftics to 
drive them away ; although they came noc near 
me yet I was afraid of the fury 6f thefe animals, 
who were ftrong and large: they purfued the pre¬ 
fident’s coach near a league, fo much were they en¬ 
raged.” 

Mr. Evre, who was chief of Patna in 1750, 
met with a fimilar accident, as he was going 
through a wood near the Ganges, with a guard, 
and many others in company. They faw a great 
number of large apes among the trees, chattering 
and making a loud and menacing noife: one of 
the foldiers fired and killed a large ape; upon 
which fome apes ran and lamented over it, while 
others advanced, as if they would attack the. de- 
ftroyers; but another fire made them difperfe. 


C H A P; 
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A deftriptfon of the country 0/Trance bar. Of 
the coins y money of. accmpK weights* and meafures 
. of Indian With a lift of our East-India- com¬ 
pany's prefent fonts and fa&ories * 

N otwithstanding the funpiicty and 

rudenefs of their tools, the Malabarians ar<* 
very good mechanics, as may be feen by their fine 
painted chirits. Here a joiner is likewife a carpen- 
ter and turner, and in allthefe trades he only- ufes 
a kind of a very imperfect hatchet, a^ wimble* 
hammer and plane. As there are no European, 
mechanics in the colonies, the natives do-all the 
work, and much cheaper than the Europeans 
coufld do it. • 

TfcEv have their fciences, as well as we?; ; ana 
Will not be perfuaded they were ever known to the 
Europeans* They are great admirers of phyfic, lo 
that the Romifti catechifts have a general paflport, 
by applying themfelves to this Icience j and fuch 
has been their fuccefe*. that the late Mr. Grundler 
has given us an entire fyftem of it i and in a.-great* 
meafure we-owe to their labours the magnificent 
garden of Malabar, a defection of which is 
publifhed by M. de Rheeden •, a work no lefs re¬ 
markable for the exa&nefs of the figures drawn by 
the natives, than for the number of the plates. 

Their phyfic confifts in the knowledge of their 
plants, and how to ufe them in preferiptions, 
which their phyficians learn by obfervation, or 
h"ave tranfmitted to them by their anceftors. Yet 
they do not negleft cultivating chymiftry, for they 
tife fcveral calcined ftonesi, or powders •, and they 
even give into alchymy. And their fondnefs fov 
T a 
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it is furprifing, confidering that fuel is very fcarce, 
and that cow-dung cannot produce that degree of 
heat necefiary for the fufion of metals. Their 
phyficians are not in fo great efteem as thofe of the 
million. The great people in the Indies never 
fail, when they can have an European phyfician, 
to prefer him to their own ; even the Mogul em¬ 
ployed a furgeon, who came to Dehli in the reti¬ 
nue of an envoy, from the Englilh Eaft-India 
company. 

These people compofe verfes ; k at leaf!: the mif- 
fionaries call fuch as make them poets; but the 
Danilh mifiionary could not find a rhyme or mea- 
fure in the fpecimens publilhed in the Tranquebar 
relations i for their language does not feem adapt¬ 
ed to poetry : they themfelves affirm that it is co¬ 
pious, clear, regular, and formed upon confiltent, 
and even upon eafy rules. They are fond of the 
repetitions of Patta, and Kappa, which feem dis¬ 
agreeable to Europeans; and their words, efpeci T 
ally thofe called poetical, are of a length unknown 
in other languages. 

The ftudy of the fciences is not fo common a- 
mong the Malabarians. Scarcely one in ten thou- 
fand can read and write his own language with ac¬ 
curacy ; this being a hard ftudy, requiring fix 
years application, and the pronounciation very dif¬ 
ficult. M. Ziegenbalg, whom the mod learned 
Pandarams admired for the purity with which he 
fpoke their language, has left to his fucceffors a 
great number of faults to be corre&ed. He wrote 
d for t, and tch where it ought to be ch, or f. 
There are two letters in particular, that can hardly 
be decyphered to foreigners; the one which M. 
Ziegenbalg wrote rh, is pronounced almoft. as 
rch or even ch : but Europeans pronounce it as an 
1 . For inftance, Piliacatta, inftead of Parheja- 
kadhu ; 
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kadhu ; the other isexprefled by dh, and is ra¬ 
ther an r : the fame river being written Collarum, 
by M. Ia Groze, and Coilodham by Mr. Ziegen- 
balg. 

Their knowledge of phyfics is very grofs, as 
appears from their anatomy laid down in the We- 
dam, which is altogether in manner of the Egyp¬ 
tians. Bruhma'refides in the brain \ Pulejar in the 
arteries of the hip; Wirchtnou about the navel* 
and Ruttiren about the "heart. They reckon a 
great number of metals; but they have not learn¬ 
ed the art to feparate heterogeneous fubftances, 
which are not malleable. They have two very 
Angular metals-, one the genuine Tambac, a kipd 
of copper preferred even to gold ; the other a 
founding metal, confiding of two parts of tin, and 
eight parts of copper, of which they make their 
kitchen utenfiis. Their hiftory goes back an in¬ 
credible number of years. In fabulous hiftory they 
•are well verfed j but their knowledge is very de¬ 
ficient as to modern and true hiftory; it hardly 
reaches to the beginning of the feventeenth cen-i 
tury, as no author among them has taken the pains 
to leave to pofterity a true account of his own 
times. They tell us of Darma, Choren, Pandijen, 
and other kings, who were before the sera of the 
worlds but they know not the names of thole 
.princes who reigned three centuries ago. 

The Malabarians pretend they have profeffors 
who teach ethics, logic, rhetoric, geography, poli¬ 
tics, mathematics, mufic and geometry -, -at lead 
they have names for all thefe fciences : however, 
their’ profeftors make but a poor figure, if we may 
judge by the wretched fpecimens in their Wedam, 
or facred books. They do not fucceed but in fuch 
fciences as depend folely on the laws of nature, im¬ 
planted in the minds of all nations. 


Of 
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Of the coins, monies of accompt, weights, and 
meafures of India. 

i. Coins. The principal, and thofe nKoft gene¬ 
rally current on the continent of India, and its 
iflands, are the pagoda, rupee, and fanam, both 
of gold and filler. They have alfo feveral little 
pieces of copper money, among which is the peca 
or pice. 

At Surat, 1 6 pices make the ana of 74 d. fter- 
Kng; and 4 anas make a rupee of 2s. 6d. fterling. 

At Bombay, 72 pices make the rupee of 2s. 
€d. fterling. 

At Goa, the xeraphim is worth 240 Portugal 
reas, or about i6d. fterling; 2 reals make a bafa- 
raco, 15 bafaracos a vintin, 42 viritins a tangus, 4 
tangus a paru, 2^ parues a pagoda of gold, or 
between 3 and 4I. fterling. 

At Carwar, 6 pices make the juttal, and 48 
juttals a pagoda. 

At Tellicherry and Calicut, 16 vifims make a 
fanam, 4^ fanams of Calicut, and 5 of Tellicher¬ 
ry, make a rupee of 2s. 6d. fterling. 

Ar Anjengo, and other parts of the Malabar 
Coaft, 16 vifims make a fanam, and 5 ^ fanams 
make a rupee of 2s. 6d. fterling. 

At Madrafs, and other parts of the coaft of 
Coromandel, 80 cafches make a fanam, or 3d. 
fterling; and 36 fanams a filver pagoda, or 7s. 8d. 
fterling. 

In Bengal, 12 pices make the ana, or V 7 d. 
fterling ; and 16 anas the rupee of 2s, 6d. fterling. 

At Bencoolen, in the ifland of Sumatra, a fet- 
talee is worth 7-id. fterling; 2 lettalees make 1 
focoo, or is. 3d. fterling; and 4 focoos make 1 
real, or 5s. fterling. 


But 
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But there are three kinds of filver rupees cur¬ 
rent in India: the rupees ficcas worth 2s. lid. 
fterling at Bengal; the rupees of Surat, worth 2s. 
3d. fterling; and the . rupees of Madrafs, worth 
2s. 6d. fterling : which is to be underftood of the 
new rupees, as the old ones of each kind are Jefs 
in value; thofe of Madrafs being but is. nd. 
fterling, thofe of Surat 2s. and the ficcas 2s. 4d. 

2. Monies of accompt. At Surat, Agra, and 
fome other cities of the Great Mogul, they ufe 
lacks or lacres; implying a hundred thoufand: 
thus a lack of rupees is one hundred thoufand ru¬ 
pees. 

Throughout Malabar, and at Goa, they ufe 
tangas, vintins, and pardos xeraphin. The tanga 
is of two kinds, good and bad alloy : hence their 
cuftom is to count by good or bad money; the 
tanga of good alloy being i-gth better than the 
bad fo that 4 tangas good being allowed the par¬ 
dos xeraphin, there will be required 5 of the bad; 
4 vintins good make a tanga likewife good; 15 
baruccos a vintin; the good barucco equal to a 
Portuguefe ree, or i-i3th of a penny fterling. 

3. Weights. At Agra, their weights for gold, 
filver, mulks, civets; and other valuable articles, 
are called the troll, which is 12 mafles; and the 
mafs contains 401b. For other commodities their 
common weight is the feer, which varies in feve- 
ral parts of indoftan : in Agra it is of two kinds, 
the one 26 pices, which is ounces *, and the 
other is 30 pices. They have alfo hundred weights 
called maunds, 14 feers to a maund, being 331b.. 
Englifh: the maund weighs 691b. avoirdupois; 
But the maund they weigh their indicos with is 
only 531b. 

At Goa, their weight for fpices is the Bahar > 
it weighs 3^ quintals Portugal weight. Their 

other 
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other weights for fugar, honey, &c. is the maund 

of 141b. 

At Bombay, 15 pice is one feer; 40 feers is 1 
maund, or 281b. 20 maunds is 1 candy, and 1 
pucca maund is 744 lb. 

At Surat, 40 feer is 1 maund, or 3 74 -lb. and 
20 maund, is 1 candy, or 64- C. 

At Anjengo, 80 pullumsis 1 te&ong, or i 61 b; 
and 35 telongs is 1 candy, or 5601b. 

At Callicut and Tellicherry, 20 maunds of 
29-|lb. is 1 candy. 

At Carwar, 25 pice is 1 feer, 40 feers is 1 
maund, or 25^ lb. and 20 maunds is 1 candy, or 
5 r 5 lb. 

Along the coaft of Coromandel, 20 maunds is 
1 candy, or 500 lb. Englifh, and a maund is 40 
feers of 22 maces, or 251b. Englifh. But at Ma- 
drafs, 251b. is 1 maund, and 20 maunds is 1 
candy, or 5001b. 

In Bengal, 20 pice is ,1 feer, 40 feers is 1 maund,' 
of 7slb. 20 maunds of 251b. each, 1 candy, 80 
couries 1 pun, and 16 pun 1 cahaun. 

At Bencoolen, a bahar is 560 lb. 

4. Measures. At Surat, the covid for frlk and 
linen is 1 yard Englifh. 

At Bombay, 5 pecks is a parah, and 25 parahs 
a morah of uncertain meafure. 

At Madrafs, 3 pints make a meafure, 8 mea- 
fures a mereal, 5 mereals a parac, and 80 paracs 
a grife of uncertain meafure i but 1 gorge is 20 
pices, and a covid 4- a yard. 

At Bengal, the covid is the fame as at Surat and 
Madrafs. 

At Bencoolen, 1 bamboo is.an Englifh gallon. 4 

The lift of the Englifh company’s forts and 
factories. 

In the viceroyalty of Bengal, to which are, or 
ought to be fubjedt, the provinces of Bengal, Ba¬ 
har, andOrixa: Fort 
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Fort William, in the city of Calcutta. Is 
the prefidency, or chief fettlement of the compa¬ 
ny, in the viceroyalty, and Hands upon the eaft 
fide of the right branch of the river Ganges. 

Moorshedabad', or Muxadabad, is, the ufual 
refidence of the viceroy, or Subah, fituated between 
the two branches of the Ganges, about 60 miles 
below, where 'the river divides itfelf into two 
branches. 

Patna. The chief market for faltpetre, ftands 
upon the fame river, about 150 miles above where 
it divides itfelf. 

• Dacca, or Daka. Stands upon the eaft fide of 
the left branch of the faid river, about 60 miles 
above its mouth, or influx into the bay of Bengal. 

Luckipore, or Juckidore. An inland fadory 
in Bengal. 

Bulramgurry, or Balafor. In Orixa, near 
the mouth of the rjver Ganga, a famous road, 
’.where'ihips bound up the Ganges ufually take in 
their pilots. 

Negrais. A little ifland, near Negrais Point, 
on the coaft of the kingdom of Pegu, and eaft fide 
of the bay of Bengal, under the faid prefidency at 
Fort William. * 

In the viceroyalty of the Deckan, to which are, 
or ought to be fubjed, the provinces of Golconda, 
the Carnatic, Malabar, and, in Ihort, the greateft 
part of the large peninfula, lying between the two 
famous rivers, Ganges and Indus. 

And, Fir ft, upon the eaft fide of the faid pe¬ 
ninfula, commonly called the coaft of Coroman¬ 
del, all under the diredion of the prefidency at 
^ladrafs: 

VisaGapatnam. Upon the faid coaft, and on 
the frontier between Golconda and Orixa. 

Masuhpatnam. A city upon the fame coaft, 
farther fouth. 


Fort 
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Fort St. George, in the city of Madraft. Is 
the prefidency upon the fame coaft. 

Arcot. An inland city, weft of Madrafs. 

Wandivash. An inland place, fouth of Arcot. 

Caranooly. A coaft,town. 

Alamparva.. A coaft town, about 60 miles 
fouth of Madrafs. 

Permacoil, or Perumal. An bland city, well 
fortified in the Indian manner, weft of the former. 

Fort St. David’s, demolifihed by the French. 

Davecotah. A coaft town, fouth of St. Da¬ 
vid’s. 

Carical. A French fettlement reduced by us. 

Secondly, Upon the'weft fide of the. faid pe- 
ninfula, commonly called the Malabar coaft, all 
Under the direftion of the prefidency of Bombay : 

Anjengo. About 35 miles north of. Cape Co¬ 
morin, at the fouth end of the faid peninfula. 

Tellicherry. Near 200 miles north of the 
former, and a little to the north of Calicut. 

Onor. About the fame diftance north of Ca¬ 
licut. 

Carwar. About 40 miles fouth of Goa, the- 
Portuguefe chief fettlement. 

Bom-bay. An ifland upon the northern part of 
this coaft, ftrongly fortified, and wholly poffafied 
by us. 

Scjndy, or Tatta. Near the mouth of the In¬ 
dus, called Sindi, by the natives. 

In the large ifland of Sumatra. Fort Marl¬ 
borough, upon the fouth-weft coaft, and near 
the fouth-eaft.end of the ifland; a prefidency un¬ 
der whofe direction are all the factories on this 
ifland, but the fort was lately demolilhed, and 
the fa&ory plundered, by the French. 

Moccomogo. Upon the fame coaft, about 100 
miles to the north-weft of the former. 

Nat- 
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.Nattal, Tapanooly. Both upon the fame 
coaft, but further tp the north-weft. 

Upon the fouth Coaft of China. Canton. Is, 
at prefent, the only port of China frequented by 
European fliips. • 

Gombroon. At the mouth of the gulph of 
Baftora, in Perfia.* 

Mocho. On the Red Sea, in Arabia, near the 
Strait of JSabelmandel. 

St. Helena. An ifland, in the middle of the 
Ethiopian fea, and many leagues from any land, 
ftrongly fortifted, and wholly poflefled by us. 


C HAP.. VI. 

Of the principal Companies in Europe trading 
> to India. 

/'TAHE trade to the Eaft Indies was long carried 
JL . on by the Ifraelites through the Red Sea and 
the Streights of Babelmandel, not only to the 
coafts of Africa on the weft; but alfo to thofe of 
Arabia, Perfia, and India on the Eaft; who reaped 
a prodigious profit thereby. King David was tho 
firft who begun it; for having conquered the king¬ 
dom of Edom, and reduced it to be a province of 
his empire, he thereby became mafter of two fea- 
port towns on the Red Sea, Elath, and Ezion- 
geber, which then belonged to that kingdom ; and 
feeing the advantage that might be made of thefe 
twro places, he wilely took the benefit of it, and 
there begun this traffic. After David, Solomon car¬ 
ried on the fame commerce to Ophir, and had from 
thence, in one voyage, four hundred and fifty ta¬ 
lents of gold. But the ufe of the compafs being 

then 
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then unknown, the way of navigation was in thofe 
times only by coafting, whereby a voyage was fre¬ 
quently of three years,'which now may be finilhed 
almoft in three months. However, dm trade fo 
far fucceeded, and grew to fo high a pitch under 
Solomon, that thereby he drew to thefe two ports, 
and from, thence to Jerufalem, all the trade of A- 
frica, Arabia, Perfia, and India, i which was the 
chief fountain of thofe immenfe riches he acquired, 
and whereby he exceeded all the kings of the 
earth in his time, as much as by his wifdorn: but 
at length, the whole of this trade was engroffed 
by the Tyrians; who managing it from the fame 
port, made it by the way of Khinocorura, a fea- 
port, lying between the confines of Egypt and 
Paleftine; lb that it centered all at Tyre; from 
whence all the weftern parts of the world were 
fufmfhed with the wares of India, Africa* Per¬ 
fia, and Arabia, which thus, by the way of 
the Red Sea, the Tyrians traded to; who here¬ 
by exceedingly enriched tbemfelves during the 
Perfian empire, under the favor and protection 
of whofe kings they had' the full pofleffion 
of this trade. But when the Ptolemies prevailed 
in Egypt, they, by building Bernice* Myos-Her- 
mos* and other places on the Egyptian or Weftern 
lea, and by lending forth fleets from thence to all 
thofe countries to which the Tyrians traded, foon 
drew all this trade into that kingdom, and there 
fixed the chief mart pf it at Alextodria, which was 
thereby made the greateft mart in all the world ; 
where it continued for a great many years after ; 
all the marina traffic which the Weftern parts of the 
world had with Perfia* India, Arabia, and to the 
eaftern coaft of Africa, being wholly carried on 
through the Red Sea, and the mouth of the Nile, 
until a way was found, about 280 years fince, of 
failing 
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failing to thofe parts by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope : after which the Portuguefe managed 
this trade; but now it is in a manner wholly got 
into thle hands of the Englilh, French and Dutch. 

The ENr?LisH East India companv. Theunit- 
ed company of merchants of England trading to 
the Eaft-Indies, is the moft confiderable and florilh- 
ing company of trade in Great-Britain, and per¬ 
haps in. Europe, for riches, power, and extenfive 
privileges ; as appears by the many Ihips of bur¬ 
then which they conftantly employ ; the very ad¬ 
vantageous fettlements they have abroad; their 
large ftorehoufes and Tales of goods and merchan¬ 
dizes at home; and the particular laws and fta- 
tutes made in their favor. 

This company was originally formed in the laft 
years of queen Elizabeth, who granted letters pa¬ 
tent to the London merchants, that entered into an 
aflociation for carrying on this trade; and the 
•charter which (he granted them in 1599, has ferv- 
ed as a model for all thole the company has obtain¬ 
ed from her royal fuccelTors. 

The Portuguefe and Dutch were in pofleflion 
of feveral large territories along the coafts of In¬ 
dia, before this time; as alfo in feveral other parts 
of Alia, proper for the profecution of this trade. 
The former, indeed, had no company, which is 
(till the cafe; but the latter had formed feveral 
companies fo early as the year 1596, which were 
afterwards incorporated together. 

The firft fleet the Englifh fent to the Eaft-Indies 
•confided of four (hips, which fet fail in 1600, with 
Mr. John Mildenhal, who was employed as an 
a^ent to procure a trade, and carried a letter from 
queen Elizabeth to tfie Great Mogul, in behalf of 
her fubjeCts: which (hips returned fo richly laden, 
that in a few years near twenty others were fent 
there by the company. 

Vol. I. U 
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After the death of queen Elizabeth, king 
James the Firft confirmed and augmented, by a 
new charter, all the privileges that had been grant¬ 
ed the company in the preceding reign: and, to 
fhew how much he had at heart this eftabliflimenr, 
he ient ambaffadors in 1608 and 1615 to the 
Mogul, the emperor of Japan, the king of Perfia, 
and feveral other eaftern princess to conclude, in 
his name and that of the company, different trea¬ 
ties of commerce, of which fome are ftill fub- 
fifting. 

It is well known how many privileges the king 
of Perfia granted the Englilh company, for afiifting 
him in the expulfion of the Portuguefe from Or- 
mus -, who made ufe of that famous ifland, and its 
almoli impregnable forts, as a citadel, to fupport 
them in the ufurpatioh of the commerce of the 
Perfian Gulph, which they engroffed for alcnoft 
an age to themfelves. 

The company’s charter was renewed by king 
-Charles the Second in 1662, whereby that mo¬ 
narch granted them abundance of privileges they 
had not before enjoyed; which charter is properly 
the bafis of the company, and was afterwards con¬ 
firmed by king James the Second: however, there 
were charters of king Charles the Second, whereby 
the company were granted fome new privileges. 

The firft was dated the 3d of April 1662, con¬ 
taining a confirmation of the former charters; or, 
it is rather a new one, which attributes to the com¬ 
pany feveral rights it had not as yet enjoyed-; and 
adds to, or fets forth in a proper light, almoft all 
thofe granted to it by the charters of Elizabeth and 
James the Firft, which will be more amply fpokVn 
of in the fequel; becaufe it is properly the bafis 
of all the commerce of this company •, and be¬ 
caufe upon this charter arc founded all the privi¬ 
leges 
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Irges and policy of the company eftabKIhed in 
1698. 

The fecond charter granted by Charles the Se¬ 
cond, Was dated the 2 7th of March 1669, whereby j 
his Majefty made a ceflion to the company of the> 
i(land of Bombay, with all its royalties, revenues, 
rents,; tallies, ftiips, fortifications, and enfran- 
cftifemencs : fudh as therf belonged to him by the 
ceffiaB of his Portuguefe Majeity, referving Only 
to himfelf the fovereignty, to be held in fee from 
* the royal hofpital of Greenwich, in the county of 
Kent} and for all duty, rent, orfervice, the fum 
of 101. fterling in gold, payable yearly on the 30th 
of September, at the cuftom-houfe of London. 

By the third charter, of the 16th of December 
1674, the king likewife made a ceflion to the com¬ 
pany of the ifland of St. Helena, as belonging to 
him by right of conqueft. This ifland, which af¬ 
terwards ferved as a ftaple to the company’s fhip- 
^ . ping, was difcovered by the Portuguefe in their 
• firft navigations to the Eaft Indies by the Cape of 
Good HopeY but having abandoned it, the ifland 
wasf poflelfed by the Dutch} who quitted it in their 
turn to eftablifh themfelves at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and were fuccceded by the Englifh, who 
were expelled in 1672 by the Dutch company: 
but captain Monday, who commanded a Britiflx 
fquadron, retook it the year following; and this 
was the right of conqueft that Charles the Second 
made a ceffion of to the company by the charter of 
1674. The fourth charter the company obtained 
from this monarch orders the erection of a court of 
judicature, compofed of a civilian and two mer¬ 
chants, in all the factories and places pofiefled 
throughout the extent of its concefllon, to judge 
of all cafes in fcizures, and conteftations, with re¬ 
gard to ftiips or goods going to the Indies, con- 
U 2 trarv 
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trary to the exclufive privilege granted by the let-' 
ters-patent of 1662 ■, as alfo to take cognizance of 
all caufes regarding merchandife, marine, naviga¬ 
tion, purchaies, fales, exchange, infurance, letters 
of exchange, and other things ; even of all crimes 
and mifdemeanors committed at fea, or in the 
countries, ftates and territories belonging to the 
company; the whole, ndtwithftadding, purfuant 
to the ufages and cuftoms of merchants, and the 
laws of England. 

These four charters were afterwards confirmed 
by James the Second, by a charter granted in the 
firft year of his reign: but the charter of 1662 was 
the principal, and confifted of 28 articles, whereof 
the moft material are as follow. 

By the firft his majeffy eredbs the company into 
a corporation, or body politic, under the denomi¬ 
nation of the governor and company of merchants 
trading to the Eaft-Indies. 

The third grants it a common feal to ferve in' . 
all its expeditions with a power of breaking and 
changing it at pleafure, and of making and en¬ 
graving a new one. 

The fourth eftablilhes a governor, and 2 4alfift- 
ants, chofe out of the proprietors, or ftock-holders, 
of the company, to have the dire&ion of affairs, 
and to give all neceffary orders with regard to the 
freighting and fending away of (hips, together with 
all particulars belonging to the commerce carried 
on throughout the extent of its conceffion. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, and ninth, 
nominate, for the firft time, the governor and di- 
re&ors; and regulate for the future, the form to 
be obferved in the eledlion of the faid governor 
and directors, and a deputy-governor, or fub- 
governor, to prefade in the abfence, or in cafe of 
the governor’s death. They alfo ordain before 
i whom 
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*whom the eleSed fhall be obliged to make oath, 
and what this oath is to be; faftly, they fix the 
time that all thefe officers are to continue in th'eir 
poll; and when the general courts of the company 
are to be held. 

The tenth article fixes the extent of the Con- 
ceffion, and allows all thofe that fhall be of the 
company, their fons of one and twenty years of 
age, their apprentices, fa&ors, and domeftics, to 
trade and negotiate freely by fea in all the routes 
and paflages already difcovered, oir that fhall be 
fo hereafter, in Afia, Africa, and America, be¬ 
yond the Cape of Good Hope; as far as the 
(heights of Magellan ; and where any commerce 
can be exercifed, fo that it is before-hand conclud¬ 
ed on by the company - r and fd that alio the faid 
commerce is not carried op in the places already 
pofTefled by the fubje&s of fome other prince. 

The eleventh article empowers the company to 
■enaft all the laws and regulations it fhall judge 
‘ proper, to be obferved by its fa&ors, captains, 
matters of fhips, and other officers in its fervice ; 
to revoke them and make new ones; and, in tefe 
of contravention with regard to the faid lews, to 
ordain for offenders fuch penalties, fines and pu- 
. nifhments, as it fhall judge to be juft and reafbn- 
able, without being accountable to any one what- 
foever, not even to his majefty’s officers •, provid¬ 
ed that the faid laws, and regulations, are not con¬ 
trary to thofe in England. 

By the twelfth, his majefty wills, that for all the 
duties and cuftoms, on goods coming from the 
Eaft Indies in che company’s fhips, a whole yeair 
fhall be allowed for their intire payment; that is, 
fix months for the firft moiety, and fix months 
for the other, by giving notwithftanding a fiiffi- 
cient fecurity ; which fhall hold good alfo fot the 
U 3 goods 
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goods exported from England for the Eaft Indies, 
which goods fhall pay no duty, if loft, before their 
arrival at the place of their deftination; and, in 
cafe any duties are paid, a reftitucion lhall be made, 
on the company making affidavit before the Lord 
High Treafurer of the kingdom, of the amount 
of the faid lofsj provided that if the goods im¬ 
ported be exported again in the fpace of 13 months, 
no duties ftiall be paid for fuch' export, if it be 
done aboard Britilh veflels. 

Ths thirteenth article allows the exportation of 
foreign fpecie out of the kingdom, to be employed 
in the commerce of the company even thole 
of England coined iri the Tower of London, pro¬ 
vided that the total fqra exceeds not 50,000!. 
sterling in each year. 

By the fourteenth and fifteenth the company is 
allowed to have fix large veflels, and fix piobs, 
laden and equipped with all kinds of ammunition 
and provifion, together with 500 good Englilh. 
failors, to fupport its commerce throughout the v 
whole extent of its conceffion ■, whereon his ma- N 
jeftj cannot lay an imbargo upon any pretext what- 
foever, unlefs.he cannot abfolutely do without the 
faid veflels in fome prefling and unforefeen want 
in time of war to augment his fleet. 

The fixteenth grants to the company an ex- 
clufiveprivilege of trade to the Indies, ordaining the 
feizure and conflfqgfon of veflels and goods, which 
the other fubjefbs of his Britannic majefty might 
fend there ; the imprifonmenr of the captains and 
matters of fliips who brought them there; and 
laftly, a fecurity of 1000I. fterling of going no 
more within the limits of the company’s concefliojt, 
in contravention to this article. 

The nineteenth obliges the company to bring 
back into England at leaft a$ much gold and fib 
ver, as carried out every year; and affigns the 
ports. 
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ports of London, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, as 
* the only places in the kingdom, from which it 
(hall be for the future allowed to export the fpecie 
it lhall have occasion for in its traffic, which fpecie 
of gold and fiver ffiaii he entered in the faid ports, 
either going out or coming in ; though without 
paying any duties. 

By the twentieth, the cuftom-houfe officers are 
enjoined not tb fuffier the entrance of any goals 
coming from the places within the extent of the 
company’s concemon, unlefs by a permit in writ* 
ing. 

The twenty-firft fixes the fum in the capital 
Hock necelTary to have a vote in the meetings at 
5001, lterling, empowering noewithftanding thofe 
who fhall fubferibe a lefe fum to join lever ally to¬ 
gether for the forming of one vote. 

.The . twenty-fourth article allows the company 
to fend Jhip of war, and fokliers ; to build cailles 
. and forts in all the places of its conedfon; to 
^ • make peace or war with all kinds of people that 
' ‘ are not Chriftians ; and to obtain fatisfadion by 
the force of arms from all thofe who prejudice 
them, or interrupt their commerce, 

, And the twenty.fucth empowers it Hkewife to 
arreft and fecure all the fubjeds of his Britannic 
majefty,-who lhall trade in Indian or Engliffi vefiels, 
or who lhall dwell in any of the places of its con- 
ceffion, without a fpecial licence from the laid com¬ 
pany. 

After the publication of this charter, the par¬ 
liament feemed to difiike the exclufive privilege 
1 granted by the fixteenth article ; which was no no- 
>ielty, for it had been already agitated in the reign 
of James the Firft 5 but this prince, fearing to 
rilque his authority, chofe rather to repeal alike 
privilege, which he granted to the colonies of Vir¬ 
ginia, than to uphold the royal prerogative. 

U 4 The 
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The (hares, or fubfcriptions, of the company, 
were originally only of 501. fterling, bur, the di¬ 
rectors having a confiderable dividend to make in 
1676, ic was agreed to join the profit to the origi¬ 
nal, inftead of withdrawing it; whereby the (hares 
were doubled, and became of 100 1 . fterling. The 
firft capital was only 369,8911. 5 $. which, being 
thus doubled, amounted to 739,7821. 10s. to 
which, if 963,6391. the profits of the company to 
the year 1685, be added, the whole (lock will be 
1 - 

The company, having fuftained feveral Ioffes by 
the Dutch and the fubjeCts of the Great Mogul, 
began to be in a declining way at the Revolution *, 
when the war with France put it into fo defperate a 
condition, that appearing fcarce polfible to be fup- 
ported, a new one was ere&ed. 

The rife of this new company was occafioned 
by the great cafe of the old company being taken 
into confideration by the parliament •, which cafe •• 
had been depending feveral years j and becaufe of 
its intricacy, had been firft referred by the parlia¬ 
ment to the king, and by him back to the parlia¬ 
ment again, in the year 1698-, when the old 
company offered, to advance 700,0001. at 4 per 
cent, for the fervice of -the government, in cafe 
the trade to India might be fettled on them ex- 
clufive of all others -, and the parliament feemed 
inclined to embrace their propofal. But another 
number of merchants, of whom Mr. Shepherd 
was the chief, and who were fuppoi ted by Mr. 
Montague, chancellor of the Exchequer, propofed 
to the houfe of commons to raife two millions at 
eight per cent, upon condition the trade to India; 
might be fettled on the fubfcribers exclufive off all 
others: they alfo propofed, that thefe fubfcribers 
fhould not be obliged to trade in a joint (lock * 
but 
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*but if any members of them ihould afterwards de¬ 
fire to be incorporated, a charter Ihould be grant¬ 
ed to them for that purpofe. The houfe judged 
this new overture not only to be more advantage¬ 
ous to the government, but alfo very likely to let- 
tie this controverted trade on a better foundation 
than it was on before; a bill was, therefore, 
brought in for fettling the trade to the Eaft-IndieS* 
according to tfiele limitations, and fame further 
refoluuons. 

Th e old Eaft-India company prefented a petition 
againft this bill which, notwithstanding, was 
palled in favor of the new company;, who obtain¬ 
ed a charter of incorporation, dated Sept. 5, 1698, 
by the name of “ The general fociety intitled to 
the advantages given by an ad of parliament, for 
advancing a fum not exceeding two millions for 
the fervice of the crown of England ” Whereby 
the fum total of all the fubfcriptions was made the 
..principal flock of the corporation ; and the new 
company was inverted with the fame privileges as 
were granted to the dd company, by the charter 
of king Charles the Second; .However, the dd 
company was, by the aft indftged with leave to 
trade to the Indies until Michaelmas, 1701. 

The fund of this new company became fo con- 
fiderable, and fubfcriptions were carried on with 
fuch facility, that, in lefs than two years, the 
company put to fea forty rtiips equipped for its 
trade; which was double the number employed 
by the old company in the tnoft floriftung times 
of its commerce ; and it fent annually a million 
llerling in ipecie to the Indies; whereas the old 
•ompany had never fertt above 500,000!. 

jThe two companies fubfifted a few years in a 
feparate rtate ; when, having a due regard to their 
common interefts, and for the prevention of feve- 
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ral ihconveniencies that might otherwife have hap¬ 
pened,- both to themfelves sand the nation in ge¬ 
nera!, they agreed upon feveraj articles fur th£ 
union of the laid companies. - 

Accordingly, in the year 1702, a new charter 
of union was granted the two companies by queen 
Anne* under the’name of, “ The united com¬ 
pany of merchants trading to the Eaft-Jodies,” 
which was eiTentially the, fame with, thofe of king 
Charles, and king William j becaufe, by the 
union of the two companies, they have adopted 
all. the regulations, made for the government of the 
old company r io that the united company fttould 
rather be deemed the old company continued, than 
a corporation ere&ed upon a different eftablifh- 
tnent. Which charter being fince^expired, ano¬ 
ther charter, with new powers* was granted them 
in ^30; and, in the 17th year of king George 
the Second, was continued until the 25th of March, 
1780 s when, on three years notice, and repay*.. 
ment of the capital ftock borrowed by the.; govern- ■ 
ment and the annuities, the company’s right to 
the foie and cxclufive trade to the Eaft-Indies is to 
ceafe and determine. 

To the 2,000,000 1 . advanced by the new com¬ 
pany to William the Third, the united company, 
in the fixth year of queen Anne, lent the govern¬ 
ment 1,200,0001. more which made their whole 
loan amount to 3,200,000! s being, what may 
. properly be called, the capital ftock of the compa¬ 
ny ; the firft loan of two millions was fecured by 
the government out of the duties upon fait; and 
the additional ftamp duties granted in the 9th and 
10th years of William the Third, chargeable with 
the payment of 160,0001. as an yearly fund for 
paying the intereft at 81 . per cent, but, by the aft 
of the 3d of George the Second, this annuity of 
160,0001. 
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160,000 1 . was reduced to 1 28,000!. and tranf- ' 
ferred as a charge upon the aggregate fund ; and 
in 1749, it was reduced to 3}, 4- per cent, until 
Chriftmas 1757, and after that to ^.percent. 
Bun bcfides this 3,2.00,0001. there is a million 
more due by the public to this company, being 
lent by them at 3I. per cent, in the laid 17th year 
of his late majdty. , ; 

For the oeconomy and policy.- of the united 
comparfy, all perfcns^ withowt exception, aread- 
mitted members of it, natives,4nd,fprfi«gnetSi men 
and women ; with this •draimftance» ; that. 5061- 
in the flock of the company giyeshth® 
in the general courts, and 20odl. ^qu|ili^es him-t^ 
be chofeti a diredior. 7h e dire&ocs are 24 in 
number, including the cfoirwan^od deputy cMjt* 
man, who may be re-eieff^for fav years foscef- 
fivply. They haye af^laryllp itsoJ, s year,, and the 
. chairman of ^ool. Xh® h^sdRg** or. cbutta pf 
•dire^orss ate Jto be held at hsaftonce a week t baC 
rf • are commonly oftener, being fummooed a* occa- 
fions require. ; • ' . . ' • 

Out of the body of directs are chofen 'diver* 
committees, who-have the'pecphae infpe<fli©i*flf 
certain branches of the company’s bufioeft; as ink. 
committee of correfpondence, committee of-bid¬ 
ing, committee of treafury, committee of 
houfes, committee of (hipping, committee <of ac-» 
compts, committee of private trade,-committee of 
houle, and committee to prevent the growth of 
private trade. > ■ 

This company is not only granted an exclufive 
privilege of trade to the Indies, and other extra¬ 
ordinary conceffions from the government, by the 
charter ; but there are alfo feveral afts of parli- 
raent made in its behalf, whereby ail theBritilh - 
fubje&s are reftrained from going to thcEaft-Indtes 

or 
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or- from procuring, or aiding under, any foreign 
commiffion, for failing to, or trading there; or 
from fubferibing to, or promoting, any foreign 
company, for trading there, under fevere penal¬ 
ties j though, upon the whole, this trade is mono¬ 
polized by the company, and is generally efteemed 
highly injurious to the Britifh navigation, as ail 
monopolies are to that of every wading country. 
This is evident from the behavior of the parlia¬ 
ment in the reign of Charles the Second, who, 
was more refolute, or more happy, than his grand¬ 
father ; fo that the queftion was debated in the 
court of common pleas, where it was decided in 
favor of the king. 

i shall conclude my account of this com¬ 
pany, with obferving, that this, as well as eve¬ 
ry company which is designed for building forts 
and making fettlemelis in foreign countries, 
fhoukl have been at firft incorporated for ever ^ 
becaufe it is not to be expeded, that a corporation- 
wilt be at any great .expence in building forts or 
making fettlements, when they are in danger of 
their corporation’s being diffolved, before they can 
reap any benefit from the expence they have been 
at. This was forefeen by the adminiftration at 
the end of queen Anne’s reign ; therefore they 
eftabKfced the South-Sea company for ever, 
though they went a little too far in giving that 
company a perpetual exclufive privilege; for 
though this may be neceffary at firft, it ought ne¬ 
ver to be made perpetual. From an ad made in 
the following fefiion relating to the Eaft-India 
company, it would feem, that there was then like- 
wife a defign to have eftablifhed that company foV 
ever; but how that defign came to be laid afide 
does not appear; for had it been carried into exe¬ 
cution, the French, in the laft war, would not pro- 
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bibly have found it fo eafy to make themfdves 
mafters of Madrafs: at leaft, if they had, the ma¬ 
nagers for the company would have been much 
more to blame. ■ 


C H A P. VII. 

Of the other European companies trading to the 
East-Indies. The Dutch Eaft-India company. 

The French Eaft-India company. Danish 
Eaft-India company. Ostend Eaft-India cmr 
pany. Eaft-India company of Sweden. Embden 
Eaft-India, or Prussian Asiatic company. 

R E M A R K S. 

T H E Portuguefe firft failed round the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Eaft-Indies, in the 
year 1498; and the firft fettlcment they made os 
the continent of India was at Cochin, on the coaft ^ 
of Malabar, in the year 1502. The Englifh and 
Dutch did not attempt to trade to India till about 
the year 1600, and then only to the iflands at firft -, 
though it is true, leveral of their commanders had, 
before that time, been fent out upon difcoveries, 
and failed round the globe, through the ftreights 
of Magellan, particularly Sir Francis Drake in the 
year 1586, and Oliver Noort in 1598. Befides, 
in the year 1595, the province of Holland fitted 
out four fhips for difcovery, which failed to Ban¬ 
tam, in the ifland of Java, and brought back with 
fhem fuch famples of the goods of the eaft, as in*, 
duced the United Provinces to eredt one general 
company for that trade, in the year 1594 but the 
Portuguefe had, for 100 years, engrofied all the 
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rich trade of India to themfelves, except that titk 
Spaniards had a little interrupted their commerce, 
in the Moluccas and the Philippines, on their dif- 
covering a pafiage to the Indies through the 
South-Sea, in the year 1520-, though, when the 
other European powers became fenfible of the va¬ 
lue and facility of this commerce, they foon be¬ 
gan to participate the emoluments^ by ereding the 
following companies. * / 

The Dutch East-Indi a company commenced 
in 1594, in the midft of thofe military confufions 
attendant on the revolt of the United Provinces 
from the allegiance of Spain. The Spaniards having 
fhut up ail their ports againft thele new republi¬ 
cans, whom they looked upon as rebels, andhav- 
ing even prohibited them all commerce to the Eaft 
and Weft-Indies, of which they were then, in fome 
fenfe, the matters; neceffity infpired lome Zea¬ 
landers to go in queft of a new paffage for China 
and the Eaft-lndies by the N. E. and to eoaft, if 
b poffible, along Norway, Mufcovy, and Tartary. 

This enterprife was undertaken in 1594, *595, 
and 1596, by fitting out fhips three different times, 
but all without any fuccefs •, the extreme colds of 
NovaZembla, and the impenetrable ice of Weigats, 
having either deftroyed the fhips fent there, or 
difcouraged the adventurers. 

Whilst this paffage was unfuccefsfrfly attempt¬ 
ing, a fecond company was formed at Amfter- 
dam; which, under the direction of CorneHus 
Houteman, fent four Ihips, in 1595, by the ufual 
way which the Portuguefe went, with orders to 
•conclude treaties with the Indians, for the trade of 
fpice and other commodities; but more efpecialfy 
in the places where the Portuguefe were not as yet 
cftablifhed. 

This fmall fleet returned, two years and four 
months after its departure, with little or no gain 

in 
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in reality -, but with good information, and large 
hopes. , 

The old company, and anevrpne jufteftabliftv- 
ed at Amfterdam, being incorporated; they fitted 
out a fleet of -eight vefiels, which fet fail, under 
admiral James Vaneck, from the Texel in 1598-, 
and another fleet of three fliips was fitced out, 
which weighed anchor the 4th of May 1599. 
Thefe _ were followed by feveral others; and fo 
many flew companies were creeled at Amfterdam, 
Rotterdam, and other places, that the States-Ge- 
nera) apprehended they mull prove detrimental to 
each other ; which fear, jultified by feme lad coa- 
fequences, caufed the directors of all the different 
companies to afiemble : the refult of this meeting 
was the union of^ill, which was confirmed by the 
ftates the.20th of March 1602 ; whofe fuccefs was 
very great, both on account of the immenfe riches 
brought into, the United Provinces, or the king? 
‘-.doms and ftates which this company fubdued in fo 
many different countries of Afia. 

The firft fund of this company confided of 
6,459*840 guilders, or 565,236 k fterling; of 
which Amfterdam advanced 3,674,915; Zealand 
1,333,882; Delft 470,000; Rotterdam 177,400; 
Hoorn 266,863.; and Enchuyfen 536,775 : and 
the firft grant of the ftates was for 21 years, to 
commence from the date of the grant, which was 
the fame with that of the confirmation. 

The company is governed by fixty-five direc¬ 
tors, divided into • thirteen different chambers. 
The chamber of Amfterdam has 18 directors, the 
chamber of Zealand 12, the chambers of Delft 
^nd Rotterdam 14: thofe of Enchuyfen and 
Hoorn 14; thofe of Haerlem, Leyden, Dorr, 
Tergow, the provinces of Guelderland, Friefland, 
and Utrecht, each of them one diredtor. 


Seven- 
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Seventeen diredors were alfo chofen from 
among the fixty-five, for the common affairs of 
the chambers; eight out of the chamber of Am* 
fterdam, four out of tha.t of Zealand, two out of 
thoie of Delft and Rotterdam, and two out of 
thofe of Enchuyfen and Hoorn, the feventeenth 
being chofen alternatively out of Zealand, the 
Meule, or North Holland *, and ic is this fecond 
dirediort that regulates the number, the fitting out, 
and'the departure of (hips. 

The company is privileged to contrad alliances 
with the princes whofe dominions are eaftward of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; to build fortreffes there, 
and to eftablifh governors, garrifons, and officers 
of jultice and police: but the treaties are conclud¬ 
ed in the name of the ltates; in whofe name all 
officers, both military and civil take their, oaths. 

At the expiration of each grant, the company is 
obliged to obtain a new one, which has happened 
four times fince the firft was granted; bur the re-' . 
newal of grants cofts the company confiderable • 
fums of money. 

Bv the grant of 1 6g 8, which was alfo confirmed 
in 1717, alt the fubjeds. of the States-General are 
prohibited the fending of (hips, and failing through¬ 
out the whole extent of the company's conceffion, 
or carrying on a trade therein, either diredly 
or indiredly; as alfo afiociating with ftrangers for 
this trade, or ferving in their veflels. 

Nothing can be more wifely and prudently 
concerted; than the police and difeipline, where¬ 
by every thing is regulated in this company, either 
for the eledion of the diredors of the chambers* 
or for the fitting out, and returns of (hips; the 
choice of the feventeen particular diredors, the 
fale of merehandifes, and the dividends of the pro¬ 
fits ; or, laftly, for the condud of their fovereignties 
in the Indies. 


This 
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company has feveral large fettlements, 
and many factories, for the fupport of their trade. 
They are in pofleflion of the Cape of Good 
Hope,- wjiich fervesi,th?m 5 as St. Helena does the 
Engljflf. Eaft^indiaj-coqi^ny; for fupplying their 
fliips with water and other refrefhments in their 
voyage., The ifland[ of Mauritius ferved themalfo 
for, the fame Durpofe. They have a faftory at 
Mocha in Arabia, and two others at Gombroon 
and Ortflus in Perfia, as alfo one at Ifpahan, the 
capital of that empire. They have likewife facto¬ 
ries at Barak, Choule near Bombay, Rigapore 
Dunde, Baflaloco, or Bayrienar, and Bodven, oh 
the proper coaft of India; at Cananore, Pamari, 
Crananera, Cochin, Porchatt, Carnapole, Qui- 
lon, and Tegapatan, on the coaft of Malabar; at 
Negapatan, Porta Nova, Sadraflapatan, Cabelon, 
Pellicat, Catelore,. Petipoly, Mafualapatah, and 
Bimlipatan, on the coaft of Coromandelat Bala- 
■fore,, and Pipley, farther up the coaft towards 
Bengal; at Bafnagul, Malda, Huegley, and Dacca, 
in Bengal ; -and at Patna, up the Ganges. 

They have alfo a fettlement in the kingdom of 
Aracan : they trade along the coaft up to Siam, 
where they have the city of Malacca ; and from 
thence they trade .up to China. 

They engrofs the whole trade of the ifland of 
Ceylon ; ‘ they have fome trade in the iflands of Su¬ 
matra and Borneo : but the whole trade of Java, 
and the Molucca iflands,' is in their pofleflion ; as 
is alfo fome part of the trade of the Celebes and 
Banda iflands ; befides, they are the only perfons 
who trade to Japan: fo that no lefs than 40 fac¬ 
tories, and 25 fortrefles, are reckoned belonging 
to this company in the Eaft-Indies ; who employ, 
in this long and painful navigation, above 150- 
ftiips, from 30 to 60 guns, manned with 25,000 

Vol. I. X failors. 
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Tailors, comprehending officers, foldiers, and ma¬ 
riners befides 12,000 troops of their own repub¬ 
lic, to-garrifon the forts. 

Though all thefe factories are very confiderable, 
they are not to be compared with Batavia, the 
center of the company’s commerce ; and the Cape 
of Good Hope, the ftaple, or rather the place of 
refreflimenc, for all its ffiipping, * either going or 
coming. 

The Dutch Eaft-India company carry out great 
quantities of fpecie, and of European goods, but 
chiefly of the latter, to India. From China, they 
bring home filks, both raw and wrought, China 
and Japan ware, tea, and arrack; from Bengal 
and Patna, filks, raw and wrought, diamonds, 
indico, and coris; from the other ports of India, 
filks, calicoes, mufiins, and great variety of other 
manufactures of cotton and flax ; alfo (hell-lack, 
ftick-lack, red-wood, falt-petre, dying fluffs, and 
many drugs; befides coffee, and fome drugs, from -V.- 
Perfia. 

From the ifland of Japan they bring home all 
kinds of Japan work, and lacquered ware; as alfo 
gold-dull : from the Moluccas, they bring cloves: 
f rom the Banda iflands, nutmegs and mace : from 
the Celebes, pepper and opium : from the Sunda 
iflands, pepper, gold, coffee, and canes : and cin¬ 
namon from Ceylon. 

These commodities being articles of luxury, 
and too great for the confumption of the parfimo- 
nious Dutch, they export them to all parts of the 
world where they have any commerce; particular¬ 
ly to France, Spain, Germany, Italy, Turky, 
Dantzic, Denmark, Sweden, and Ruffia. 

French East India company. Thepropofals 
of this company in 40 articles, bearing date the 
26th May 1664, were prefented to the king at 
Foun- 
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.Fountain bleau, who confirmed them, by his let- 
tets patent, in form of an edid, and had them rati¬ 
fied in parliament the iftof September following. 

TheIr import, among other things, was, that 
the company fhould be formed of his majefty’s 
fubjeds, even of the nobles, without any dread of 
derogating from their nobility. 

That eacjjrfhare could not be lefs than a thou- 
fand livres, nor the augmentations under 500. 

That ftrangers, of any prince or ftate whatfo- 
ever, might be incorporated with-, the company ; 
and that tbofe, who fhould have in it 20,000 livres, 
fhould be reputed denizens, and in that refped 
fhould enjoy all the privileges of real fubjeds. 

That a chamber of general direction fhould be 
eftablifhed, compofed of 21 directors; whereof 
12 fhould be of the city of Paris, and 9 others of 
the provinces; and that the faid chamber might 
eftabfifh particular ones, when and where it fhould 
' judge proper. 

That his majefty empowered the company to 
navigate folely, exdufive of his other fubjeds, in 
all the Indian feas, eaft and fouth, during the term 
of 30 years. 

That it fhould have for ever the pofleffion 
of the ifland of St. Laurence, or Madagafcar, 
and of all the other lands, places and ifles, it 
might conquer from the enemy, and the na¬ 
tives, to enjoy them in all property, feigneury, 
and juftice, without referving any thing therein, 
but foie fealty and liege-homage, with the du¬ 
ty, rent, or fervice, of a crown and fcepter of 
gold, weighing too marks, upon each demife of 
a king: granting him alfo the power of nomi¬ 
nating and eftablifhing all officers, military and 
civil s though the company might have it in its 
power to nominate ambafiadors in his majefty’s 
X 2 name 
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name to the Indian kings and princes, and make 

treaties with them. 

That the company might fend the fpecies of 
gold or filver it fhould have an occafion for in its 
commerce, notwithftanding the prohibitions en- 
afted by the laws and ordonances of the kingdom ; 
and this by. a particular permilfibn, and a writing 
granted in its favor. *' *■ 

That his majefty Ihould advance, or defray out 
of his own revenues, the fifth part of the expence 
necefiary for the three firft equipments; for which 
he was not to be reimburfed till the expiration of 
the firft: ten years, and without intereft •, and in 
cafe it fhould be found, by a general accompt, 
that the company, had fuftained a lofs in its capi¬ 
tal, the lofs fhould devolve upon the fum ad¬ 
vanced by his majefty. 

That the Indian merchandifes confirmed in 
France fhould pay but the half of the duties re-, 
gulated by the tariffs j and that thofe defigned for •'v 
other countries, and the exempted provinces, either 
by fea or land, fhould pay no duties of importa¬ 
tion or exportation ; as alfo the timber, and other 
necefiary articles for the building and fitting out 
of the company’s fhips. 

Lastly, That his majefty fhould pay the com¬ 
pany 50 livres per ton for the merchandife its fhips 
fhould carry into the countries of its conceflion, 
and 75 livres for thofe brought back and difeharg- 
ed in the kingdom. 

His majefty alfo granted the company a feal, 
having for legend, Ludovici XIV. Francis et Na¬ 
varra Regis figillum , Ufurn fupremi conftlii Gallia 
Orientaln ; and for arms, an azure globe arid 
flower-de-luce of gold, with this infcription, Flore- 
bo quocumque ferar\ the fupporters being two fi¬ 
gures, one reprefenting Peace, and the other 
Plenty. 


The 
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' The. extraordinary fund? eftablifhed, whereof 
the king advanced the greater part, and which 
amounted; to no lefs than 7 or 8 millions of livres, 
though,thefe were to have been 15; the departure 
of feveral fleets, either for the dtabJUhment pro¬ 
jected at Madagafcar, which was to be the com¬ 
pany’s chief ftaple,/ or for the eftablifhment of the 
factories it W£s defirops of having in the Indies; 
and laftly, the union and afliduity with which the 
French dire&ors endeavored to uphold this enter- 
prife, gave great ideas of this company, and valt 
hopes of fuccefs. 

But the ill choice of this fir ft ftaple in an un- 
wholfome ifland, inhabited by cruel and uncon¬ 
querable people, lefs rich, and lefs fruitful than it 
was believed to be upon exaggerated relations ; the 
death of the moft able and experienced directors 
fent to the Indies, the diviflon of others ; a breach 
of faith in M. Caron, a Dutchman, inconfiderate- 
' Jy fet over affairs in fo diftant a country ; the wars 
of 1667 for the rights of the queen, and of 1672 
againft Holland j the little fuccefs of the fquadron 
commanded by M. Defhays, whereof apart perifhed 
in 1672, at Trinquimale, in the ifland of Ceylon, 
where the faid Caron had unadvifedly engaged ; 
and the other at the taking, defence, and furrender 
of St. Thomas, in 1673 and 1674, brought affairs 
into fuch a ficuation, that what fubfifted afterwards 
of this company, or rather thofe formed out of its 
ruin, which the traders of St. Malo fupported with 
fome fuccefs to 1719, were no ways confiderable. 

The company being thus incapacitated from ful¬ 
filling its engagements, and continuing its com¬ 
merce, it was thought advifeable to give it a new 
form, whereby its credit, if poffible, might be re¬ 
animated : to fucceed wherein, a general affembly 
of the parties was held on the 29th of May 1684, 
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purfuant to a lettre de cachet of the 17th of April 
preceding. 

This lettre de cachet ordained the eledlion of 
a fufficient number of directors to fill the place of 
the deceafed, or of thofe who could no longer ac¬ 
quit themfelves of that function. It nominated 
commifiioners, for the moft part the fame that had 
been nominated in 1675, to examino-the company’s 
books and accompts j fignifying withal, that it 
was his majefty’s intention a provifion fhould be 
made of fuitable gratifications for the diredtors, 
both of the general chamber of Paris, and the par¬ 
ticular ones of the provinces. 

The new diredtors being chofen purfuant to the 
lettre de cachet, the company’s books were laid be¬ 
fore the king’s commifiioners, and the diredtor’s 
g'ratifications being debated upon, were fixed at 
3000 livres for each diredtor of the general cham¬ 
ber of Paris, and 1000 livres for each diredtor of, 
the particular ones. 

But this aflembly, and the examination of the 
company’s books, having ferved only to difclole 
its defperate condition, and the impofiibility of 
fubfifting without being reduced to another form, 
his majefty ordained, by an arret of his council of 
the 3d September of the fame year, a fpeedy con¬ 
vocation of a new aflembly; wherein, in prefence 
of his commifiioners, the books of the Indian fac¬ 
tories, as alfo the clerks of the faid fadtories newly 
arrived, lhould be heard and examined ; and that 
oat of the faid books, and other memoirs, a new 
book of accompts of the quality and value of the 
company’s eflfedts fhould be made ; which, when 
infpedted into by his majefty, wirh the advice of 
his commifiioners, he might be in a condition to 
. refolve upon what was to be done. 

In confequence of this aflembly, it appeared, by 
the company’s accompts, that its funds amounted 
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in all only to the fum of 3,353,966 livres, or about 
it 36,2551. fterfing; and that only go aftionifts 
had afforded their fourths over and above ( 
whereupon the king iffued out a declaration, in 
the month of February 1685, whereby it was or¬ 
dained, 

iff. That the edift of the month of September 
1664, ihould be executed, purfuant to its form 
and tenor, ftft the benefit of the antient a&ion- 
aries, who Ihould have furniihed their fourth over 
and above, as well for the ’fourth remaining of 
their actions, as for their new fund of the fourth 
over and above. 

2d, That thole who had not paid the faid 
fourth, Ihould forfeit all the intereft they had’ 
therein. 

3d, That the fum of 728,975 livres, to which 
the fupplement amounted, and unpaid by the ac- 
tionifts, Ihould be advanced by thole nominated 
by his majefty, who were to take the place of thofe 
that had not fupplied the faid fourth, with the in¬ 
junction of paying them a like fum of 728,975 
livres for the fourth, to which all the aftions had 
been reduced. 

4th, That thofe who contributed new funds 
for this reimburfement, and for the continuation 
of the company’s commerce, Ihould be paid the 
intereft of their faid funds and reimburfements, 
upon the footing of payment ufed in maritime 
commerce, that is, upon the provifo of profits 
that might iffue from the faid commerce. 

5th, That, to take care of the company, and 
ks trade, 12 directors Ihould bCchpfen from among 
the a&ionifis of the city of Paris, who Ihould have 
at leaft furnifhed 30,000 livres of new funds. 

6th, That, upon the deceafe of any of the faid 
directors, others Ihould be nominated, by a plu- 
X 4 rality 
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rality of voices, as well from among the furviving 
directors, as from among the aCtionifts, who 
fhould have furnifhed at lead 20,000 livres of ac¬ 
tions. 

7th, That the faid directors fhould have the 
foie management of the affairs, and commerce of 
the company ; his majefty fupprefiing all the di¬ 
rectors nominated in the general chamber of Paris, 
and in all the other chambers of the kingdom. 

8th, That in cafe the company was willing to 
keep the ifland of Madagafcar, it fhould be held 
purfuant to the fealty, homage, and duties, ow¬ 
ing to his majefty; or, on the contrary, fhould be 
acquitted and discharged from the faid'fealty. 

But the company renounced its right to this 
ifland in 1686 ; when by an arret of council of the 
4th January of the fame year* Madagafcar was 
united to the crown. ■ 

It was upon this foundation that the company 
fubfifted, and was governed till 1719; at which' A 
time it.was incorporated with the company of the 
weft, known afterwards by the name of the Indian 
company. 

In the month of April 1687, the number of di¬ 
rectors was increafed to twenty •, which new direc¬ 
tors were to pay for their reception 40,000 livres, 
if they had already 20,000 livres of actions in the 
.company, and 60,000 livres, if they had no aCtions 
therein. 

By this new form given to the company, its 
funds amounted, to 2,100,000 livres, or about 
104,000 1. fterling ; whereof the directors advanc¬ 
ed 1,200,000, being 60,000 livres each, and ttig 
aCtionifts about 900,000 livres. 

It feemed, that, under thefe 'new directors, the 
company became fomewhat vigorous; and, in ef¬ 
fect, its commerce being profpercus, two dividends 
were 
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were made for its a£tionifts in 1687 and 1691, 

amounting together to 30 per cent. 

After 1691, its commerce was greatly inter¬ 
rupted by the war that followed the revolution in 
England, and that" wherein France was engaged 
for the Spanifh fucceffion. 

Immediately after the peace of Ryfwick, the 
directors made more extraordinary efforts than 
ever before; but here may be properly dated the 
epocha of the company’s fall, the war of 1700 hav¬ 
ing endangered it to fuch a degree, that when it 
was incorporated 19 years afterwards with the 
company of the weft, its debts, contra&ed both 
in the kingdom and in the Indies, amounted to 
upwards often millions of livres, or about 500,000!. 
fterling. 

It feems that, in 1701, the company having re- 
. prefented to the roiniftry its unhappy fituation, ob¬ 
tained from his majefty a loan of 850,000 livres, 
provided that each of the dire&ors would augment 
their fuDd to the amount of 40,000, and the ac- 
tionifts to 50 per cent. 

The execution of thefe conditions caufed great 
troubles among the directors and attionifts ; the 
former accepting them, and the latter refufing to 
execute them, notwithftanding two arrets of 
council, of the 21ft February, and 16th May 1 
1702, that authorifed the refult of the general af- 
fembly held the 24th January of the fame year. 

Lastly, in 1704, all conteftations were termi¬ 
nated by an arret of council, of the ift of April; 
which, notwithftanding all other arrets fince that 
.of the 16th of May 1702, ordained, that all the- 
"company’s aclionifts fhould be interefted in its 
commerce, both for the dividing of profits, and 
the fuftaining of Ioffes, each with regard to their 
fund, as well for the paft, as for the time to come. 

That 
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That to he acquainted with the ftate of tb$ 
company’s affairs, the diredlors fhould immediate¬ 
ly, and above all things, give in the accompts of 
their commercial tranfa&tofcs. 

That, for the future, the adtionifts need not be 
engaged in any new loans, unlefs the deliberations 
were figned by three adtiorrifts from among the five 
that fhould be nominated by them for the exami¬ 
nation of the faid accompts; and in tfhfe of refufal, 
the parties fhould refer the matter to the Sieur 
l’ontchartrain, according to whofe report his ma- 
jefty would proceed to a decifion. 

T his dating of accompts reviving the directors 
and adtionifts conteftations, and the company’s af¬ 
fairs being daily upon the decline ; two arrets were 
iffued out, one of the 6th, and the other of the 
rath of November 1708. 

The firft arret ordained, that within two 
months time, a general afiembly of the company’s • 
diredtors and adtionifts fhould he held, in prefence ' ^ 
of the prevot de mercbanis, to expedite whatever 
was neceffary for the upholding and augmenting 
of the commerce of the faid company, that his 
majefty might be in a condition to know what re¬ 
gulations fhould be made. 

The fecpnd ordained the execution of the for¬ 
mer, and fuperfeded all purfutts, compulfions, and 
executions, upon the company’s effedls, on ac¬ 
count of its debts, and upon the perfons and goods 
of the diredtors. Yet the creditors might indem¬ 
nify themfelves in the council, and might make 
therein whatever demand they fhould judge pro¬ 
per ; with a prohibition of endeavoring to obtain 
juftice by any other means, upon pain of nullity. ' 

But things being notdifpoied as yet, to eredt a 
newEaft India company in France, and the mini- 
.ftry willing that the French fhould continue their 
com- 
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commerce there with fome reputation, the court 
allowed the company’s directors to treat with the 
rich traders of St. Malo, and to give up to them 
their privilege upon certain conditions: in whole 
hands it was that the French trade began to re- 
flourifh in the Indies, till this company was incor¬ 
porated with that of the weft in 1719. 

It fhould be obferved, that, for a confiderable 
time, the Eaft India company was allowed toihare 
its privilege with others, through the hopes that 
the profits accruing from its treaties might be a 
fupport to its commerce, or at leaft that it might 
have wherewithal to pay in France the interefts of 
fo many bills, and the credit of renewing them. 

The firft of thefe treaties was of the 4th Ja¬ 
nuary 1698, with the Sieur Jourdan, and his af- 
fociates, for the Chinefo trade; the fecond with 
the Sieur Crozat, and his company, in the month 
.of December 1708, authorifed by an arret of the 
•15th of the fame month. 

By this laft treaty, the directors of the company 
allowed the Sieur Crozat tofendto the Indies, in the 
company’s name* two Ihips, upon provifo that 
the Company fhould have 15 per cent, from the 
fale of the effefts brought back by thefe Ihips, 
without any dedu&ion : as alfo 2 per cent, accruing 
from the prizes the faid Ihips might make beyond 
the line; with liberty for the laid company to 
bring back in thefe two Ihips, freight free, to the 
amount of ten ton of Indian goods; the company 
referving for itfelf the duty of tonnage, as well 
going as coming, granted by his majeliy ; that is, 
the duty of 50 livres per ton of the merchandifes 
exported by thefe Ihips into the countries of its 
Concefiion, and 75 livres per ton for thofe brought 
back to be unladen in the country ; which' his 
majefty acceded to by way of gratification for the 
company. 
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T he conditions of the treaty with Jaurdan were 
much the fame with thofe of the Sieur Crozat. 

Poni cherry, which the French ufually call 
Pontichery, or Pondicherry, is their chief Indian 
faftory ; the refidence of the diredor-general of 
the company,' and the center of their commerce : 
their other eftabliftiments being only. fadories, 
where few clerks are left, very oftenbut one, ex¬ 
cept that of Surat, which is pFetty confiderable. 

The company fecured Pondicherry in 1688, 
by a fort flanked with four towers ; upon which 
was a battery of 24 pieces of cannon, with a good 
garrifon. 

The PJollanders befieged it in 1693, and took 
it after a long fiege : during which the Sieur Mar¬ 
tin, diredor-general, who, two years before, was 
complimented with letters of nobility from the 
king, and who was afterwards of the order of 
St. Michael, fignalized himfelf greatly,and obtain-,' 
ed for himfelf and his garrilon a very honorable A. 
capitulation, befides feveral advantageous articles 
for the company. 

Pondicherry was four years after reftored to 
the French by the treaty of Ryfwick, and is, to 
this day, their chief eftablilhment in the Indies: 
but the Englifh, in the year 1748, under the con- 
dud of admiral Bofcawn, unfuccefsfolly attempted 
the redudion of it. The commodities imported 
to France by the French Eaft India company, are 
the fame as thofe imported into England by the 
Ervglifh Eaft India company. 

Danish East India company. It is but of 
late that the Danes undertook long voyages,, 
ieaft for the Indies; their flags making no appear¬ 
ance in the gulph of Bengal, and about the coafts 
of Pegu, till near the middle of the 17th century. 
Their chief fadory is at Tranquebar, orTrincom- 
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laar, where they fend two or three {hips yearly, and 
where they have a confiderable fortrefs; but they 
have lately extended their trade to China, and ap¬ 
pointed Altena, near Hamburgh, for the port 
where the -Eaft India commodities are to be un¬ 
loaded, and public, fales made of them. 

OsT-feN© East India companv. As loon as 
the Spanifh r^etherlands were yielded to the em¬ 
peror by the treaty bf Raftadt, the merchants of 
Oftendj Antwerp, and fome other towns of Flan¬ 
ders and Brabant* thought of reaping fome advan¬ 
tage from the protection and power of their new 
mafter, for the eftablilhmenT of their commerce in 
the Eaft indies. < 

Their, firft fetting out was without authority 
and letters-patent 1 ; yet with the hopes, at their 
return, of being made a regular company, like 
theEnglilh, Dutch, and French. 

. But the infant commefce of this company was 
immediately troubled by the Dutch } who, the 
19th of December 1718, took, upon the coafts of 
Africa, anOftend veffel richly laden, though pro¬ 
tected by a paffport from the emperor. 

Towards the end of the year 1719’ the empe¬ 
ror allowed the directors to receive* fubfcriptions, 
and began to ; encourage the fubfeription of ac- 
tibnifts : he alfo granted a deduction of 2^ percent, 
of all the duties accruing to him from the commo¬ 
dities imported by the company’s {hips, befides 
feveral other privileges they were made to expeCt} 
and, about the fame time, he demanded fatisfac- 
tion from the States-General for the feizure of the 
Qftend Ihip; but to no purpofe, for the Dutch 
Eaft India company feized another. 

The merchants of Oftend, by commiffion from 
the emperor, fitted out privateers to protect their 
commerce, took a-Dutch {hip* would not make 
reftitution. 
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reftitution, and, in defpight of the Hollands 
menaces, fitted out for the Eaft Indies in 1.720 
five fhips richly laden, and in 1721 fix moroj 
three for China, one for Mocha, one for Surat and 
the coaft of Malabar, and the fixth for Bengal; 
their principal ftation in the Indies being at Co- 
blon, 56 miles N. of Pondicherry, on the coaft of 
Coromandel. 

The Dutch, on their fide, to flop' 1 their progrefs, 
confifcated a lhip fitted out for the Eaft Indies by 
the traders of Bruges, notwithftandinfflbe remon- 
ftrances of the imperial minifter at tfreHague. , 

. The Englifli pirates having taken, in the feas 
of Madagafcar, an Oftend lhip richly laden, and 
bound for Europe; this new lofs feemed to dif- 
courage the Imperial company : but upon thefafe 
arrival of four others, in 1722, it found itfelf in 
a condition, not only to repair its lofies, but alfo 
to continue its commerce with more fuccefs and’ 
reputation. . v 

At laft his imperial majefty granted this com¬ 
pany his letters-patenr, in a moft ample and au¬ 
thentic manner; the duration of its conceflion be¬ 
ing 30 years, its limits the Eaft and Weft Indies, 

, with all the coafts of Africa, both beyond and on 
this fide the Cape of Good Hope; as alfo all the 
ports, harbors, places, and rivers, where other 
nations had any freedom of trade. 

The company’s fund was fixed at fix millions 
of guilders, or about 475,0001. fterling, and at 
6000 a&ions, of 1000 guilders each. 

The news of thefe letters-patent made the Eng- 
lifh and Dutch unite to obtain their revocation ; 
and the Dutch Eaft India Company prefented two 
memorials on this head to the ftates; in the latter 
whereof, of the 9th Auguft 1723, a liberty of dif- 
puting their rights by the force of arms was re¬ 
quired. 
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paired. The Oftend company founded themfelves 
upon the natural liberty which all nations have of 
trading wherever it feems convenient, unlefs fotne 
particular convention might deprive them of it; 
and the Dutch pretended that there was fuch a/ 
convention between them and thole of Oftend, 
fpecified by the treaties of barrier, and that of 
Munfter. 

The courts of London and Paris, whole fub- 
jefts had been allowed, by treaty, to import filks 
into Germany, and the emperor’s hereditary do¬ 
minions, backed the re monftrances of the repub¬ 
lic ; and France thought it neceflary to hinder her 
traders to intereft themfelves in this company ; for 
which purpofe the French monarch iffued out a 
declaration, of the 16th Auguft 1723, among 
other things, impofing a penalty of 3000 livres, a 
confutation of all funds and effects in the faid 
company, and three years banifhment in cafe of a 
' fecond offence; which example was followed in 
• Great Britain. 

The emperor, continuing his utmoft efforts to 
fupport the new company, entered into a treaty 
with Spain in 1725, whereby the Spanilh monarch 
engaged to allow greater advantages in trade to the 
imperialifts than to any other nation, particularly 
to the Oftend company. Whereupon the French 
infinuated, that there were ftill fome further fecret 
articles, much more prejudicial to the trade of 
Britain than thofe that appeared ; which induced 
the Britifh miniftry to enter into an alliance with 
them, in oppofition to that of Vienna; whereby 
jthe contracting parties guarantied their refpeCtive 
' rights and privileges in relation to trade, which 
^ (truck chiefly at the Oftend company; and the 
Dutch were afterwards induced to accede to this 
treaty, with a view to prevent the trade of this 
company 
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company to the Eaft Indies; while Great Britatf* 
commenced hoftilities againft Spain in the Weft 
Indies : fo that the emperor being prevailed on by 
the Dutch, who adled as mediators, to coafent that 
k the charter fiiould be fufpended for feven. years, 
preliminaries for a general peace were figned at 
Paris, in May 1727, between the allies ofsVienna, 
and thole of Hanover; fince which time, the 
Oftend company has never been revived. ■. 

East India company of Sweden. In the year 
1730, a Dutchman, named Van Afper, whoihad 
projected the fame thing in Dennfark, propofed 
the ere&ing of an Eaft India company in Sweden ; 
which being approved of, the kjng took upon 
himfelf to be its prote&or •, and when the Dutch, 
who apprehended this would be as prejudicial as 
the Oftend company had been to their trade; com¬ 
plained of it, they were given to underftand, that 
commerce was open to all nations, and that the 
Swedifti kingdom had an equal right to it with 
others ; fince which time the Swedes have fent fe- 
veral (hips to the Indies; and have been fo fucccfs- 
ful in this trade, as to be under no neceflity of 
purchafing the merchandife of India from their 
European neighbors, as they formerly did, unlefs 
it be the fine fpices; which the Swedes, and all 
other nations, are obliged to purchafe of the 
Dutch, who have robbed the reft of the world of 
them, and confequently fet what prices they pleafe 
upon thofe commodities. 

Embden East India, or Prussian Asiatic 
company. His Pruflian majefty, fenfible of the 
advantages refultirtg from a maritime intereff:, 
granted in 1751 a patent for 20 years, to Henry 
Thomas Stuart, and company, for eftablilhing a 
Pruflian Afiatic company at Embden, an imperial 
city, and port-town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weftphaliaj 
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Weftphalia; empowering it to fend an indefinite 
number of {hips annually to Canton in China; 
which grant was folemnly regiftered; and fuch ef- 
fedual means were concerted for the profecution 
of tHe defign.that the adventurers were perfedly 
fatisfied ; for 4 ns majefty not only ifibed his letters 
patent for makiitg the port of Embden a free port, 
but ordered memorials to be prefented to the mari¬ 
time powets/and fuch other princes whofe fubjeds 
traded to the Eaft Indies, concerning thenavigation 
of the ftiips befeUpng to the Embden company: 
upon which the Statcs-General ofthe United Pro¬ 
vinces declared, that his; majefty’s ftiips fhould 
have the fame liberty as thofe of other nations, to 
trade to all the ports, except thofe which the Dutch 
Eaft Indialeompany have the foie right of trading 
to : that they ihouid be alfo at liberty even to put 
into thofe ports to refit, after, bad weaither, or to 
get provifions and wafer,' iri cafe they were in djf- 
trefs for them: but that, as the fubjeds of the Re¬ 
public, employed in’ their India company, incur 
vety feverd penalties, :by going into the fervice of 
any other power; they hoped his Praffian majefty 
would not permit foch perfons to fail in his mips 
to the Eaft lndies, feeing, in fuch cafes, the Dutch 
Eaft India company could not avoid feizing them, 
and punishing them with the utmoft rigor. The 
diredors of this ] company refolved to fend only 
two ftiips to China for the firft year ; and, upon 
the fuccefs of thefe, to regulate their future pro¬ 
ceedings: accordingly one of their Ihips, called 
the king of Pruffia, fet fail from Embden on the 
i^th of February 1752 ; and as the other powers 
granted the fame concdfiods with the Dutch, this 
company had more reafon to exped a fuccefsful 
event than that of Oftend, which was circumvented 
by thofe very powers, who, in complaifance to his 
Vol. I. Y Pruffian 
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Prufiian majefty, granted to the Emhden Cods* 
pany what the emperor oould never obtain for the 
other. 

Remarks. 

One of the reafons why the Dutch Eaft India 
company fiourifhes, and is become more rich and 
powerful than all the others, is its being abfolute, 
and inverted with a kind of fovereignty. and domi¬ 
nion, more efpecially over the marfy ports, pro* 
vinces, and colonies, itpoflefles in thofe parts. For 
it appoints magiftrates, admiralsjsgenerals; and go* 
vernors; fends and receives embaffies from kings 
and fovereign princes; makes peace and war at 
pleafure*, and by its own authority adminifttrs juf- 
tice to all i appoints tribunals to judge in their 
name, with plenary power anti no appeal; punjfhes 
end remits offences beftows rewards becomingthe 
dignity of kings; Fettles colonies, builds fortifica¬ 
tions, levies troops, maintains numerous armies * 
«nd garrtfons, fits out fleets, and coins money.' * 
And though there is- acknowledged a dependance ■ 
upon the States-General, it may be faid they fel- 
dom exert their power; and while the republic 
preferves the right of fovereignty, it tacitly leaves 
the exercife and poffeffion of it to the merchants of 
this company. Thefe vaft powers were, and are 
(till, requifite to cherifh and prefcrve this flourifh- 
•og branch of trade : and the proprietors juftly 
merited them *, for by their own vigilance, care, 
and expence, they conquered, and prelerve all the 
countries they poffefs in thofe parts of Alia, and 
their fortreffes on the coaft of Africa for the re- 
frefhment, refitting and protection of their fbips. 

The power of the Dutch by fea and land is ve¬ 
ry great in the Eaft Indies; where, by force, ad- 
drefs, and alliances,* they raifed themfelves, and 
ftill fupport a great fuperiority, in fpite of the 
Englilh, 
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Eriglilb, Portuguefe, and^ other Europeans, that 
have fome trade there j but fo inconfiderable, that, 
all together, is not equal to what the Hollanders 
fingly enjoy, and who could give law to the very 
Englifh irv. 1662, obliging them to a peace very 
advantageous to Holland*, and their Eaft India 
company in particular, after a bloody and expenfive 
war that arofe from jealoufy and rivahhip in com¬ 
merce. :Thafofore it may be for the advantage of 
England, France, arid even Portugal, to tolerate 
and encourage other companies, from reafons of 
ftate, apd felf-prefervation, which put all princes 
and republics upon reducing the power, of fuch as 
afpire after univerfal dominion, or have already 
acquired it; as the Affyrians, Chaldeans, Medea, 
Perfians, Greeks, and Romans did, and againft 
whom thofe neareft to danger ufually form confpi- 
facies, courting even diftant alliances to ballance 
• the great and ambitious power that threatens them 4 
jSpd to reduce it to in-equality, or even lower, 
that all may live fecurt, and confined within their 
own limits. If the power of the Dutch, though 
great in Europe, does not put princes and ftates 
Upon their guard, they muft pofiefa a kind of uni- 
verfai monarchy or dominion in the fouthern pro¬ 
vinces, Hands, and feas of Alfa, from Arabia to 
Japan 4 fubjetfing, by all polfible ways, many of 
the powers of Europe to their law, in every thing 
refpe&ing that important branch of trade j a thing 
which, befide the dilhonOf of it, very much inter- 
fores with their ihtereft. For, in thofe parts, Hol¬ 
land commands arid dira&s every thing atpleafure, 
bringing fovereigns under fubjeftion, conquering 
01*reducing large and plentiful provinces, after it 
laid the foundation of its empire upon the fpoils of 
Portugal, and enlarged it by prefcribing narrow 
limits to the jurifdi&ion and commerce of the 
Y 2 Englilh, 
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Englifh, and difappointing or reducing that of the 
French and other Europeans. For this, and other 
reafons, good policy kerns to fuggeft, that the 
Englilh, French and Portuguefc, interefted and 
aggrieved, ftiould unite, and not only tolerate, 
but encourage any proper new company, and re¬ 
ceive it as an auxiliary and confederate power, to 
aflift in humbling the pride of the Dutch, and 
weakening their universal dominioR. in the Eaft 
Indies, that all may live independent, and not un¬ 
der a fubjeftion that bears hard upon their honour 
and commerce. 

The Eaft Indies is a bottomlefs pit for bullion, 
which can never circulate back to Europe; and 
when bullion fails, that trade mull ceafe. That 
this is the prefent fituation of all the kingdoms of 
Europe, with refpeCt to the trade which they carry 
on with the Eaft Indies, is alfo affected by the 
marquis Jerome Belloni, a celebrated merchant, 
and banker at Rome ; and this for no other rea- 
fon, than thatimmenfe gulph of paflivecommerce,' 
wherein they are involved by means of the com¬ 
modities which the Europeans import from thofe 
parts. For, according to this author, not only 
the great quantities of jewels and manufactures, 
with the numberless liquors and fpices, thegreateft 
part whereof the luxury and pride of men have 
raifed to high prices, render that trade fo exorbi¬ 
tant, that the great advantage which the Europe¬ 
ans receive from America, and the great quantities 
of gold and filver, and other ufefol things, which 
are brought from thence, are not fuflicient to 
compenfate the lofs fuftained by that excdfively 
cxpenfive trade; but even the many commodifies 
which come from the Eaft Indies to Europe, and 
thofe inexprdfibly vaft fums of money, befides 
Jome few forts of European commodities, which 
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are exhaufted by the importation of thole Eaft 
Indian goods, give juft ground to make it a quef- 
tion, whether the money that is brought from 
America to Europe is more confiderable, than 
that which is exported from Europe to the Eaft 
Indies. 

The baron de Montefquieu, in his “ Spirit of 
Laws,” ipealdng of the trade of Europe in general 
to the Eaft Indies, not only acknowledges this 
truth, but alfo gives reafonsibr it. “ We at pre- 
fent, fays he, carry on the trade of the Indies 
merely by means of the filver we fend thither, 
which is exchanged for merchandifes brought to 
the well. Every nation that ever traded to the 
Indies, has conilantly carried bullion, and brought 
merchandifes in return. It is nature itfelf that 
produces the effect. The Indians have their arts 
.. adapted to their manner of living. Our luxury 
•‘■''Cannot be theirs, nor their wants ours., Their 
• climate hardly demands, or permits any thing 
which comes from ours. They go, in a great mea- 
fure, naked; fuch cloaths as they have, the coun¬ 
try itfelf furnilhes; and their religion . which is 
deeply rooted, gives them an averfion for thofe 
things that ferve for our nourilhment. Therefore 
they want nothing but our bullion, to ierve as the 
medium of value; and for which they give us in 
return merchandizes, with which the frugality of 
the people, and the nature of the country, furnifh 
them in great abundance.” 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of ancient India: its inhabitants ; their’ reltgitn j, 
government ; 0/ the Brachmans. 

T H E Greeks having heard that the fouthern 
Indians were black, and fwarthy, eafily con¬ 
founded them with the people of Ethiopia and of 
Colchis, and imagined that the fir ft were a colony 
that had ftraggled from the eaft, as the Colchians 
were originally Ethiopian folders,. whom Sefoftris, 
had left in that province to defend his conquefts 
again ft the northern nations; Secondly* the In¬ 
dies have ever been reckoned a country abounding 
in all lbrts of richest and we know that Colchis 
had its mines of gold, and that Ethiopia prodwcfd 
the fame animals which are to be feen in the Indies/ 
Ther? needed no morethan this conformity, to givb ■' 
cccafion to authors little verfed in geography, to 
confound together fuch remote countries as Col- 
chis, Ethiopia, and the Indies* 

We have no real knowledge of the laft, but of 
tbofe provinces and cities through which the army 
of Alexander palled, and which Arrian has de¬ 
fer i bed with all poflible exaftnefe. The Byphafis 
became the boundary of his conquefts,, on account 
of the oppofnion the Macedonians made to hia 
farther progrefs. He only pafted it, in order to 
eredt thofe fuperb altars in imitation of the co¬ 
lumns of Hercules. As we are indebted to the 
expedition of that hero, for what knowledge 
have of this country, fuch as it then was, fo we 
are entirely ignorant of all that exifted beyond it 
to the Ganges. Arrian makes mention of two ci¬ 
ties, Minnagora and Barygaxa, both which he ce¬ 
lebrates 
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lebrates for their commerce. That vaft extent of 
country, now fo famous, which ftretches from the 
junction of all tbofe rivers to the Indus, even to 
the bottom of the peninfula, was as little known 
to the ancients. They mention only the kingdoms 
of the Sabraques of the Sogdes, of Mufican, of 
the Preoces, of the Sabians, and that of Patala. 
Some of the inhabitants they called Jndo-Scythians. 

All t&a^oumry had the name of India within 
the Ganges ? Imtiatntra~Gangem. It contained one 
hundred ahd eighteen nations or provinces, in feme 
of which were mpee hundred dries, as in the king¬ 
dom of Poru*; in others muchfewer,and there were 
princes who reigned only over two, *About forty 
rivers are faid ro run through this country, mom 
of them navigable, and all of them throw them- 
felves into the Indus- After fwallowiag up fo many 
others, we may form a judgment of its bignefs, 

4 by that of the Hydafpes, whofe channel is never 
* *lefs than twenty ftadia, or a sreatlpague. What 
then muft a river be, in which fo many others lofe 
t-hemfelve* ? 

Although the Indians are defeended frmp 
Shem, whofe pofterity preferved the memory'W 
the true God for a longer time than thole of Ham 
and Japhet j yet the darknefs which fpread itfelf 
over every human mind* effaced the idea which 
the Creator had imprinted there j and they trans¬ 
ferred their homage to the fun, the moon, to trees, 
and other fenfibk objefts. The day-ftar had one 
of the moft magnificent temples that ever was 
built: the walls were of porphiry, covered within 
With plates of gold, on which were carved rays, 
that fhope diverging every way from whatever fide 
they were beheld. In the bottom of the temple 
was a figure of the fun, compafed of an infinite 
number of different forts of precious ftones, dif- 
Y 4 pofed 
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pofed in a very artificial manner; and which one 
might have faid came near the original; if it was 
poffible to imitate that wonder of nature. They 
paid their adoration to that ftar by dancing in a 
circle, in imitation of its courfe. This was the only 
idol which the Indians had among them, till be¬ 
ing inltrufted by the Greeks in the worfhip of the 
heroes of fabulous antiquity, they confecrated an 
elephant, which they called Ajax, wi;-h two gol¬ 
den ftarues of Alexander, and two brazen ones 
reprefenting Porus. However great the number 
of thofe princes of ancient India might be, no hif- 
torian has given us a fucceffion of them, and we 
know but a frnall part of their laws and cuftoms. 
They were all obliged to make their appearance 
every day, in order to hear the complaints of their 
fubjefts, to judge of all differences arifing among 
them, and to regulate the affairs of the flate; and 
they were not permitted to rife from the audience, 
even to take refrefhment, before every thing wasr 
ended. They could do, nothing without the ad¬ 
vice of their council: but when more important 
affairs, or what related to religion, were under agi¬ 
tation, they were to confult the Brachmans, that is 
the fages, who again confulted the Augurs. The fi¬ 
delity which they obferyed in their negotiations was 
inviolable; and to exprefs the facrednefs of them, 
they gave their heralds the fign of an anchor, the 
fymbol of their firmnefs and conftancy. 

In the kingdom of Mufican, near the delta of 
the river Indus, luxury and effeminacy were car¬ 
ried to as great a height, as ever they had been 
among the Perfians in the dregs of the laft ages of, 
their empire. The king was continually furround- 
ed by a train of women, whofe manners, actions, 
fangs and converfation, infpired nothing but the 
rooft Ihameful pleafurei. 

ON£ 
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One muft be at a lofs to underftand, how, unr 
der princes fo effeminate, fo much order and dis¬ 
cipline were neverthelefs preferved in the ftate, 
that they were admired on that account by the 
moft civilized foreign nations. But it muft be 
remembered, that luxury was not predominant in 
all thekourts. A wife fenate prefixed over all the 
affairs of government: the numbers of it were 
chofen b^he people t the king had only a voice 
in it; and, if that council was accufed of error or 
injuftice, \he parties appealed to. the people, who 
tried the caufe afrefti, and amended the fentence if 
neceflary; in fine, the whole country was divided 
Into feven clafies, of which every one had its chiefs 
and fuperintendants, who reftrained particulars 
within the bounds of their duty. The firft of thefe 
claffes was, that of the Brachmans, or Sages; the 
lecond of the hufbandmen; the third, of the fhep T 
V’ herds; the fourth, contained the merchants and 
ktradefmen ; the fifth,; the foldiers; the fixth, the 
“7y fuperintendants*, and the feventh, the counfellors 
• of the king and people. 

■' The prince was diftinguifhed above the Brach¬ 
mans, by nothing but his fceptre and the pomp of 
his purple. Their continual application in the fearch 
of truth, the purity of their manners, the retire¬ 
ment and aufterity in which they lived, had ac¬ 
quired them all the honors and immunities which 
the priefts enjoyed among the Egyptians, or the 
Magi among the Perfians. Thefe fages were of 
two forts ; the Brachmans properly fo called, and 
the Germani or Samaneans: the firft were of a 
particular family, and the laft might be of any of 
tlie other orders, 

They taught philofophy, the immortality of 
the foul, the motions of the heavenly bodies, the 
conftruftion of the human body, and the fecrets 

of 
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of nature. They difcourfed of every thing relat¬ 
ing to government, the laws, the authority of the 
prince, and the rights of the people ; in a word, they 
gave rules for the conduct of manners, that they 
might learn to lead a hard and auftere life, which 
neither famine, folitude, the inclemency, of the 
air, nor the rigor of the feafons, ihould dfrturb or 
incommode. 

They were feen to pafs the greatefirpart of the 
night and day in prayer, in finging fcngs and 
hymns in honor of the deity, and railing their 
hands to heaven when they offered up their vows 
for the prince, the people, and the goods of the 
earth. Buring the reft of the day they kept them¬ 
felves retired in their cells, where they were em¬ 
ployed in meditation on particular truths, in the 
ftudy of philofophy, and in making experiments 
ufeful to the public. If in that interval they hap?, 
penedto fpend too much time in converfation with 'UZ 
their friends, they impofed on themfelves the peJ i\- 
nalty of keeping filence for feveral days. Faffing 
and mortification was another exerrife to which ‘, 
they thought themfelves obliged. 

A life thus entirely taken up in prayer and 
contemplation, attracted the confidence of the 
people. 

The prince applied himfelf to them in difficult 
and extraordinary cafes, to learn from them in 
what manner he Ihould give judgment. He went 
to the place of their abodehe eat with them 
herbs, fruits, and lenrile; but nothing which had 
life; and the ftatelinefs of thofe philofophers was 
fuch, that they drew lots for their places, that thej* 
might not yield to him the pre-eminence. He 
thought himfelf too happy if they gave him agraci- 
ous reception. They fuffered him to {lay with them 
no longer than a day, and it was only during the 
ftight that they gave him audience. 


The 
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The laft objeft of their philofophy refpedted 
the regulation of manners. They began their flu- 
dies, as they faid, by the knowledge of themfelves, 
whether of the mind and difpofnions, or of the 
body : but as their whole conduft manifefted an 
inexhaustible fund, of pride, their lights upon thi* 
point were turned into darknefs. The refult of 
their relations upon themfelves was to be per* 
fuaded.-tfi^: out of their own feft there was no* 
thing boygrwraace, effeminacy, and corruption j 
So belieive^thaft nothing was concealed from them, 
not even the thoughts and name of a ffranger; to 
pretend to infpjra*k>n from the deity and familiar 
converfatton with him; to place themfelves above; 
the reft of mankind, and to look upon tbem&bto 
as gods.. ; ; 

That pretended ftrength of mind to which 
philofophy carried them, rendered life and death 
I equally indifferent. They looked upon the good 
W evil, the pleaftire or pain which might happen 
to them, as dreams; fince they paffed fo rapidly 
from one to, the other. But-they were alhamed 
of thofe diftempees which brought a decay upon 
the body, and dtfturbed the operations of the 
mind, regarding this, life as the firft moment of 
our conception, and death as the day of our real 
birth. 

When they found themfelves attacked by a fe- 
vere indifpafitkm, or worn out with old age, with-, 
out hefitatioav they put an end to their days by a 
voluntary death; They fitted- up with their own 
hands the pile that was to ferve diem as an altar: 
they afeended it decked with their richeft omad¬ 
men ts ; and after having fung a few hymns, they 
lay down upon their faces, and fuffered themfehtes 
to be reduced to afhes, without, betraying the kaft 
fign of pain or fenfibtlity. What a ft range philtv. 
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fophy was that, which led men to their own deftruc- 
Iron! “Equality, faid the Braehman Dindimus to- 
Alexander the Great, places us all in independences 
it banilhes from among us envy, jealoufy, ambi¬ 
tion and hatred. We have no tribunals, becaufe 
we do nothing which deferves reprehen fib n: and 
the juftice in which we live, has not yet gfven rife 
to the eftablifement of the fevere lawsAy which 
vice is punilhed among the reft of maifoind. We 
are even afraid that by introducing them, they 
fhould give birth to the thoughts of that evil which 
they prohibit. Our only law is, not to violate 
that of nature. Thus feunning all manner of 
reproach, we are not under any necefiity to pardon 
Others, in the hope we may be entitled to a mutual 
indulgence. Much iefs do we purchafe pardon or 
impunity by the force of money; fuch an aft 
of grace granted through avarice, renders the, 
judge more culpable than the criminal. AmongE <. 
us, idlenefs is feverely punilhed; we dread voluptu--' 
oufnefs as the fource of all frailty^ We love labor s 
as it exercifes our bodies; and we deleft the man, 
who is a flave to his lufts. Our bufinefs has no 
other objeft but to procure us necefiaries : we ab¬ 
hor every other view, and we look upon it as the 
original of all evil. No land-mark or boundaries 
are to be feen in our fields for the diftinftion of pro¬ 
perty : we are convinced that is an ufurpation con¬ 
trary to nature j every one takes what he pleafes 
of the produfts of the earth. We fuffer the birds 
to fly unmolefted, the beafts to range the fields, 
and the fife to fwim in the bofom of the waters. 

We poflefs all we can defire, becaufe we defire no¬ 
thing beyond that which is necefiary. - We dread 
nothing fo much as that infatiable defire to acquire 
property, which gives rife to a thoufand cravings 
in the heart of man, and make him poorer from 

day 
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day to day, in proportion to the increafe of his rich¬ 
es. The fun warms us ; the rain and dew cool us j 
the rivers quench our> third; the herbs and roots 
nourifh us ; the earth affords us a bed : anxious 
cares interrupt not pur repofe; independence de¬ 
livers us from fear, and all kinds of fubjedion i 
and we/loo'k upon one another as brothers whom 
nature lbs rendered equal, and as the. children of 
one fupAme God, our common Father, who ought 
to mak^Jr partakers of the fame inheritance. The 
heavens Ripply us with our favorite fpedacle: we 
admire with joy their order, ceconomy, regularity, 
and motions. We are tranfported when we behold 
the fun flying in its purple car, fpreadiug thlrougli 
every region his beaming rays of light, and re^ 
turning every year to the place from whence he 
departed. From the heavens we pafs to the view 
of nature, whofe works appear to us equally beau- 
. tiful, admirable and inComprehehfible. The Ang¬ 
ling of the birds, the fountains, a flower, the ftalkof 
J an hefb, ravifhes and afford an inexhauftible fund 
of refledion. Contented with the natural growth 
of our own country, we wander, not elfewhere in 
fearch of the different rarities which an unknown 
Iky and climate produce. Nothing affods us but 
that which is convenient for us. We defpife the 
flowers of eloquence, and condemn it as a pernicious 
art, only made ufe of to give falfhood the appear- - 
ance of truth to fereen villainy, accufe innocence' 
and fometi mes j uftify parricide. All our eloquence 
confifts in being fincere, and adhering ftridly to 
truth.” 

This is ati abridgment of their manners; and 
here follow tti'e articles of their belief. The Brach- 
mans held it as a maxim, “ never to defile their 
facrifices with blood, by flaughtering innocent vic¬ 
tims : they adorned not their temples with gold or 
filver. 
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filver, or the fplendor of precious ftones. They- 
thought it would be infulting the deity, Ihoulrf 
they attempt to give him that which he does not 
want or to Ihew themfelves as powerful as he, in 
©ftentatioufly difplaying all' the riches which he 
could have. God requires that we flioulrt honor 
him with a pure and not a bloody worlhp ; and 
to 6e rendered propitious by the prayers/hnd hu¬ 
miliations of men : he is that word itf($M r ry which 
he has created the vifible world, by whica he pre- 
ferves, governs, and keeps it in being/ He is & 
pure fpirit, and confequently requires nothing but 
the oijering of our good works, of our virtues and 
virtuous actions.” 

This country was liable' to the fame innunda- 
tioos with Egypt, and perhaps they were here 
more confiderable. Whether from the fnow of 
Paropamifa, Caucafus, mount Imaus, and the E- 
modes, or from the great quantity of rains that fellp ./•> 
in the months of April, May, and June, it is cer-f^ 
tain, in that feafon the country was covered with yC 
water i and after' they had gone off, it was diffi.- \ 
cult to diftinguifli the limits which divided the 
lands of each individuals To prevent difputes 
which might thence arife, there were men in all 
the diftrias, perfe&ly well acquainted with thofe 
matters, who marked over a»ain thofe limits of 
the fields that had been effaced. As they preferve 
in Egypt a part of thefe waters in great lakes, to 
fpread them afterwards over the land during thofe 
mohths in which there were no rains ; it was the 
office of thefe inipedtors to open thefe repofitaries 
when neceffary, and diftributc the waters in fuffi- 
cient quantity. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. IX. 

Of the audtat revolutions in India,//** the conquers 
^Bacchus to thofo of Alexander the Great. 
Of tbet&ttlmtnt of the Mahometans iu India : 
and oftht Mqgha government. Of the climate of 
lu&aXtndits frefent inhabitants, With fom re - 
uartejf&tive to track. 

I T is certain, that the government of India was 
always monarchical; that the kings were more 
numerous there than in any nation of the world) , 
and that fome of them had acquired an empire over, 
the reft. But we have no native writers of the 
country, who have given a fucceftion of their an* y 
cient kings j fo that it is not furgrifing tt ^|houJ<l, 
be entkely uoknownito us. £|my, whqJiad £e-. 
fjfdre him different relations, informs «*». that jdhe, 
« Radians reckoned one hundred and fifty three king)*, 
7 •'' from the invaCon of Bacchus tothat of Alexander,; 
/ which were two memorable aeras. This number 
of fovereigns, however, become fufpicious, by the 
exaggeration of the interval which it places be¬ 
tween the two conquerors, in reckoning upwards 
of fix thoufand four hundred years j unlefs their 
years, at leaft in the primeval ages, were much 
ftiorter than purs, as they were among the ancient 
Egyptians. * 

For want <wf better .lights, we muft have re- 
courfe to fome remarkable revolutions, which occa- 
fioned changes in the government of the weftern 
part of India. This country has always been the 
objeft of emulation, to the heroes of Afia, Egypt, 
and Greece. Ancient tradition informs us, that 
Bacchus and Hercules carried their arms thither : 
but as there were feveral conquerors of that name, 
authors differ about thofe who penetrated firft into 
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the Indies; and after long difquifuions, they leave 
us in the utmoft uncertainties and difficulties up¬ 
on that point. Yet it appears, that this Bacchus 
was the Ion of Semele; though we can decide no¬ 
thing about Hercules. 

Although Arrian calls in queftion th&expedi- 
tion of Sefoftris intathefe remote provinces, it is 
fo formally attefted by others, that we cannot re- 
fufe alien t to their teftimony. Indeed/Wwas at¬ 
tended with no confequence as to government, 
that prince not having rendered thofe nations tri¬ 
butary whom he had fubdued, but refting content¬ 
ed with having brought them under his power: 
nor did his fucceffors even attempt to prelerve his 
conquefts. But the expedition of Darius the ion 
of Hyftafpes was attended with more real confe- 
quences. Confounded at his bad fuccefs in tbe de- 
larts of Scythia, he turned his arms againft*the 
Indians, whofe country he entered by furprife, re-y __ 
ducedthem to his obedience, and impofed a largeC-V 
tribute upon the inhabitants, whom he obliged to 
lerve as vaffals, and in that quality we find them \ 
in the muftersof the armies of Xerxes, Ochus, and 
Darius Codomannus, the laft of that monarchy. 

It is probable the fon of Hyftafpes carried his 
conquefts no farther than the river Indqs; but 
Alexander extended his to the Hyphafis, where 
his troops refufed to follow him any farther, and 
obliged him to return into Perfia. 

The northern nations of India, although idola¬ 
ters, were eafily induced to embrace Mahornedan- 
ifm, and are at this day the Affghams or Patans, 
who figure fo much in all the late revolutions of 
Delhi. 

The armies which made the firft conquefts for 
the heads of the refpeftive dynafties, or for other 
incurfors, left behind them numbers of the Ma- 
homedans. 
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homedans, who, feduced by a finer climate and 
a richer country, forgot their own. 

The Mahomedan princes of India naturally 
gave a preference to the fervice of their own reli¬ 
gion ; who, from whatever country they came, 
were of a more vigorous conftitution than the 
ftouteft/of the fubjedted nation ; this preference 
has continually encouraged adventurers from Tar¬ 
tary, PA-fia, and Arabia, to feek their fortunes 
under government, from which they were fure 
of receiving greater encouragement than they 
could expert at home. 

From thefe origins, time has formed in India 
a mighty nation of near ten millions of Maho- 
medans, whom Europeans call Moors : to them, 
under the authority of the Great Mogul, the great- 
eft part of Indoftan is now fubjedt j but although 
the reigning nation, they are out-numbered by the 
Indians, ten to one. 

This inferiority of number has obliged the 
Mahomedans to leave, in all parts of Indoftan, 
many Indian princes in pofieflion of their refpec- 
tive fovereignties, which they are permitted to go¬ 
vern without moleftation, on condition they pay 
the ftipulated tribute, and do not infringe any 
other of the articles of the treaties by which they 
or their anceftors have acknowledged the fove- 
reignty of the Great Mogul. Thefe Indian princes 
are called Rajas, or kings -, and more thari one 
half of the empire is at this day fubjedt to thefe 
princes. 

Besides the Indians, who refide in the territories 
of the Rajas, there are every where feen great 
rfumbers of them in thofe parts of the country, 
which are immediately fubjedt to the Great Mogul, 
without the interpofition of an Indian prince to 
govern them. They are the only cultivators of 
The land, and the only manufadturers of the im- 

Voe. I. Z menfe 
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menfe quantities of linen which are made in the 
empire j infomuch, that at a diftance from the capi¬ 
tal cities, the great trading towns, the encamp¬ 
ments of armies, and the high roads, it is rare to 
fee in the villages or fields a Mahomedan employ¬ 
ed in any thing excepting levying contributions, 
or adting in fome other refpeft as an office* of the 
Great Mogul. / 

Intelligent enquirers afifert, that tKefe are no 
written laws among the Indians; but cnat a few 
maxims, tranfmitted by tradition, fupply the place 
of fuch a code in the difcuflion of civil caufes; 
and that the ancient pradlice, corredled on parti¬ 
cular occafions by the good fenfe of the judge, 
decides abfolutely in criminal ones. In all cafes 
derived from the relations of blood, the Indian is 
worthy to be trufted with the greateft confidence j 
but in cafes of property, in which this relation 
does not exift, as a cunning fubtil people, they are^ 
perpetually in difputes j and for the want of 
written code, the juftice or injuftice of the decifion • 
depends on the integrity or venality of the judge. \ 
Hence the parties prefer to fubmit their caufe to 
the decifion of arbitrators chofen by themfelves, 
rather than to that of the officers appointed by the 
government. 

The feudatory, by the acceptance of a certain 
title, and the penfion which accompanies it, ac¬ 
knowledges the great Mogul his heir. No man, 
from the vizier downwards, has any truft of im¬ 
portance repofed in him, but on thefe terms ; and, 
on his deceafe, the whole of his property that can 
be found is feized for the ufe of the emperor, wfco 
gives back to the family what portion he pleafes. 

In thefe climates the name of fnow and froft is 
entirely unknown: the trees are never without 
leaves, and the fruit and bloffoms alternately fuc- 

ceed 
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ceed each other: but here, as in other countries 
lying between the tropics, is a dry and wet feafon. 

With the month of January returns the heat, 
which is cooled by breezes of the fea. The month 
of February is more hot, dry and unhealthful. 
In March the winds cool a little the fcorching heat 
of the fun. April is ftill hotter, and in the months 
of May and June is a fine feafon ; but in which 
there, bf;ws a noxious land breeze, from feven in 
the mining till noon, as hot as the air of a fur¬ 
nace, which the ftrongeft conftitution has enough 
to do to bear, and Europeans can hardly at all. 
Some caufe themfelves to be fprinkled over from 
morning till night, to cool the fcorching heat. 
Here the nights are as unhealthful as the days. It 
is no uncommon thing to fee perfons rife paralytic, 
who had laid down in perfeft health, in a place 
expofed to the evening damps. Such a feafon 
would deftroy the fruits of the earth, if amidft the 
heats of the month of June, the waters which rife 
in the mountains of Gad, did not gradually fwejl. 
They are at their height in July, at which time 
the air becomes temperate. 

The autumn is the winter of Malabar, which 
is as moderate as our fpring. It rains, it is true, 
very much; but all is green after the fcorching 
heat of fummer is over. The trees blofiom in 
September, in which month and in O&ober, is the 
firft gathering of fruit, when the air is both cool 
and perfumed, occafioned by the aromatic plants 
in blofiom, and commonly Europeans find this 
feafon the moft healthful. The fick, indeed, efpe- 
cially hypochondriacs, are principally moft affedt- 
ed in the months of November and December, 
when the cold and rains are at their height. In 
thefe months the Malabares, who go almoft nak¬ 
ed, fhiver with cold, againft which they do not 
know how to fhelter themfelves, either by cloaths, 
Z 2 or 
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or by burning wood, a very fcarce commodity in 
this country, where they ufe little elfe, even in 
their kitchens, than dry cow dung. They are 
chilly in the fame degree of heat, in which no Eu¬ 
ropeans can hardly bear to be covered. 

The foil is fertile almoft throughout, occafioned 
by the overflowing of the rivers, as Egypt is by 
that of the Nile. When the heat is mqft intenfe 
the rivers fwell, which is apparently ocC'anpfied by 
the melting of the fnow in the mountains where 
they rife : for the warmeft climates, as the ifle of 
St. Thomas and upper Ethiopia, have Alps cover¬ 
ed with fnow and ice. Then the farmers open 
their fiuices, and each turns his part of the river on 
his rice grounds. If the rivers fail, the country is 
all a barren wildernefs, and the natives die, by 
thoufands, of famine. This difafter is often occa¬ 
fioned by the animofities among themfelves, which 
hinder them from keeping their fiuices in repair. 

Here the air is very fuffocating, and iron rufts^. 
ten times more than in Europe. The fun gives ■ 
a ftronger light at noon than the eyes can bear i 
even the ftars fliine brighter, and Venus has a 
very fenfible fhadovv. The twilight is very fhort, 
and day and night appear almoft at the fame time. 
Before rain and fog there is commonly heard a 
hollow but very ftrong noife proceeding from the 
lea. There are often feen fiery meteors, refem- 
bling comets, but much lower in the air, through 
which they traverfe very fwiftly. The winds are 
fo ftrong as to throw down houfes and pluck up 
trees by the roots ; and fhould any of thele hurri¬ 
canes overtake a man in the fields, he muft lay 
himfelf along upon the ground. 

The natural color of the inhabitants is black ; 
but the Bramins, and generally the Morattoes, are 
yellowifh, little differing from a tawnifh Forty- 
guefe. 


The 
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The chief plant in Malabar is rice, by which 
alone almoft the bulk of the people are maintain¬ 
ed ; it ferves for bread even to the rich, as corn 
does not come to perfection. Their agriculture 
almoft folely confifts in the culture of rice, which 
is reckoned an honorable occupation, and fuch as 
follow it have precedence of mechanics. It is fown 
in the month of June, in a foil that is a mere pud¬ 
dle, \ccafioned by the overflowing of the rivers 
on their grounds. When it is a hand high they 
take it up, and replant it in juft fuch another foil. 
Their harveft is gathered in the beginning of win¬ 
ter. Their plough is a very Ample machine, and 
a branchy bough ferves for a harrow. When the 
rice is dry, it is boiled in water or milk, which 
they eat heartily. They ufe another method, by 
diftilling it and extracting an aqua vitae, which 
adminifters to the debaucheries of Europeans: 
for the natives abhor excefiive drinking, which 
. mult fliorten life, by fuper-adding a ,new fire to 
that of the climate. 

It is to be underftood, that the Englilh Eaft 
India company have the foie monopoly of trading 
to the eaft of the Cape of Good Hope : but this 
is a very large and uncertain defcription of their 
bounds j for as the world is round, they might 
go to the eaft of the Cape of Good Hope if no 
land intervened, till they came unto it again * 
and at that rate. Chili, Peru, and other parts 
of America, would be within their monopoly. 
Therefore this muft certainly be a vulgar error, 
and there muft be other bounds prefcribed by the 
charter; which probably does not extend to the 
Molucca iflands, the fpice iflands, or the Philip¬ 
pines *, for I do not find that, fince the a£t of par¬ 
liament, the company ever traded to any of thole 
places; and yet the advantage would be very great. 
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We may therefore fuppofe, their monopoly does 
not extend to New Guiney, New Britain, the ifle 
Sabada, and other iflands which captain Dampier 
failed round in one of the men of war, and on 
which he landed about the year 1700, and where 
he met with gold, nutmegs, and other valuable 
things. For the fame reafon one alfo might fup¬ 
pofe, that Corea and Japan are not within the 
company’s charter, becaufe they never traced to 
either of them, fince the ad: of parliament 

These various regions afford the richeft com¬ 
modities, gold, jewels, fpices, pearls, and drugs, 
of the moft valuable kind. The Eaft India trade 
is of fuch confequence, that the higheft regard 
Ihould be paid to it: for if this trade was enlarg¬ 
ed, it would encreafe fuch a demand for woollen 
goods, iron ware, and every other branch of bufi- 
nefs in England, as would employ all the manu- 
fadurers, who are now ftarving, and thereby re¬ 
lieve the poor. 

This might be demonftrated, by the many 
places that are not yet traded to by the Englifh. 
The company trades in the Red Sea but to one 
port, that is, Moca •, but the Abyffinian empire, 
or Ethiopia, which lies on the weft fide of that 
fea, is not attempted to be traded to, although it 
is inhabitated by chriftians, and abounding with 
gold, myrrh, fena, alloes, avit, and numbers of 
rich dying and medicinal drugs, with other com¬ 
modities. They have no iron nor woollen goods, 
but what are carried to them over land from Egypt 
or Turkey, and are moftly manufadured by the 
French, or at Damafcus. 

The company doth not trade to Siam, a rich' 
and great kingdom * nor to Pegu, a kingdom 
that produces rubies, gum-lac, gum-dragon, and 
all the materials of the fine Indian varnifh: 

the 
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the inhabitants are very induftrious, and great 
trade might be made there. Tonquin is alfo a 
kingdom full of induftrious people; and the 
kingdom of Cochin-China would give vent to 
a great number of commodities. The kingdom 
of Corea, and the empire of Japan, are included 
among the richeft in the world ; yet with thefe 
our Eaft India company have no commerce * 
thoughythofe countries abound in raw-filk, gold, 
filver, ipice-goods, tea, porcelain, Japan, and 
other things fit for European markets. Thole 
many fpice iflands unpoflefled by the Dutch, and 
fome of the Philippines unfubjefted by the Spa¬ 
niards, are a glorious field of industry for the 
Englilh ; numbers of adventurers might make 
their fortunes by fuch a trade ; hundreds of (hips 
be employed ■, and immenfe fums brought home 
in gold, filver, and rich goods in payment for our 
^ manufactures. 

• * - It is neceflary for us to think of thefe things j 

for if we do not, other nations will! 


End of Volume the First. 
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